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Prelude 


Plato in his Republic, gave much importance to education. For 
Education is the positive means by which the government can 
shape human nature in the right direction to produce a 
harmonious state. Plato frankly assumes that the state is first 
and foremost an educational institution. 

He himself called it, “the one great thing”, if the citizens are 
well educated they will readily see through the difficulties that 
beset them and meet emergencies as they arise. 

Rousseau said that the book-Republic was hardly a political 
work at all, but was the great work on education ever written. If 
virtue is knowledge, it can be taught, and the educational system 
to teach it is the one indispensable part of a good state. 

The plan of elementary education sketeched in the Republic 
was rather a reform of existing practice than the invention of a 
wholly new system. The reform may be said roughly to consist 
in combining the training usually given to the son of an Athenian 
gentleman with the state - controlled, training given to a 
youthful-Spartan and in revising pretty drastically-the content 
of both. The curriculum was, therefore, divided into two parts, 
gymnastics for training the body and “music” for training the 
mind. By music Plato meant especially the study and 
interpretation of the masterpiece of poetry, as well as singing and 
playing the lyre. 

It is easy to exaggerate the influence of Spartan upon Plato's 
theory of education. Its most genuinely Spartan feature was the 
dedication of education exclusively to civic training. Its content 
was typically Athenian, and its purpose was dominated by the 
end of moral and intellectual cultivation. This is true even of 
gymnastics, which aims only secondarily at giving physical 
prowess. Gymnastics might be called a training of the mind 
through the body, as distinguished from direct training of the 
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mind of music. It is meant to teach such soldierly qualities as 
self-control and courage, à physical keenness tempered by 
gentleness as Plato himself defines it. 

Plato's plan of training represents, therefore, an Athenian, not 
a Spartan, conception of what constitutes an educated man. Any 
other conclusion would have been unthinkable for a philosopher 
who believed that the only salvation for states lay in the exercise 
of trained intelligence. 

From Plato's point of view, with a good system of education 
almost any improvement is possible; if education is neglected, it 
matters little what else the State does. The state cannot leave 
education to private demand and a commercialized source of 
supply but must itself provide the needed means, must see that 
citizens actually get the training they require, and must be sure 
that education supplied is consonant with the harmony and well- 
being of the state. Plato's plan is therefore for a state-controlled 
system of compulsory education. His educational scheme falls 
naturally into two parts, the elementary education, which 
includes the training of young persons up to about the age of 
twenty, and culminates in the beginning of military service, and 
the higher education, intended for those selected persons of both 
sexes who are to be members of the two ruling classes and 
extending from the age of twenty to thirty-five. It is necessary to 
consider these two branches of education separately, as Plato 
himself does. : 

Since Plato believed that there was no difference in kind 
between the native capacities of boys and girls, he logically 
concluded that both should receive the same kind of instruction 
and that women should be eligible to the same office as men. 

The outline of the ideal state properly culminates in the plan 
for an education in which such studies would be fostered, in 
which new investigations would be undertaken and new 
knowledge placed at the disposal of the state. In order to 
appreciate the greatness of such a conception it is necessary to 
believe that Plato: was right in hoping for a science of politics as 
exact as mathematics. 

Plato regarded poetry and the higher forms of literature as a 
means of moral and religious education, somewhat in the way 
that Christians have regarded the Bible. For a man who was a 
consummate artist himself Plato had a singularly philistine 
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conception of art. Undoubtedly the most original as well as the 
most characteristic proposal in the Republic is the system of 
higher education, by which selected students are to be prepared 
between the ages of twenty and. thirty-five, for the highest 
positions in the guardian class. That selection of such a 
conception of higher education to the art of the Academy and to 
the whole plan for a science and art of statesmanship has been 
sufficiently stressed. 

The higher education of the guardians was in purpose 
professional and for his curriculum Plato chose the only scientific 
studies known to him - mathematics, astronomy and logic. 
Beyond doubt he believed that these most exact studies are the 
only adequate introduction to the study of philosophy, and there 
is little reason to doubt that he expected the philosopher's special 
object of study - the idea of the good - to yield results of 
comparable precision and exactness. For this reason the outline 
of the ideal state properly culminates in the plan for an education 
in which such studies would be fostered, in which new 
investigations would be undertaken and new knowledge placed 
at the disposal of the government. 

In an informative mionograph, the National Council for 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) has traced the 
progress achieved in primary education during the last 40 years, 
with statistical details about the expansion of schools vis-a-vis 
their enrolment. The trouble with such statistical indicators is 
that the data provided do not always mean what they seem to 
mean. Since 1950 the primary schools has increased from 
2,09,671 to 5,37,399 within these last four decades. The number 
of middle schools during the same period increased from 13,596 
to 1,327,196. This data, according to an expert, fails to indicate 
that 61,418 of the primary schools are in Katcha buildings, 46,457 
in thatched huts; 360 in tents; and 39,606 in open spaces. It forgot 
to tell us that only 78,471 of the 137,196 middle schools have 
proper buildings. The remaining buildings are either Katcha, 
thatched hut, tent or open spaces. 

The school enrolment story is equally perplexing. When the 
NCERT claims that the country registered a 54 per cent 
enrolment increase during these four decades at the primary 
school level, it is probably a heavily padded estimate. 
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The impressive expansion of education - be it primary, 
secondary or vocational - is usually projected quantitatively. For 
example, we are told by the same authorities that the total 
number of institutions offering vocational education at the 
higher secondary stage is 1900, spread over 10 States and five 
Union Territories. We are also told that while the total 
enrolment in such vocational courses during 1985-86 was about 
1,35,000 the total enrolment in the first year of the programme 
along start up to 120,000 in 1987-88. An impressive 
achievement, no doubt. But again, they fail to tell us how many 
of these millions of students have found meaningful 
employment and/or self-employment. 

With 1900 institutions offering technical, para-medical and 
agriculture-based “job-oriented” courses, what are the measures 
initiated by the Central and State Governments to establish the 
necessary linkages between these courses and the job market? 

The data concerning teachers in the NCERT report is once 
again isolated, and not matched with the school expansion/ 
enrolment programmes. “There has been a substantial increase 
in the number of teachers”, it states. And it adds that their 
numbers have increased from 0.538 million, 0.086 million and 
0.127 million to 1,522 million, 0.979 million to 1,999 million in 
primary, middle and high schools, between 1950 and 1987. 
Despite these increases, the teaching strength in schools can be 
assessed only by considering the teacher-pupil ratio in every 
class. The very fact that 34 per cent of the 537,399 primary 
schools are single teacher schools speaks volumes for the kind of 
education imparted in these schools. 


C-17, Nizamuddin West, BROJENDRA NATH BANERJEE- 
New Delhi-110013 
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Part I 


Education is a Prerequisite for Progress 


Chapter 1 


The Environment of Education 


Recently in educational circles the “explosion of population” and 
the “explosion of knowledge” have been talked about to the 
point of becoming cliches. Much less attention has been given, 
however, to other circumstances which affect the nation’s 
schools, colleges and universities. Is the broad pattern of Indian 
school, college or higher education an appropriate one for our 
present and future needs? What new systems of organisation 
and administration are emerging? Can further changes be 
anticipated? The book addresses itself to these and other 
important questions having to do with the structure and function 
of higher education. It should be noted here that there is no 
formalised and national system of education. Higher education 
has also become more complicated, expensive and inter-related. 
Increasingly we pay higher price for an adequate educational 
system and also for the decrease both its efficiency and 
effectiveness as a coordinated instrumentality serving the best 
interests of the nation as a whole. Education should be regarded 
as a service agency to individuals. Although we like to think of 
educational changes as reflecting an orderly growth, the actual 
process, we must acknowledge, has often been quite different. 

Academic freedom is the university's contribution to society's 
real and pervasive interest in the free and enquiring mind. 
Freedom is the necessary condition of both our democratic 
society and technological progress. University’s delicate 
responsibilities for training the young, for maintaining and 
passing on our democratic values and for demonstrating how 
change and stability can be kept in balance. 

What has happened is simply that the liberal arts needed the 
time to re-define themselves for the new era. The true function 
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of the liberal arts is to liberate men. They have performed this 
function in the past by adapting themselves to the problems men 
have faced, and they have become obsolete and ineffective from 
time to time by elaborating old methods without consideration of 
new facts or problems. New liberal arts must be devised for the 
problems of the modern world. In the new liberal arts college, 
both form and content must change. The content of each of the 
disciplines is itself undergoing rapid change. A discipline is not 
a collection of subject matter of information, but a set of tools and 
methods by which a changing subject matter can be explored. 
Béhavioural science emerges as an integrating framework for the 
several social sciences. The new biology is a new world. There is 
a new relationship between knowing and doing in fine arts 
courses. 

Education today is being challenged by those who would 
clamp the lid. on intellectual enquiry, but we should be 
determined to counter such efforts with all the force we can 
muster. We shall press our belief that the mind of the student is 
nota bottle into which pre-mixed ideas should be poured. Itisa 
muscle, to be strengthened by exercise and nurtured by vigorous 
use. A major duty of higher education is to challenge intellectual 
dependency, encourage controversy and keep the world of ideas 
stimulating. This spirit is far more important than huge sums of 
money or campuses equipped .with the latest models of test 
tubes. We should be determined to provide the bricks and the 
buildings, and the money, but we will go even further in 
centering our effort around the single aim of quality. The ability 
to education was numbers of students while maintaining quality 
and freedom of thought is a distinguishing characteristic of any 
viable education system of higher education. 

The goal is to give our students both at colleges and 
universities the first education available any where in the world. 
To do this *we will work not to make ideas for students but to 
make students safe for ideas". 

In recent years, New Education Policy has become a growth 
industry in India. Government agencies, foundations, political 
leaders, performed organisations, legislative bodies, media-all 
have been brought into it. A growing avalanche of reports, 
studies, surveys, recommendations, and policy statements tell us 
what's wrong with education and what to do about it. Education 
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is experiencing an irreversible decline as a prestigious and 
influential social institution in our society. The recent new 
educational policy has focused upon the academic deficiencies of 
education. To achievable new-education, policy must include a 
strategy for dealing with obstacles and with others that adversely 
affect vested interests in the status quo. Unfortunately, the New 
Education Policy does not even recognise their existence, let 
alone have a strategy for dealing with them in terms of non- 
academic areas as patriotism, religion, work habits, sex, 
language, crime, drug and alcoholism. 

The alarming decline in standardised scores and poor 
graduate performance are frightening, violence in our schools/ 
colleges/universities is growing in inverse proportion to the 
decline of academic and vocational achievement; students’ 
attitude reflects their disillusionment with the educational farce 
and their lack of respect for educational authorities who fail to 
control insubordinate, violent and even criminal behaviour. The 
effect on teachers has been devastating, as they have been 
required to assume the roles of untrained and unprotective 
guards of students who, in cases, become delinguent for lack of 
perceived direction. 

Education, therefore, must be designed not only to cultivate 
the mind and inculcate academic and vocational skills but also to 
develop responsibility to self and to country. In order for all 
children in a classroom to benefit from the education they get, 
they must be taught what they need and what they are capable of 
learning at the propitious time, regardless of age or grade level. 
They must be made aware of the measure of their achievements. 
Only then can they recognise what they can contribute to society. 

“We can put a million pieces of steel through identical 
processes, and get a million identical finished products, because 
every piece of steel we start with is identical. In preparing the 
minds of children, however, we are working with a million 
different pieces of raw material considering this fact, we do an 
amazingly good job of turning our semi-standardized minds, 
which, unfortunately, is exactly the reverse of what we should be 
doing".* 


*From Magnificant Delusion by Fred G. Clark (1940), McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc. (USA). 
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Bertrand Russell once said “we are faced with the paradoxical 
fact that education has become one of the chief obstacles to 
intelligence and freedom of thought”. Education is meant to 
develop the perceptive power of understanding. Education is 
that which leads us out of darkness into light. It leads us out of 
prejudice into understanding. It develops eagerness to 
understand one another. Schools do not impart true education. 
Bernard Shaw said “there is nothing on earth for innocent people 
so horrible as a school. It is a prison, in some respect more cruel 
thana prison. In prison they may torture your body, but they do 
not „torture your brain". The spectacle afforded by our 
educational system is dismal. Mathew Arnold, the great English 

et wrote: “It is hard for a pure and thoughtful man to live ina 
State of rapture at the spectacle afforded him by his fellow 
creatures”. In schools students must get useful knowledge and 
in universities the students. must pursue advanced studies and 
research. 

But we are facing a paradox: high unemployment combined 
with many unfilled vacancies. There are on the one hand, a large 
number of unemployed university graduates on the registers of 
employment exchanges. On the other hand, employers, both 
private and public undertakings are complaining about 
inadequate availability of educated, especially skilled, manpower 
in a large number of essential services as well as key hightech 
sectors. Thus the prevalent higher education system is totally 
inadequate to meet the needs of the country, and the education 
that is being imparted has no relation to trained manpower 
requirements. In 1987, an estimated 10.6 million people were 
educated and unemployed and of these 20 per cent were 
estimated to be graduates. According to the available figures, 
the total number of university graduates registered with 
employment exchange in India in 1986 was about 2.8 million. It 
is said that one group of public financial institutions had 
vacancies for almost 3,000 typists. And yet very few candidates 
qualify in skill tests, though the prescribed “walificstions had 
been lowered. 

In the First plan, education was allocated, 7.2 per cent of the 
total planned budget. Over the years, it has been whittled down 
continuously, and in the Seventh plan the share of education was 
only 3.5 per cent. Over the same period the education sector 
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grew enormously, from 33 universities and 1,007 colleges in 1956 
to 156 universities and institutions deemed to be universities 
and 6,040 colleges in 1987. 

While share of education as far as funds go Kas been reduced 
by half the number of colleges have increased six fold. 
Moreover, the Estimates Committee presented in the report to 
Parliament on March 30 1989. The 186-page report deals with 
the University Grants Commission (UGC) and its duty to 
determine and maintain standards of higher education in the 
country and aimed on all counts finds that the UGC has not been 
able to do what is required because of a variety of factors. The 
Estimates Committee has sfated that even the meagre resources 
have not been shared equally, with the central universities 
getting a far too fat a proportion of the funds as against state 
universities and institutions. Moreover, the existing system of 
education is irrelevant to the needs of the students and society. 
It is the task of the education administrators to bring the system 
in tune with the needs of our people. Unless this is achieved, the 
New Education Policy will have no impact. The present system 
has outlived its utility and does not help in solving the problems 
of unemployment or in mitigating youth unrest and frustration. 
The Human Resource Development Ministry has done precious 
little with respect to its mandate except to assume this new title. 
The programme necessary to develop the vast human resource of 
the country in terms of the skills needed for the Indian economy 
have simply not taken off. 

The creation of new white-collar jobs for graduates in the 
public sector financial institutions alone will, during each of the 
next five years, be somewhere of the magnitude of 30,000 to 
40,000. It is estimated that the nationalised banking industry 
alone will need about 50,000 officers and 100,000 clerical 
personnel in the next five years. LIC will need perhaps about 500 
class I and 5,000 development officers annually during the 
Eighth plan. LIC's current business growth rate is 40 per cent. 
So also in the banking industry. The projected growth for the 
financial sector over the next ten years or more clearly indicates 
the need for a massive number of university graduates. 

In the information /computer science sector which is again a 
high-paying sector, the current man-power needs are estimated 
at about 100,000 qualified personnel by 1990. Bulk of them will 
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be diploma level personnel who couid be graduates with a short 
training in computer applications. Currently, the estimated 
unfilled gap is about 75,000 to 80,000 trained persons. The 
anticipated shortage of B. Techs, M. Techs, MCAs is also large 
which is compounded by emigration’ of the IIT graduates in this 
field to the USA, and other high wage islands. Every Indian 
employer has the same complaints about non-availability of 
trained manpower for this sector'and also of high turnover. 

Why does this happen? Why should a country like India with 
abundant human resources and an extensive educational 
apparatus suffer from such a paradox? There must be several 
explanations. Two stand out: One is the human resource 
development policy. And the second is the state of higher 
education in India, especially the inadequate university 
education system, according to Prof. V.A Pai Panandiker, 
Director, Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi.' 

The Estimates Committee has also criticised the functioning of 
institutions of higher education, pointing out that work ethos has 
deteriorated and that teachers have only 145 teaching days in a 
year. Even on those days at least 20 per cent of the teachers come 
unprepared for their classes. The Estimates Committee has also 
stated that student unrest in the country is threatening to 
completely disrupt higher education and noted that the UGC 
had failed to study this problem and take steps to remedy this 
state of affairs. Officials in the Department of Education, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development admit that most 
students have a lot of leisure time and this adds to the problem. 
No convincing answers were forthcoming as to why universities 
were not able to organise the course in such a manner as to be 
able to get the students involved more in the academic 
programme and thus keep them occupied more usefully. 

Suggestions for improving university administration include 
changes in the selection, evaluation and teaching processes. 
Intake of students would have to be fixed according to the 
infrastructure available, the curricula would have to be 
redesigned according to the objectives of the new education 
policy and teaching would have to be more participative. The 
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lecture method is now outdated. As most employers find the 
university degrees and their grades in many fields have become 
a farce. Asa result, there is an increasing tendency among major 
employers, including the banks and the insurance companies, to 
hold standardised recruitment tests of their own. Most of the 
selection boards complain that even qualified candidates show 
during personal interview poor knowledge of the disciplines in 
which they. have received their degree. "What all this really 
means is that most of the much talked about educated 
unemployed are really educated unemployables. No qualified 
and skilled graduates in India can make a case that there are not 
enough job opportunities. There are plenty. "Orwell, a great 
prophet" loved. the past, hated the present and dreaded ihe 
future”. We have to avoid such a situation. 

There is little doubt about lofty ideals contained in the New 
Education Policy (NPE -1986). The 10,000 word document 
running into 29 pages and divided into 12 parts with 157 articles 
sets out to evolve a national system of education which will 
finally remove all the imbalances and disparities which exist in 
the current system. Based on a framework with a common core 
and flexible components, the National Policy on Education (NPE) 
strives to provide an equal opportunity to all. 

But the critics of the policy have raised one vital question - 
how will the NPE be implemented? In the policy document, 
“implementation of the programme will be a cooperative effort 
between the Centre and the States with the full involvement of 
both the community and teachers”. This is the main hurdle. To 
what extent will the States cooperate and how can the Centre 
monitor their progress is one of the critical questions. The 
policy’s progress since it was passed in the Lok Sabha on May 8, 
1986 and the Rajya Sabha on May 13, 1986 has been quite 
contrary. 

To chalk out the implementation strategies of the NPE, 24 task 
forces were set up by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. A 24 - chapter programme of action was worked 
out to span early child care to higher education with special 
references to building up equal opportunities. The 204-page 
document stresses the participation and involvement of 
voluntary agencies to universalise elementary education to 
eradicate illiteracy. It has placed its faith on the maxim: “the 
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rigid and involved in its own inner machinations and not really 
getting out and looking at the problems that are facing the nation 
and looking at the challenges that they should be looking at". 
This is another area that we would like to see opened up. The 
affiliation of colleges imposes a certain collective responsibility 
and opens it out a little into new thought and to new 
involvement. We would like to bring about an appropriate 
linkages among research institutions, universities and technical 
institutions and with government and industry so that the 
correct inputs can be given to institutions. We can look at the 
right places for solutions to problems. 

Education in India must reinforcé our accepted values, 
whether it is secularism, democracy and socialism, it must 
strengthen our sovereignty. But perhaps most of all, it must be 
the key to maintaining an inherent spirituality that has been a 
part of India for thousands of years. It must maintain our 
"Indianness". It must be our main defence against the deluge of 
materialism and pragmatism that is being thrust on us by the 
media and by various forces across the world. We hope that the 
New Education Policy will bring about not just more availability 
of education but a quantum change in the quality of education. 
We have to reach every disadvantaged section of our society. 
We must make special efforts in the tribal areas, urban slums and 
in the hill areas and amongst those sections of our society which 
have not really had access to modern education. 

Process of educational reconstruction is a people’s movement 
and when people are involved nothing can fail. There are no two 
opinions on the issue of revision of the 7th plan provision for 
education. The allocations were made before NPE was drawn 
up. The plan provision for the Central sector was.Rs. 1738 crores 
and for the States it was Rs. 3994 crores. But according to the 
Programme of Action the estimated expenditure of the Centre 
was Rs. 14,400 crores. In 1987, the Central sector was allocated 
Rs. 825 crores. In 1986, it stood at Rs. 351 crores. The 42nd 
meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) 
suggested that the States set up State advisory board on 
education, involvement from the general public through 
voluntary agencies, political organisations and Panchayati Raj, 
chalk out detailed programmes so the national system receives 
priority, special attention to non-formal education and setting up 
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of institutes for education and training of teachers; planning at 
the district level; vocational courses to be introduced from 1988 
academic session, investment in technical educations, micro 
planning for the spread of education among scheduled castes 
and tribes. 

The new policy in its implementation also looks at and aims at 
greater devolution of authority, greater autonomy to the 
institutions. Above all, we hope for a much lower level of 
bureaucratisation. We hope this will breathe a new sense of life 
into our educational establishments. Autonomous colleges are 
good. The idea of autonomous colleges will work because in the 
South the Jesuit colleges are doing well, their university system is 
working well, but sometimes we feel it is a little bit too. 

Then there is the question of new technologies of 
communication and information. How to: disseminate the 
information that is available to us and is of an adequate quality 
level to the most distant and rural areas? The student must not 
remain a passive recipient of information as he has become in 
many of our schools today. Instead, we have to make the 
student more active, more motivated. We have to make him a 
knowledge seeker, not just someone who is being told. something 
by the teacher. We have to give him the right mix of vocational 
and higher education. 

The quality of education must be such that it produces a self- 
assured, more productive, more capable, and a more thinking 
citizen for the nation. As Robert Penn Warren has said. 
"Education is the business of teaching you how to live, not just 
how to make a living”. This is the differentiation that should be 
made between the system that has been in existence in India and 
the system that should be brought in. Today much is said about 
a streak of eliticism in the New Education Policy. Precisely, it is 
the reverse, according to some educationists. The educational 
system that is prevalent is more elitist than anything that could 
be imagined. What does it do? It makes good education 
available only to those people who have not just adequate 
resources but plenty of resources. If you are lacking in that, if 
you can not afford ten.thousand rupees a year to educate your 
child from the primary to secondary level, then what is available 
to you is really a very bad, unorganised-pathetic is perhaps the 
only word-education. Nothing could be more elitist than those 
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double-standards that we have set for ourselves. An effort is 
being made in the new policy to break these double standards 
and to try to bring good education to the weakest and poorest 
sections of our society. The only measure of elitism that will be 
kept is that of the brilliance of the individual child and not of its 
economic background or its social background. And this 
‘emphasis on ability must be built into our society if the best in 
our society is to come out. j 
A major thrust of these Navodaya Vidyalayas will be to take 
children at a young age from one part of the country, so that 
there will be regional interaction. Children will learn different 
languages. They will make friends in different parts of the 
country. And really for the first time, we will be getting different 
sections of our people to live together in a boarding school in 
, various parts of the country and grow up together, to. get to 
know each other. This perhaps will be a major step in breaking 
- traditional social and financial barriers that our society has built 
up. 
Education cannot be in islands or in pockets. It can not be 
claimed to be successful if we have a few brilliant students 
amongst our vast masses of people. What we'really need is to 
raise the level of the mass of our society in the matter of . 
intellectual competence, perhaps even more so in self-confidence. 
We look forward to the time when education will reach 
lowerdown. Up to now it is generally confined to the middle 
class. It must reach the marginal or fringe people. 

During the debates in the State Assemblies on the budget 
demands for grants relating to education, every year invariably 
the deplorable conditions are prevailing in the government 
educational institutions in the States. Lack of basic facilities and 
teaching material, bad shape of school buildings, shortage of. 
teachers are among the maladies enumerated by many a member 
who have pleaded for radical steps to improve the working of 
the Government schools. Referring to the high incidence of drop- 
outs, it has been pointed out that huge sums spent by the 
Government, particularly at the primary and elementary level, have 
been going down the drain. There has also been a demand for 
increasing allocation for primary education. These deficiencies 
in the education field have repeatedly been focused every year 
during the budget session It has become customary to the 
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successive Education Ministers to read out figures relating to the 
enhanced budgetary allocations year after year, the number of 
teachers proposed to be appointed, the number of additional 
children in the school-going age that are to be enrolled, the steps 
contemplated to bring down the drop-outs level, the number of 
new schools proposed to be opened during the year. The net 
result of all these efforts being made through several years, have 
rot resulted in a marked improvement in the situation and this is 
a matter that calls for a thorough investigation to identify the real 
causes for the poor results. 

The State Governments have been implementing some 
schemes at considerable cost to attract children from the poorer 
sections to the schools and to check the incidence of drop-outs. 
Yet, the objective of enrolling all the children between the ages of 
6 and 14 educational institutions has remained far from reality. 
The targets fixed for universal compulsory primary education have 
not been achieved even after a decade of the time-frame 
originally envisaged. Ironically enough, though the number of 
schools has been going up year after year, there has been 
proportionate increase in the teacher strength, there are many 
schools without proper buildings and basic requirements, the 
supervision over the functioning of school is far from satisfactory 
and the teaching community at primary and elementary levels have 
remained a disgruntled lot, fighting for higher emoluments and 
minimum necessities. The State Governments would do well to 
take a practical look at all these problems and set things right 
with a view to improving the school conditions and quality of 
education imparted. 

1n india, we have about 120 million school chilaren, about 3 
million college students, 2 million teachers and it is not going to 
be easy to change the inertia of this mass in any short time. 
Although we have realised the difficulties and the inertia that is 
involved. We would like this to happen in as short a period as is 
possible. We need to produce an Action Plan, a monitoring 
scheme, both quantitative and qualitative which can be put in 
front of the nation. Too often the qualitative aspects of 
monitoring are totally forgotten and what is left with are 
numbers and statistics. It is not just a question of a roof over a 
child's head or giving him a b-tter equipment to use, but the 
attitude that is built into the child in school. If in school, he is 
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used to a tidy environment, he is used to proper toilets, he is 
used to a certain behaviour pattern, then, he will take that out 
with him when he goes out into the world. If in school these 
qualities are nox imparted, how does he improve his life even 
when he wil! improve his earning capacity at a Jater stage. So 
this Operation Blackboard is not just a structure that is built around 
children. It is something more than that. The life of these young 
children is being built so that children in later stages of their life 
will carry it to the rest of the community. This should not be lost 
when they Jeave the school and get into the society. 

It is said that the most important aspect of Operation Blackboard - 
is the quality of.teachers. The first thrust must be in teacher's 
training. -In the ancient days, teaching used to be cónsidered 
“Vidya Daan”, the gift of knowledge. This seems to have got lost 
in our educational system in modern India. Too often teaching is 
just a job for someone who has not been able to get any other job. 
This must be changed in the New Education Policy if it is to be 
successful. Teachers must once again get their place of honour, 
their position of prestige in our society. It is not only money and 
salaries which will do this but the attitude of society. This is an 
aspect that is a key to the success of the New Education Policy. 

Every developing society has built in inequalities. These can 
only be removed by education, by reaching out and opening thé 
doors to equality, by helping to bring about a change in the level 
of technology that is used in the daily lives of our people at every 
level. The education policy must give a new momentum to our 
society, to enable to shed superstition, to instill a spirit of 
freedom and independence, to spread a national attitude of 
integration, of tolerence and to defend us against violence and 
other methods which are adopted by certain sections. 

The first person to suggest the education of women in modern 
India was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. But the men of Ram Mohan’s 
time believed that women were destined to eternal damnation, . 
on the ground that they lacked reason and ability for rational 
thinking. The Indian Education Commission, 1882, the 
Educational Policy of Lord Curzon of 11th March, 1904, Gopala 
Krishna Gokhale’s efforts to make elementary education 
compulsory for both boys and girls, the Educational Policy of the 
Government of- India of 1913, the Calcutta University 
Commission, 1949, the Kothari Commission 1964, and finally the 
New Educational Policy of the Government of India, 1986, study 
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the problems of women’s education. These commissions 
recommended the liberalization of the grant-in-aid rules so far as 
women’s education was concerned, increase of expenditure of 
girl's education, the establishment of training schools for the 
training of women teachers, effective supervision of the Girl’s 
schools; the course of study both for boys and girls should not be 
the same, that more scholarship should be given to girls, State 
governments should show special attention on girl’s education. 

The Kothari Commission made a detailed study and 
recommended that the proportion of women students to men 
should be reasonable: one to three, to meet the social needs in : 
different fields, the establishment of separate colleges at the 
under-graduate level though this is not necessary at the post- 
graduate level. Finally, the Commission recommended that all 
branches of learning must be accessible to women. The New 
Education Policy of the Government of India of 1986, desires that 
the gap between the boys andgirls should be bridged as soon as 
possible. The fact cannot be denied that there has been progress, 

. particularly after Independence, 1947. The number of women 

enrolled in Colleges and Universities in 1950-51 was 40,000. It 
increased to 1,50,000 in 1961-62, 5,85,000 in 1975-76 and 1,125,000 
in 1986-87. The number of women for every 100 men in colleges 
and universities also increased from 14 in 1951-52 to 32 in 1961- 
62, 33 in 1975-76 and 44 in 1986-87 and the projected figure for 
1990 is 50. 

The enrolment of women to different stages of study was as 
follows in percentages to total enrolment. 


Table 1.1 
2 ————————— 
Year Arts Sc, Comm. Edu. Engg. Medicine Law Agrl. 
ie EE Ee LLM 


1975-76 36.4 g 665 739,30 26.1 18.3 5.19 10 
6 47 43.3 45 Boe hel 35 


1981-82 382 
1986-87 416 314 197 505 6.0 30.4 83435 
e i M 
Table 1.2 
Year Graduate P.G. Level Commerce 
1975-76 245 249 244 
1981-82 27.7 29.2 29.1 


1986-87 30.5 31.15 33.3 
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From the above, it is clear that there has been expansion of the 
educational opportunities for women in the spheres of general 
and professional at the University level in the recent years. It is 
equally satisfactory to note that women have responded with 
alacrity and availed of various opportunities which were 
responsible for the increasing enrolment of women in all faculties 
and at all levels of education. The highly specialised and 
professional courses offered by the universities have no longer 
remained a prerogative of men, as more and more women, year 
after year, are found competing successfully for entry to these 
courses. There has been spectacular growth in the number of 
women enrolled in institutions of higher education. 


Table 13 
UA a eee ee 
Year Total enrolment Women enrolled  % of women enrolled 
1982-83 65,930 16,621 25.5 
1984-85 73,761 19,843 26.8 
1986-87 87,001 23,342 28.8 


Since 1951, the enrolment of women has gone up twenty-eight 
times, while the number of women per hundred men has 
increased more than threefdld. The percentage of women to total 
enrolment increased progressively from 24.5 in 1975-76 to 30.6 in 
1986-87. In absolute terms the number of women enrolled in 
1975-76 was a little less than six lakhs. In 1986-87 it was a little 
less than 12 lakhs. As regards the number of colleges meant 
exclusively for women it was 528 in 1975-76. In 1986-87 it was 
715. We have noted the progress of women's education in India 
as a whole. 

It has been long established bv demographers that even in an 
environment of poverty and social backwardness, . female 
education has a strong impact on the reduction of fertility and 
child mortality. The fertility level declined sharply as the 
educational level of women increased. It is observed that the 
education level of the mother influence greatly the mortality 
level of her children. What is noteworthy is that the educational 
level of females has a much greater impact on child mortality 
than that on fertility. This is because of the fact that educated 
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women are more capable in taking better health care of their 
children in their early years leading to a sharp decline in the 
mortality levels. 

If we have to bring down the fertility levels in India, we must 
ensure universal female education at least upto the matric or higher 
secondary level. Educational level of women is, no doubt, 
affected by various economic and social factors also. For 
example, women belonging to economically better-off families 
will tend to be more educated. That is, higher female education 
may be linked with better economic and social status also. But, 
universal female education by itself, irrespective of the economic 
and social status of family to which the woman belongs would 
act as a catalyst in changing the social and economic attitudes to f 
bring down levels of fertility. 

For example, Kerala is one of the poorer States of India, but its 
female literacy levels are very high. Its female literacy level in 
1981 was 65.73 per cent - much higher than any other state of 
India, It also happens that it has got the lowest TFR in India. 
The TFR of India is 4.9 but in Kerala it is 3.3 only. On the other 
hand,, the economically better-off status like Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Punjab and Tamil Nadu have need higher TFRs, 
the TFR in these States being 47, 43, 4.9 and 3.9 respectively. 
The 1981 female literacy levels in these four States were 32.30, 
34.79, 33.69 and 34.99, respectively. This should conclusively 
prove that the increase in the educational levels of women would 
be sufficient to bring down the fertility rates. It is, therefore, 
imperative that great stress should be laid on providing 
universal female education upto the higher secondary level, at 
least in order to bring down the rate of population growth in 


India. 


Table 14 
Total Fertility Rate (TFR) by Educational Level of Women, India 1981 
Educational Level NDES 
Total Rural Urban 

Fa cer ie Pasig eT e 
Illiterate 54 51 48 
Literate but below middle school 45 46 44 
Middle school but below matric 40 40 39 
Matric but below graduate 31 33 30 


Graduate and above ` n aaa 
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An education technology revolution is sweeping the length and 
breadth of the country. Video films and other educational 
programmes are being successfully beamed through INSAT-IB 
network regularly to every nook and corner of the country. 
Exemplary television programme for children in the 5-11 age 
group and their teachers have been beaming through the 
national satélite system since 1986. The Central Institute of 
Educational Technology (CIET), a constituent of the NCERT, has 
played a vital role in taking the nation ahead on the road to 
universal primary education. 

Well, the much publicised high tech intrusion into education 
got the government any closer to a goal that has eluded it for the 
last 42 years - the commitment to universal primary education? 
The failure to do it constitutes one of the most serious 
indictments against a government that has remained in power 
now over four décades. Education technology has acquired a 
major role in education and should also help in providing greater 
access to education in achieving the target of universal primary 
education in the country. 

There is no denying that the potentialities of television and 
video as carriers of educational information is infinite, as the 
experience of other countries show. Therefore, any argument 
that rejects satellite technology as "irrelevant" or as too 
expensive in Indian context is clearly an attempt to put the clock 
back. The government's efforts at using the television medium to 
supplement classroom instruction - the reference is specifically to 
the “INSAT for Education Programme that was launched 
in 1984—have not made the impact they could have, even in 
terms of the limited objectives that such a scheme could make in 
a country where television, though a growing medium, is still 
not accessible to most of the population (it is estimated that 
satellite television in general serves 80 millions of India's 850 
million population. According to the NCERT, the number of sets 
under the “INSAT for Education" programme in the rural areas 
is 4,600, less than a drop in the ocean. Are the educational 
supplements that are being beamed between 9 and 9.45 a.m. 
every day in 11 States really getting to their target audience - 
children between the age group of 5 and 14? And equally 
important, what is the quality of this programme? What are the 
messages that are being beamed across? The whole NCERT 
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‘sponsored programme of education technology for primary 
school children is limited in its outreach. It does not always get 
to the children at whom it is targetted. The content of the film 
that would be screened and beamed out comprise “education in 
its broadest and most elastic connotation, that which broaden the 
child’s horizon and introduces 4t to this many splendoured 
world” 


Reservation in Learning 

Year after year the five Indian Institutes of Technology at 
Kharagpur, Kanpur, Delhi, Bombay and Madras are keeping 
unfilled a total of approximately 240 seats in their B. Tech. 
courses reserved for Scheduled, Caste and Tribe students. This 
comes to about 70 per cent of the total seats reserved for them, 
which itself is 22.5 per cent of the total number of B. Tech seats irt 
these institutions. This is done on the plea that the performance 
of the SC/ST candidates in the Joint Entrance Examination (JEE) 
conducted by the IITs does not come up to the minimum 
standards fixed by them, which is two-thirds of the marks 
obtained by the last ranking student selected under the non-SC/ 
ST category. The government laid down a rule that if seats 
reserved for SC/ST students are not filled up for any reason, 
they should be kept vacant and should not be filled up by others. 
The intention behind this rule is to ensure that the egalitarian 
goals of our educational planning regarding higher technical 
education being made accessible to academically weaker sections 
of our society are not scuffled for one reason or other and in the 
hope that the IITs will devise suitable measures to see that all the 
seats reserved are filled by. deserving students of excellent 
academic records irrespective of their castes and tribes. The fact 
that the educational facilities created at a very high cost in these 
institutions of national importance are not fully utilised and as 
high as 240 seats are left unfilled every year must be disturbing 
to those who are able to enter such learning centres. 

This is much more serious in a poor country like India. The 
reason given by the managing authorities for this problem is that 
if students from SC/ST category are admitted without 
stipulating any minimum marks in the JEE, they are not able to 
cope with the academic programmes at the IITs especially when 
they: have to study along with bright students. Thus the IITs 
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consider them as "unteachables". But they should fill the vacant 
seats from the equally bright students of economically 
disadvantaged groups. 

Finally, I would like to touch upon the most sensitive issue of 
our social backwardness and reservation policy. Reservation for 
economically backward classes in education should not even be 
applicable to employment or job opportunity for the basic reason 
of efficiency and productivity. Reservation in education should 
continue for all those who are economically backward 
irrespective of caste, creed or sex, until they feel confident that 
they can stand on their own feet or compete on their own 
acquired merit and achieve the status of the advanced sections of 
the society. 

Even though the constitutional provisions and judgements of 
various courts are perfectly clear regarding the meaning of 
"class" and reservation, it is appropriate to argue that economic 
status should be the criteria for the determination of 
community’s backwardness. Educational backwardness or 
economic backwardness should not be tagged with social 
backwardness. All reservations should be considered on the 
basis of economic backwardness for equity and justice. A 
powerful lobby in favour of social backwardness is just way out 
to invade into the advanced section of the community by 
degrading the quality of life, ethical value and moral standards 
due to lack of appropriate education. 

Yet, I do agree that all sections of our society should have the 
right to good education. And those who are economically 
backward, they should be given all facilities by the government 
in schools and colleges so that they may be well-equipped to 
accept the challenges of the competitive society particularly in 
the field of recruitments. Reservation for socially backward 
sections of our society has ruined the efficiency and honesty of 
our administration. In employment, no further reservation 
policy should be pursued just for the sake of philanthrophy. 
This socially imbalance concept of reservation on the basis of 
social backwardness has to be ridiculed: brilliant people have 
been thrown out in order to accommodate the third graders. It is 
an act of injustice. It should not be tolerated any longer. The 
best way to solve this social malady is to provide free and good 
education to all economically backward classes—whether they 
are scheduled tribes, scheduled castes or upper castes. 
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The socially backward people are getting into higher positions 
these days without corresponding requirement of academic 
excellence and expertise. If the physically disabled can be given 
concessions, why not the socially disabled? But the physically 
disabled are given positions where they are capable of 
performing a particular trade. In the name of social ability, the 
socially backward people have invaded into all walks of life 
where specialisation is the hallmark of success which they lack 
and lack terribly. This system has been ruining the very 
foundation of our social growth and technological advancement. 
Thus only in education, reservation should be continued for 
those who are economically backward. It should not be 
extended only to backward class. There is no parameter to 
determine the disability of social backwardness. 

Reservation on economic status, should be the spirit of the 
guiding principle. Reservation based on caste criterion is wholly 
unacceptable. It is only educational and economic backwardness 
that should determine whether a caste deserves reservational 
concessions or not. All these economically backward people 
should be provided with free and compulsory education along 
with the entire population of the country. 

The social backwardness should not be a basis for reservation 
in recruitment for professional occupations. I favour reservation 
in education for all economically backward people, while I 
fervently oppose reservation being given in recruitment for 
employment which should be open for keen competition among 
the meritorious ones. The social backwardness can be removed 
by proper education. Thus the socially, educationally or 
economically backward classes should deserve special 
concessions and facilities for adequate opportunity for their 
education from primary to the university level so that in post- 
education existence they should be ready and willing to face the 
challenges of competition for, jobs both in public and private 
sectors where recruitments should be ma e on the basis of 
“merit” and not of “caste” basis whatsoever. The National 
Education Policy, finalised in 1986, laid special emphasis on the 
removal of imbalances and disparities between rural and urban 
areas, between men and women and among scheduled castes 
and tribes, educationally backward minorities and people of 
inaccessible, hilly and desert regions. EE TS 
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The education system of today is burdened with conformity 
and devoid of a capacity for innovative reform. The enormous 
load of books carried by a child to school day after day is 
impressive only in demonstrating the anxiety of the system to 
force education into the child without assuring an assimilative 
response from within him. Children are not computers that must 
be programmed by information artificially fed into them. Rather, 
they embody the springs of sensitive consciousness of the truth 
and beauty of life. A child is entitled to be treated with respect 
and understanding which the natural potential within him 
demands. No child can be regarded as malleable material to be 
beaten into shape by a mechanical system of unrégenerative 
;policies. Men like Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Aurobindo Ghosh had been sceptical of such a system, and each 
in his own way had sought to indicate new paths for education. 

There is a growing feeling that the present systern of 
education is not fully capable of meeting the demands of the 
world ahead. Few educational programmes take into account 
the challenges which the human race will.be called upon to cope 

, with during the 21st century around the corner. There is an 
explosion of knowledge all around us in the several areas of 
human awareness, and the big question is whether the present 
pattern of education is designed to take advantage of it. The 
educationist -of today is no longer the mere purveyor of 
knowledge, but is a maker of policy and today his status as a 
policy maker has reached a new ascendancy. 

Education as a technique, should focus on the refinement of 
the intellect and the simultaneous development of a balanced 
personality. The concept.of children’s university would find 
expressions in this spirit. Children’s book publishing in India is 
in a distressing state, with only 1,500 to 2,000 titles in this 
category being published yearly out of a total of 15,000 of 20,000 i 
titles published annually. The publication of supplementary 
reading material is very essential to bring out the hidden creative 
potential of, the young minds and fire their imaginations. 
Neither parents nor school teachers encourage children to read 
supplementary material as well. 

It is inherent to wish our progeny to be like us and to excel us. 
Man has intelligence. Added to intelligence he has technology, 
tradition, progress and finally thinking differently than other 
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animals in the planet. The nb has to be acquired in a 
systematic and planned manner. Hence the need to educate 
children. The passing on of this acquisition to his progeny takes 
place through the powerful instrument called language. All 
those aspects require to be inculcated and nurtured in children 
through a planned goal-oriented-action called education. Man 
has the capacity to learn more and more. Learning is individual. 
A child of today knows much more than an adult of yester years. 
Another interesting aspect of man is his ability to investigate. 
Investigation needs not necessarily help his immediate being. 
Yet he continues his search. 

There is a basic relationship between education and the 
. economy of the adivasis. This is valid even today. The adivasis 
have expressed their scepticism about education in isolation as a 
solution to their disadvantaged situation. They are unable to 
protect themselves as a result of the influx of dishonest traders, 
money lenders and liquor vendors. The adivasis have: become 
deprived of their lands. They gradually turn themselve from 
settled agriculturists into tenants and finally accepted the fate of 
bonded labourers. Today they are the victims of forced 
indebtedness, oppression and sexual abuse. In the triumphant 
march of education these backward adivasis would learn to 
protect themselves against the anti-social elements who are now 
robbing them of their lands. But long before education has got 
anywhere, every inch of their land has passed on to their 
usurpers and they will be left without any land even to illustrate 
the advantage of education. Besides, it is their poverty, resulting 
from enormous share of the produce of the soil that they must 
give to their masters, that bars the advance of education, they 
must be constantly in search of their daily bread so that they 
cannot spare time for education. This social history is surely not 
the appropriate basis for the demand for education. Illiteracy is 
an expression of the subordinate status of the Adivasis. And yet 
literacy is undoubtedly an important factor in a process of 
change for the better for the adivasis. 

The fundamental objective of all this education has been to 
encourage the Adivasis for an act of. freedom - the free process of 
education does not domesticate the mind and the will of the 
learner as happens in the course of formal education. They want 
their education to be the starting point of freedom. The 
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awareness which takes place in the process of people’s 
education, that takes place continually is also understood in an 
act of affirmation of confidence in oneself. Hence the awareness 
begins with the discovery of each person as a dignified human 
person. If the festivals they call it the theory of self-image, the 
image the people have of themselves is what determine their 
behaviour and so a people acting for freedom must begin to 
understand themselves as free human beings, people whom the 
bondage of poverty and deprivation, the marginalisation and 
dehumanisation will not crush. The awareness of the human 
person leads to the discovery of the dignity of the other person as 
well. The educational programme for the Adivasis should be 
linked to.action-oriented: 

(i) Stopping illegal money lending, 

(ii) recovering money illegally taken from the Adivasis by 

money lenders, shopkeepers, merchants, etc. 

(iii) recovering of unpaid wages by grass merchants, forest 

contractors, labour contractors, etc. 

(iv) resisting and demanding for stopping acts of beating, 

harassment by shopkeepers, merchants, etc. 

(v) resisting high handed behaviour of shopkeepers, 

supervision of landlords, etc. 

Other type of actions have been to establish rights that are due 
to the Adivasis under the various development programme of the 
government, to resist extortions of government officials, 
especially those of the police, revenue and forest department, the 
alienation of Adivasis’ lands to the landlords, traders, to ensure 
work and wages under the Employment Guarantee Scheme (EGS 
of 1977); issues related to the forest, i.e. the regularisation of 
adivasi encroachment on the forests, commercial deforestation 
and social forestry, the formation of common platforms with 
other organisations on issues relating to the EGS, State 
repression, on the women’s question and on the regularsation of 
forest land; the anti drunkenness drive; and finally the attempt to 
establish alternate forms of cooperative activity through 
committees to settle internal disputes, through grain banks, 
mutual labour assistance, joint cultivation and group marriages. 
The methods of education are lectures, group discussions, case 
study, stimulation exercises and role play. Skits, songs, 
recitation of stories and the use of symbols are cultural activities 
that are to be integrated into the educational programmes. 
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Formal education undeniably provides a certain competence 
within the adivasi context, a major aspect of which would be an 
initiation into middle class status and functioning especially for 
the few who are second generation learners in the formal system. 
The vast majority of adivasis look on the formal education system 
with awe, as a ritual that they can ill-afford because it is 
irrelevant to their immediate needs. The system of this stance is 
the incidence of non-enrolment, stagnation and dropout 
cumulatively manifested in illiteracy. The majority of them take 
recourse to the more spontaneous, unstructured teaching- 
learning process that are built into their everyday life and their 
strategies for survival within conditions below subsistence. 
These are, for instance, the transmission of agricultural, food- 
gathering and forestry skills. Within the domestic sphere, at the 
level of economic production, the gynaecological and child 
rearing skills transmitted through the “dhai” at the level of 
biological and social reproduction; and at the level of cultural 
reproduction, the role of the rituals at various ceremonial 
Occasions, enchantations related to the agricultural cycle and 
through the practice of herbal medicine. 

If the essential components of the Adult Education Programme - 
literacy numeracy, functionality and social awareness - may be 
understood in a general, conceptual and symbolical manner, as 
the basic windows to fields of knowledge and hence as 
integrating principle of even the formal educational curriculum, 
then the educational efforts of state and welfare agencies may be 
seen as having a major focus on literacy-numeracy, with some 
degree of functional allocation within a differentiated and alien 
system, to the total neglect of action for social transformation 
based on. critical social awareness and political assertion of 
identity. For a substantial proportion of the human population, 
the awareness of education as a basic right or the role it can play, 
is non-existent, they would not even know what is being talked 
about. At the level of the individual, there is general recognition 
that education provides the basic skills necessary to ensure à 
living. At the level of the community, it is the means which lifts 
the nation to the higher reach of accomplishment. And for both 
the individual and the nation, means at a certain stage of 
development which is synonymous with civilisation and 
education becomes indistinguishable from development. 
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There are millions in. India who live a marginal existence, 
without much food or nutrition and health, without a roof over 
their head and without any literacy worth mentioning. They are 
in urgent need of potable water, they are also in search for water 
for irrigating their perched lands so that their marginal plot can 
produce some yields. They are looking for employment and 
income. Many who fear unemployment have in fact debased 
education and avoided entry into the labour market. 

The New Education Policy lays emphasis on value-based 
education that is purposeful and effective in life and aims to 
prepare students for gainful employment. Student evaluation 
plays a significant role in fulfilling the aspirations of NEP. After 
all, evaluation is something that should study what the students 
know and not something that probes into what they do not. 
After having obtained information regarding the deficiencies and 
gaps in the learning process, suitable remedial measures are to be 
planned by way of setting right the learning inadequacies. The 
examination system upholds the basic principles of meritocracy. It 
conceals the deep divisions that exist in the social structure and 
within the education system. 

However, at the end of the process of imparting knowledge, 
testing for achievement, obtaining feed back about learning 
deficiencies and suitable remedial work, the result should be 
that the student should have acquired the necessary intellectual 
abilities, skills and more skills. In most of the evaluation system 
being followed in our country to day, proper study of learning 
deficiencies and planning of remedial works are missing and this 
fact accounts for all the ills of student evaluation. 

The social value of the examination system stems from its 
secretiveness. There is the drama and ritual of secrecy at every 
stage. The opening of sealed envelopes in front of examinees at 
the appointed hour is no less than a severe national ritual which 
is performed at thousands of examination centres simultaneously 
in India, even in places where mass copying is subsequently 
allowed. No less dramatic is the hurried collection of answer 
papers at the end of the sacred three hours. Then comes the 
suspenseful lull lasting a couple of months during which lakhs of 
answer papers are evaluated by persons who have never set an 
eye on individual examiners. Finally, the great suspense of each 
single candidate is brought to a dramatic disclosure of results in 
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the national dailies. This entire set of proceedings is meant to 
convey one message - that the examination system is completely 
fair, that it gives everyone a perfectly equal opportunity. All 
differences of social background and quality of schooling vanish 
at the examination hall. No one is supposed to have access to 
any special resources. During the stipulated three hours, every 
candidate is alone, competing against everyone else on an 
apparently impartial basis. 

Nevertheless, there is hardly a day, when the media does not 
report incidence of cheating in our schools, colleges and 
universities. There is an upward trend in our students resorting 
to malpractice, be it in the examination hall, the school and 
college or university campus, or the outside world. Their sense 
of value is slowly and surely eroding. Historically, values have 
always played an important role in aħy educational movement. 
The foundation of effective education is the development of 
character, and values are at the core of the character. In the 
‘good’ old days, the student learnt the bulk of his value from his 
parents, a fair share from his teachers; and later on his life he 
imbibed the value from nation’s leaders. There has never been 
any doubt in the past on the kind of value we expected from our 
students. The question has always been, how to inculcate these 
values in today’s youth. The specific question is, why we have 
failed to do so even after 40 years of independence: because 
employment has been linked with degrees. The New Education 
Policy envisages delinking of degrees from jobs. Any job seeker 
will then necessarily try to acquire the skill required for 
pertaining the job. If the students are convinced that the degree 
of competence they possess is only going to help them in 
securing an active job, their attitudes will change and become 
more conducive to proper academic climate in the campus. 
Attendance will improve and the teacher — student relationship 
will be closer. 

Examination Reforms have been in the air for more than two 
decades. Attempts have been made by the University Grants 
Commission and the National Council for Educational Research 
and Training to rationalise what is unquestionably a manifest 
area of vulnerability in the educational system. It is true that the 
qualitative deficiencies in the educational system are derived 
mostly from the excessive reliance on the public examination for 
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the purpose of assessment of the academic attainment of the 
students. The examination system has not functioned as an 
instrument for raising the quality of the educational effort in the 
schools and colleges. It is futile to expect the examination system 
would serve as a process of learning not only have the 
universities by and large found it almost impossible to move 
away from the stereo-typed public examinations at the end of the 
academic year but have also come to believe that they are an 
inescapable necessity because they happen, rightly or wrongly, 
to be the main. providers of revenue required for their own 
financial sustenance. And it is not to be overlooked that lapses in 
the system of internal assessment in the colleges generated an 
atmosphere of mutual animosity between the teachers and 
students, characterised by complaints of favouratism and 
victimisation against the teachers and equally unethical 
pressures for dilution of evaluation against the students. 

Obtaining of feedback and remedial works should be a 
continuous process. According to some experts, this calls for a 
larger degree of academic autonomy. The main drawback of 
autonomy is the callous attitude of some unscrupulous teachers 
who tty to exploit the freedom offered. In foreign universities, 
the teachers and students dine together, but when the question of 
assessment of the students comes, the teacher will never budge. 
Unless, a student is really worth it, it is difficult for him or her to 
get the degree. We cannot say the same ef our teachers. If we 
cannot confidently confirm this, we cannot think of any 
innovation or reform. Vice-Chancellors come and go but the 
examination system remains the same. Conservatism prevails 
upon any reform - another major factor that disturbs any sound 
evaluation is the malpractices adopted by both the students and 
the teachers. 

Mass copying in examinations has become institutionalised in 
schools, colleges and universitites in India. In some state 
universities there is a nexus between students and managements 
of associated colleges which blatantly organise mass copying 
camps during examinations. Efforts by officials of universities to 
check the menance during the years has failed to make any 
headway. Some of the Indian universities in nothern India and 
central India have become infamous for “facilities” provided by 
some of their associated college to examinees. For example, 
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Faizabad University had been in the news for the last two years 
for a B.Ed Examination scandal while the Kanpur University 
Vice-Chancellor had a first hand experience when he was 
showered with cheating material as he went to inspect an 
examination centre. The Gorakhpur university reported 30 per 
cent of its centres being involved in organising mass copying for 
examinees. The Allahabad University has its own “mafia” which 
specially arranges for help to not so bright examinees to get not 
only pass marks but even distinction. At times the universities 
have announced that they would be constituting flying squads 
composed of teachers and the proctorial board to check incidence 
of use of unfair means. But by their own admission, the exercise 
is unlikely to be an effective deterrent. In the recent past the 
situation has deteriorated to such an extent that vice-chancellors 
have been forced to call for the police at examination centres. 
Even this police arrangement has not been able to control 
malpractices. 

Almost a decade ago, the University Grants Commission 
organised a Zonal workshop on “Examination Reforms - A Plan of 
Action”. Most of the recommendations were directed at 
improving the examination system by enabling university 
authorities to conduct examinations in a fair and impartial 
manner and exploring the possibility of the enactment of suitable 
legislation to make cheating a cognisable offence. But till date 
most of these recommendations have not been implemented. 
Not only Delhi University, but several others, have done 
practically nothing to usher in changes which could have 
provided a better deal to students and teachers alike. These 
mammoth educational institutions have trundled like 
juggernauts over the years crushing voices of dissent or reform. 
In the process, a nightmarish examination system has been 
allowed to flourish. Things have reached such a stage that a 
statement prepared by various University authorities in 
conjunction with UGC officials during the workshop clearly 
mentions that examinations have acquired such a strangle-hold 
over the teaching-learning process that what “we have got today 
is a system of examinations and not of education”. 

The statement goes on to say that the present system of 
examinations in the universities with its lack of reliability, 
validity and objectivity and undue emphasis on rote memory 
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and regurgitation of knowledge has come in for much adverse 
criticism. Secondly an ugly spectre has raised its head during 
recent years. The incidence of mass copying and use of unfair 
means has increased to such an extent that examinations in some 
of the universities are becoming a farce. 

Many universities are unable to hold examinations according 
to schedule or even put in the requisite number of teaching days 
before holding examinations. The actual conduct of 
examinations has become a nightmare. Notes and other 
materials are smuggled in the examination halls and answers to 
question papers are announced on loudspeakers. Sometimes, 
there is a constant threat to the life and limb of the invigilators or 
examiners, the statement adds. The threat to invigilators has 
become a major problem. Even in Delhi University, which boasts 
of a solid infrastructure, invigilators have been repeatedly 
assaulted. In 1987, the Shyam Lal College (E) vice-principal, 
while acting as superintendent for examinations, was stabbed at 
least eight times. He spent a long time recuperating in hospital. 
Last year, an invigilator in Zakir Husain College collapsed and 
died in the examination hall following a verbal altercation with a 
student who was reportedly using unfair means. In Deshbandhu 
College, another invigilator suffered a stroke and died while 
chasing a student who was running away with his answer sheet. 

Alarmed by such incidents, the Academic Council proposed 
comprehensive insurance for invigilators. Yet again this proposal 
has remained on paper. Meanwhile, a lot has been said 
regarding proper steps for better conduct of examinations such 
as effective security measures, proper supervision and 
invigilation, cordoning off the examination centres from the 
range of loudspeakers and other interference, flying squads and 
stern action in all cases involving copy and use of unfair means. 

To be fair to the authorities, some measures, in this regard 
have been taken but a lot more needs to be done to check this 
malaise. Specifically, the plan of action suggests that the syllabus 
in each paper should be demarcated into well-defined units or 
areas of content alongwith a topic-wise breakdown. The units 
may be numbered. The action plan also outlines that examiners 
should be free to repeat questions set in previous examinations. 
This is necessary in order to ensure that students do not leave 
out important portions of the syllabus. Instructions of paper 
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setters should be amended accordingly. There is often a very 
wide choice given to students for answering questions, say 5 out 
of 10. Such overall choice restricts the area of knowledge with 
which a student can pass an examination and is therefore 
undesirable. If there is choice, it may be provided by an alternate 
question in each unit of the syllabus. Lastly, no examination 
should be held without fulfilling the requirement of a minimum 
number of lectures or tutorials or laboratory sessions which 
should be clearly laid down by the university. The best part 
about these measures is they do not involve any change in acts, 
statutes or ordinances. It was expected that the universities 
would implement all these measures latest by 1982-83 but this 
has remained a fond hope. Some of these measures may have 
been adopted piecemeal but overall the change in the 
examination system has been negligible. Other important 
suggestions include that the university should allow 
decentralisation of examination retaining power for broad 
supervision of the examinations and power to give binding 
advice to the college in this respect. The university should 
maintain complete information about the manner in which 
colleges conduct examinations and it should keep a record of the 
statistics of performance. The results should be analysed and the 
university should draw attention of the college to this analysis. 
The boards of studies established by the universities should 
not only frame the syllabus but also a ‘bank’ of questions for each 
of the courses. Questions for the bank may be invited from 
teachers as well as students, and where necessary members of 
the boards of studies should frame the questions. In this manner 
each course will have a bank in which there may be 50 to 100 
questions. The questions in the bank must be suitably distributed 
over the entire course and they should preferably be of 
equivalent standard. The questions may be modified or changed 
every year. The questions in the bank must be published and 
made available to the staff and students concerned at the 
beginning of every year. Another recommendation is that the 
scripts must be examined by the teachers concerned at the 
colleges and the answer books be returned to the candidates. 
Candidates who wish to appeal against the grades awarded by 
the teacher be given an opportunity to appeal to a committee of 
which the members may be the principal, a teacher from the 
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department or section concerned and perhaps a sutdent 
representative. Acting upon this suggestion, the Delhi 
University authorities recently produced a document suggesting 
certain examination reforms with returning of answer scripts as 
one of the main planks. This proposal has already come under 
considerable flak from teachers as they feel that they would come 
under tremendous pressure. 

All is not well with the Delhi University examination system, 
according to Anup Ghosh reporting, on the campus in the 
Hindustan Times on May 9, 1989. The conduct of the years’ 
examination and the process of evaluation threw up several 
posers which not only pointed at the prevailing malaise within 
the system but also projected the helplessness of authorities to 
take prompt remedial measures. To begin with, over 40 
evaluators in Science courses addressed a letter to the University 
authorities that it was not possible for them to evaluate more 
than 15 scripts for honours and 20 scripts for general courses in 
one day. These evaluators dealing with Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology stated that university guidelines stipulated 
a minimum evaluation of 20-25 scripts for honours courses and 
30-35 in the general stream in one day which was mentally 
taxing. They stressed that if authorities stuck to this figure then 
a certain degree of laxity in evaluation was perhaps inevitable. 

This suggestion of the evaluators needs to be tackled at the 
highest level with utmost urgency since it directly involves the 
future of students. If tired evaluators are pushed against their 
will it does not need much intelligence to gauge the outcome. 
This point has also to be weighed against the large-scale 
application for re-evaluation of answer scripts in large numbers, 
as evident in the previous sessions, applied tremendous pressure 
on the examination branch with inevitable delays in announcing 
of results. The irate students gheraoed the Controller of 
Examinations in desperation but nothing positive could be 
achieved since the branch talked about shortage of staff and a 
host of other inadequacies. In such a situation, the only 
conclusion was that students were gradually losing faith in the 
process of evaluation. 

Commenting on the evaluator’s suggestion, a senior 
university official merely mentioned that a decision on this issue 
could be takén after a joint meeting of authorities and teachers 
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where the entire process would be reviewed. Here it must be 
pointed out that university guidelines allow marginal 
adjustment in number of answer scripts to be evaluated 
depending on special circumstance. Hence, the concerned 
officials could have taken a decision but that was not the case. 

Regarding the number of scripts to be evaluated per day, it 
may be pointed out that even the Central Board of Secondary 
Education does not allow evaluation of more than 25 scripts in 
one day by each examiner. ‘Another concerned issue is the time 
given for evaluation. Till April 1989, 30 invigilation is 
compulsory for teachers. The-trouble began when some teachers 
had to tackle the twin tasks of invigilation and evaluation on the 
same day. Examiners of answer scripts are paid merely Rs. 2 for 
pass courses and Rs. 3 for honours per script which can hardly be 
called an incentive. In another isolated incident, teacher-in- 
charge of conducting the B.A. English paper on April 25, 1989 at 
at Khalsa College, found that the packet of question papers 
contained 80 papers instead of 125: Immediately, they got in 
touch with the authorities who told them to get zerox copies 
made and have them distributed among the students. Since the 
photocopying machine at the college premises was out of order, 
the zerox copies were made at the nearest market. This caused a 
delay of over an hour for a section of students. Such interesting 
anecdotes speak volumes of Delhi University’s efficiency. 

That education is a necessity to enhance human existence is a 
confirmation that has come to stay. Another undoubted premise 
is that life long education is possible only with an activated 
intrinsic thinking process in a well-devotailed system beginning 
with pre-school, primary school, middle, high and higher 
secondary and finally branching off into specialisation, 
professional or otherwise. ‘Asa matter of fact, so well accepted 
and prevalent is the schooling system that a great deal of 
complacency has set in and the very fundamentals have been 
submerged or even forgotten. 

Are not the fundamentals of an educational process meant to 
enable a child to think to optimise his faculties, to broaden his 
framework, to create a backdrop suited to his individual talents, 
and finally leave the individual with an efficient thinking ability? 
On the other hand with the increasing pace of life and its 
complexity, in the scheme of things, we have preempted, to the 
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earliest level, subjecting children to a step by step, mass 
designated curriculum that makes for monotony. It has also 
often been found to operate even without the involvement of the 
intrinsic mind resulting in short term exam-oriented superficial 
learning. In the bargain, there is this prevalent misnomer that 
high marks in the examinations imply higher intelligence. 
Intelligence is indeed a coveted quality that develops from the 
ability to juggle various inputs to arrive at the most productive 
outcome. It develops from internalised information, from 
thinking constructions, from meaningful comprehensions. 

Education should be for the pursuit of knowledge and 
development of attitudes and values that realise the goals of the 
individuals and that of society. Traits of patriotism, character 
and the importance of nation building should be stressed. Even 
a cursory glance at the curriculum and methods of 
implementation of education policy will reveal that no attempt 
has been made to develop attitudes and values in the student 
and the methods adopted to impart knowledge and skills are 
also far from satisfactory There is hardly any emphasis on 
developing intellectual skills like rational thinking nor skills they 
have to use late in life, like cooperative skills. The whole effort 
seems to be mainly on training students to pass examinations. 

A review of the system of education will reveal that there is 
either a flaw in the aims of education or in the process of 
imparting training to students. It is unkind to criticise that 
present day education has no goals at all. However, the goals are 
incomplete and it is necessary to take a fresh look at the aims 
with a view to including these that are relevant to improve the 
attitudes and values in students. 


Chapter 2 


The Challenge of Education 


Education is a pre-requisite for progress and development. And, 
in the order of priorities, education has been accorded a high 
priority as an integral part of country’s developmental process. 
Before 1976, education was exclusively the responsibility of the 
States, the Central Government being concerned with certain 
areas like coordination and determination of standards in 
technical and higher education. In 1976, through a Constitution 
amendment, education became the joint responsibility of the 
Central and State Governments. During the Seventh Plan, the 
main thrust of educational activities is towards promotion of 
quality and excellence, gearing the education system to meet the 
challenges of emerging areas of science and technology, 
providing wider, opportunities for vocational education at 
different levels and restructing the education system to 
encompass the development of the country’s human resources 
potential. 

Nevertheless, if the rates of growth in literacy and population 
remain what they are now, the number of illiterates in India in 
the year 2000 A.D. will be 500 million. The World Bank estimates 
that 54 per cent of the world’s illiterates in the age group 15-19 
years, would be in India at the turn of the century - more 
illiterates in India than the world over. In our journey to 
progress and development, our first step must naturally be in the 
area of education. Determined efforts are being made in the 
Seventh Plan period to achieve the goal of universal elementary 
education and eradication of illiteracy in the age group 15-35 by 
1990. The political will to achieve the goal had manifested in two 
ways: 
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1. Acceptance of literacy as a basic human need as shown by 
its incorporation in the chapter of Minimum Needs 
Programme (MNP) of the Sixth Plan document, and 

2. Inclusion of Literacy in the 20-Point Programme. 

The estimated number of adult illiterates in this age group 
was estimated around 115 million in 1983. The end of the Sixth 
Plan on March 31, 1985 could at best see the coverage of 
approximately 20 million. At an annual average coverage of 
about 4 million, it would take at least a quarter of century (or five 
more plans) if not more, to reach the goal. Detailed block and 
school level planning with community participation and effective 
linkages with the local environment and development activities 
is envisaged as a major strategy to overcome the several 
obstacles associated with achieving the goal of universal 
elementary education and eradication of illiteracy. 

If as all we must set a time bound target of total adult literacy 
by 1990 for all illiterates in the age group of 15-35, we have to 
usher in a literacy revolution; firstly through massive 
mobilisation of resources in cash, kind and human resources; 
secondly, through shedding of age-old inhibitions and prejudices 
that may stand in the way of the success of the revolution; and 
thirdly, through adoption of innovations and non-traditional 
methods. A programme named Operation Blackboard is being 
implemented to provide the basic amenities in education in 
primary schools. At the same time efforts would be made to 
raise the standards of science and mathematics teaching at all 
levels. Non-formal education and open learning systems are 
being encouraged at every level. Because the formal system of 
education by itself could never meet all the educational needs 
and demands of the nation. Another is that all attempts should 
be made to use the most advanced technology available in full 
support of educational objectives. These two considerations 
have led to an increase conviction of establishment of a National 
Distance Learning Institution of quality which should cater to the 
needs of higher education in India as a whole. 

Education of Scheduled Castes and Tribes and people of hill 
areas is being specially promoted. Women’s education which is 
an area of special importance has been given a considered sense 
of priority. But the problem lies with relevance of higher 
education. Starting from a low base, growth of student 
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enrolment in higher education in India has been high, averaging 
9.7 per cent per annum in the period 1950-1987. However, the 
average annual increase in expenditure has been only 3 to 5 per 
cent during the decade 1975-1985. 

The number enrolled in higher education as a percentage of 
the total population in the age group 20-24 had crossed the figure 
of 8 per cent way back in 1981 which, however, is marked by the 
increasing unemployment rate of graduates, which has been 
estimated at 15 per cent in 1985. Paradoxically in certain 
professional and technical sectors of employment there is a 
shortage of skilled labour. Thus the educational system has 
failed to a great extent to respond to labour market conditions 
and even if there has been efforts, by the time these could 
produce results the conditions and parameters are no longer 
valid due to changed circumstances. Keeping these in views the 
government decided to-take up the reorganisation of the Higher 
Education to improve the link between the education and the 
employment and to create a more equitable distribution of the 
benefits of education with the publication of the document: 
“Challenge of Education”, public debate focused on education in 
India in a critical and dynamic way. 

Earlier preparations for enunciating the proposed national 
education policy, involving widest discussions, to facilitate its 
quick implementation (by 1986-87) were outlined in the Lok 
Sabha in April 1985. Replying to the debate on the budgetary 
demands for the Ministry of Education, they informed the 
Parliament that an in-depth study under way on the state of 
education. “The status paper was the first step” towards 
formulation of the national policy. Eminent educationists were 
being consulted in this connection, but the Education Minister 
made it clear that no committee had been set up for the purpose. 
The government could draw on the recommendations of the two 
commissions on teachers and the past education commission: It 
would then examine what changes are necessary in the 1968 
education policy document in respect of curricula, examination 
pattern and other factors. The second step will be discussed with 
the State Governments and educationists and others on the 
necessity of changes. Finally, the recommendations would be 
formalised with the widest possible debate, the Education 
Minister added. Unlike the reports of the previous commissions, 
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this time there will be provisions for an in-built mechanism for 
working out the recommendations. 

The new policy would aim at encouraging positive values, 
strengthening national integration, encouraging study of science 
and technology, establishing a link between education and 
employment, promoting a spirit of cooperation as well as a sense 
of equality and equity as a way of life. The basic components of 
the new education policy are: 

— Universalisation of elementary education 

— non- formal education 

— adult education, 

— open schools, model schools and vocational education. 

The document has taken into account the role the Central 
Government, State Governments, local bodies and voluntary 
organisations could play. The role of education is to transform a 
static society into one vibrant with a commitment to 
development and change learning society in which, people of all 
ages and all sections not only have access to education but also 
get involved in the process of continuing education. Education is 
concerned essentially with the future. If the new generation 
entering the 21st century finds itself ill-equipped, it will hold the 
present generation responsible for its inadequacies. Those who 
are being born now will finish their elementary schooling at the 
turn of the century and enter into a world which will, it is 
already clear, offer opportunities unprecedented in the history of 
mankind to those who are equipped to cope with the future 
challenges and the accelerating pace of change. 

India is faced with challenge at home whose urgency can not 
be denied. Whether the country can face these internal as well as 
external challenges successfully will decide the quality of life of 
its people of tomorrow. Education is the most effective 
instrument to meet these challenges. Only education can imbue 
people with the knowledge, the sense of purpose and the 
confidence essential for building a dynamic, vibrant and 
cohesive nation capable of providing its people with the 
wherewithal for creating better, fuller and more purposeful lifé. 

The main strength of the document is that it does not dodge 
the central issue, namely, the failure of the education policy of 
1968 and the consistent slipping of performance behind target, 
Plan after plan. The “Challenge of Education” is indeed ruthless 
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in its analysis of the education scenario of the country. Whether 
in respect of the miserable status of India’s primary schools or 
poor progress in female literacy and the 80 per cent school 
dropout rate or of the enormous stress under which the higher 
education system is cracking, the growing inability of the State 
and the Universities to cope with it and the morass into which 
the country’s colleges and professional institutions have sunk, 
the document is unsparing in its criticism of policies followed, 
decisions made, issues evaded. 

In the bulk of our universities the undergraduate degree 
programme remains outmoded, conventional and insipid. The 
inadequacies of ‘the course have been identified and widely 
debated. First, it lacks practical relevance both from the point of 
view of the student's living environment and employment 
potential. The instruction strategy reduces the student to the 
level of a passive recipient of, ill-digested second hand 
‘information. The student is denied the excitement of doing and 
discovering things for himself. In the absence of continuous 
internal assessment, the students do not feel the necessity for 
regular class attendance and self-study. Our college functions 
like mills and .factories turning out batches of graduates 
expecting too much of material successes, but are incapable of 
any useful work. There have been innumerable education 
reports but only feeble attempts on the past of the authorities to 
implement them. Even it is considered a waste of energy these 
days to point out remedies in this regard, one cannot help doing 
so - hoping against hope that the drawbacks in the system will be 
rectified sooner or later. 

Unfortunately, our colleges no longer train—for the youth to 
become useful.citizens. Demonstration of higher education has 
been a total failure. The sooner it is realised the better. To begin 
with, an entrance test should be held and only candidates with 
merit should be selected for admission to the colleges.. Those 
admitted must be given the best guidance possible and no effort 
should be spared to see that these students get all opportunities 
to develop potential. The colleges should be equipped better 
with library, laboratory and audio visual facilities. The best 
brains of the country must find a place and the teachers must 
have the ability to teach. 

Lad 
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At present class rooms in our colleges are packed and 
crowded. The poor teacher, often without the help of a raised 
platform, has to shout at the top of his or her voice for 50 minutes 
in a poorly lit, ill-ventilated room and to a noisy crowd of 
students. There is an urgent need for the infusion of a new sense 
of purpose and practical validity into the undergraduate 
programme. It also draws attention to the worrisome relative 
decline in the financial allocation for education and calls for- a 
deeper, more generous commitment through the setting up ofa 
joint Centre-State Commission on resources for education. 

The perception cost on adult literacy has to be related not 
merely to the definition of literacy in terms of census whereby 
persons are deemed literates who "can read and write with 
understanding in any language", but also in terms of functional 
and lasting literacy whereby the persons can make use of literacy 
in their day-to-day functions and with whom literacy stays for 
life and does not just vanish sooner or later after their leaving the 
adult literacy centre. The latest available exercise on per capita 
cost was roughly worked out in 1978 by the working group on 
adult education which assumed Rs. 80 as the effective cost for an 
adult learner plus Rs. 8 (or 10 per cent) as the administrative cost 
plus Rs. 16 (or 20 per cent) as the follow-up cost, i.e., a total of 
Rs. 104 per learner. Since 1978 the costing pattern has been 
revised: the remuneration of part-time instructor has been raised 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per month, the costs of teaching and 
learning materials has been substantially raised, the 
administrative and follow-up cost too have gone up due to 
inflationary reasons. Accordingly, even the most conservative 
estimates should put the per capita cost at no less than Rs. 150. 
The cost is for literacy alone and not for “retainable literacy". In 
fact what we.need is a composite or complete literacy course of 
longer duration than that of about 10 months or 300-350 hours 
for the target groups to take them all to a point of “retainable 
literacy”. Assuming Rs. 250 as the per capita cost on “retainable 
literacy”, what should be the total cost of covering say about 100 
million illiterate adults in the target group: In pure mathematical 
terms, Rs. 2,500 crores. The sixth plan had a provision of only 
Rs. 120 crores which was raised to Rs. 480 crores in the Seventh 
Plan. This was one of the follies the Technology Mission on 
Adult Education committed. a 
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It also grapples, unlike most earlier official documents on the 
subject of education, with the task of comprehending the many 
relationships between poverty and illiteracy, society and the 
school, economic development and social-cultural change, 
democracy based on popular participation and education. 
However, crude, sweeping or contentious is its analysis of these 
inter-connections, it at least focuses on these and calls for a 
“holistic” approach that resists any divorce between education 
and society, the economy and politics. This clearly has the merit 
of providing an insight into why, say, female literacy remains 
below 15 per cent, the examination system as rotten as ever, and 
the vocationalisation of education basically elusive. A total 
revamping is called for. From adhering to that ideal of 
expanding the intellect, schooling today, in fact, dangerously 
stifles a great amount of vibrancy. Add to that the typical 
bureaucratic bungling of lofty education policies, harassed 
teachers, over-ambitious parents, plus obviously, the exhausted 
students themselves and we have a completely murky picture. 
The government thought it could creditably answer them. With 
a staggering Rs. 6,200 crore outlay proposed for education in the 
last plan it was a large-scale investment, next only to defence 
expenditure. 

Not only is the female dropout percentage higher for each 
given year, but also, though there has been a barely discernible 
rate of reduction of dropout numbers over the years, this 
decrease too is comparatively slighter among the girls. The “no 
detention" rule (not keeping behind any “failures” per class) has 
not helped combat the problem. Nor have “attendance 
scholarships” and free uniform and mid-day meal schemes gone 
anywhere near serving as incentives for girls staying on in 
schools. 


Table 2.2 
Sexwise Dropout Trend in Classes I-VIII 
Year Boys Girls Total 
1977-78 73.9% 81.7% 76.9% 
1978-79 74.0% 81.2% 76.8% 
1979-80 73.5% 81.5% 76.6% 
1980-81 68.0% 79.4% 72.7% 


1981-82 68.5% 77.7% 72.1% 


nn 
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Despite repeated assurances of. “free and universal female 
education", the Indian girl child continues to get a somewhat 
raw deal from schooling. Everrin Kerala, Maharashtra and West- 
Bengal, which are ahead of other States in the education field, the 
statistics, especially rural, present a hopeless picture. Close to 95 
per cent of girls are unable to proceed beyond standard IV. If 
this is the case in the more "progressive" States of the country 
the prospects of the rest seem entirely bleak. 

Education is a powerful instrument whic;. helps to bring 
about effective. changes in the behaviour of the youth. True, 
education promotes harmonious development of all the faculties- 
physical, mental, emotional, social, moral and spiritual - towards 
adequate preparation for life. Many are of the opinion that the 
main function of education is to produce citizens with sound 
character and healthy personality.. Good citizens are the only 
hope for the progress and prosperity of the country. Inspiring 
ideals, proper conduct and life based upon good principles are 
very essential. It is quite common these days to find leaders in 
all sectors of society decrying the present climate of value crisis. 
Political, religiotis, social leaders and even educationists point 
out that the country is going downhill because the people seerh 
to have lost their moral integrity, sense of values and that 
expediency has taken the place of pride as opposed to adherence 
of principles of conduct. They particularly point out that 
students are growing up in à moral and spiritual vacuum. 

The document is equally weak, however, in its attempt to 
draw policy conclusions from its own dissection of the problem. 
Indeed in many cases, it makes no effort whatever to draw 
conclusions, even tentative ones. For instance, it bemoans the 
growing disproportion in resource commitment between 
elementary and higher education: while expenditure on the’ 
former has decreased from 56 to 36 per cent of the total between 
the first and the sixth plans, that on the latter has almost doubled 
to 16 per cent. The document is silent on the question as to 
whether the trend should be reversed and how. Its errors of 
commission, so to speak, are no less significant. It falls into the 
familiar trap of arguing in favour of certain old shibboleths, such 
as delinking jobs from degrees, but does not even begin to 
specify how this is to be done and what criteria ought to be 
applied in place of degrees. It suggests that university education 
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should be restricted to these with a scholastic bent of mind but 
then also hints that subsidies for higher learning should be cut, 
nowhere working out the highly inquitious implications of the 
latter proposal. — . 

The National Education Conference of December 1977 and a 
report entitled Development of Higher Education in India - A 
Policy Frame of February 1978, published by the University 
Grants Commission (UGC), have come out with a suggestion 
that the most “urgent and significant reform needed is to 
transform not only the value system but also the basic structure 
and processes of the educational system. It also implies the 
shifting of the ‘emphasis from teaching to learning, from 
individual to social objectives, and from more acquisition of 
information to the development of skills and character formation 
based on knowledge. 

The Kothari Commission (1964-66) in its report had 
recommended the inculcating of “moral and spiritual values” as 
are of the national objectives of education. Also, the Sri Prakasa 
Committee was appointed by the Government of India in 1959, 
to look into the specific provision for the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values in educational institutions. But precious little 
has been done to improve instruction in moral education. 

And finally, the document speaks of a “multi-prolonged 
strategy” combining a moratorium on the traditional type of 
college, with the promotion of vocationalisation and production 
of sophisticated manpower to-deal with new technologies, and 
an emphasis on the universalisation of elementary education. It, 
however, flinches from stating how this orientation can, be 
translated into policy premises that are amenable to 
implementation, what such a policy will look like in operational 
terms and precisely who will enforce it. The fact that the 
document does not specify these core parameters must be seen as 
a pity. For had it done so, it would have laid the foundation for a 
vigorous debate on the subject. 

Estimates reveal that only one fifth of the available 
agricultural technology has been absorbed in the villages, 
benefitting not more than one tenth of the farmers. This reveals | 
the need for a proper technology transfer device, the deficiency 
of which can hinder the nation’s progress. Unless improved 
scientific packages devised by the researchers reach the required 
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lot, summing up in their adoption the purpose of agricultural 
research will stand defeated. An up-to-date knowledge on the 
various scientific agricultural practices is necessary for the 
farmers in optimising returns from farming. For better yield, 
appropriate strategies for transfer of the scientifically formulated 
package of practices ought to be determined by the scientists 
group. The fact that agricultural development in the country 
depends upon millions of farmers large and small, scattered all 
over needs to be emphasised while formulating such strategies. 
Communicating a technology to the heterogeneous group of 
farmers in the entire country with the help of one and the same 
plan is possibly impractical. Of the various extension methods 
for transfer of technologies, mass contact technique of teaching 
has earned wide approval for its easy accessibility over a large 
number in quite a short time. This gave greater gravity to the 
concept of distance education wherein the teacher and learner 
are at a distance but the learning continues through various 
media like printed lessons, radio or television. The difficulty of 
systematic and frequent assembling to hear lessons can be over- 
come by introducing the more of distance education. 

The real crux of the matter is perhaps best summed up by 
Edmund King in his “Other School And Ours”: 

In Indian circumstances, effective information about health 
and nutrition and better crops is of more immediate significance 
than literacy. People who have learnt to read forget it if they 
have no books or lack the time or energy to read them. But basic 
education in skills, health, community well-being is likely to last. 


Background 

During the Sixth Plan, an outlay of Rs. 2,524 crores for 
education was approved by the Planning Commission, whereas 
the anticipated expenditure was Rs. 2,945 crores. For the Seventh 
Plan, the Planning Commission approved an outlay of Rs. 6,383 
crores. During 1985-86, the total budgeted expenditure of the 
Central and the State Education Departments worked out to 
Rs. 9,999.17 crores forming nine per cent of the total budget of 
the Central and State Governments. 

How much money is really needed during the Eighth Plan for 
achieving the New Education Policy targets? Estimates vary to 
the extent of Rs. 10,000 crores: or more. While a planning 
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commission group on education has pitched the demand at 
between Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 45,000 crores, some senior officials in 
the Education Ministry think that this is an unrealistic amount to 
ask for. They feel that a more realistic projection ought to be in 
the region of Rs. 25,000 crores. This, together with the proposed 
borrowings from external agencies (something like $ 500 millions 
are to be raised from the World Bank in 1990 for modernising 
polytechnics) should be enough to keep the NEP on track, it is 
stated. Although targets in areas like the Navodaya Vidyalayas 
may have to be slashed considerably, there would not be much 
disruption. 

However, there are widespread doubts in the Ministry if the 
government would be willing - or be in a position - to give even 
something as modest as Rs. 25,000 crores. “Our experience is 
that every time we ask for money for education, we are told how 
difficult the situation is and how the need of certain other sectors 
is more pressing and so on”, says a senior official adding that the 
Ministry is “very sore” over the low priority given to education 
in terms of money. One view is that the Planning Commission 
group may have consciously inflated “its estimate - the 
calculation being that this would give it greater leverage at the 
bargain counter.” If you ask for Rs. 40,000 crores, the 
Government may agree to give you half of it, but if you ask for 
less, they would ask you to reduce it even further , it is argued. 

According to the 1981 census, the national average literacy 
rate which was 16.67 per cent in 1951, has increased to 36.23 per 
cent in 1981. Eighteen states and Union Territories are above the 
national average. According to 1971 census, the highest literacy 
rate of 61.56 was in the Union Territory of Chandigarh and the 
lowest literacy rate of 11.29 was in Arunachal Pradesh. 

In 1981, Kerala improved its earlier position of number two in 
the ranking of literacy rate and attained the highest position with 
a literacy rate of 70.42 per cent, while the lowest rate literacy rate 
of 20.79 continues to be in Arunachal Pradesh. The literacy 
position in the age group 15-35 increased from 254.1 lakh in 1951 
to 1,101 lakh in 1981. The total number of literates increased 
from 601.9 lakh in 1951 to 2,475.5 lakh in 1981 (including the 
estimated literate population of Assam), a four-fold increase in 
thirty years. 

Simultaneously, the total number of illiterates has increased 
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from 3,009 lakh in 1951 to 4,376.3 lakh (including the estimated 
illiterate population of Assam) in 1981, of which 3,6952. lakh 
(84.44 per cent) live in rural areas. The literacy rates among men 
is 46.89 per cent against the female literacy rate of 24.82 per cent. 
Of the total 412 districts in the country (1981 Census), 243 
districts had a literacy level below the national average, inclusive 
of 193 districts where the female literacy rate was below 20 per 
cent. 


Table 23 

Literacy Group 
State[U.T. Literacy Rate 
Low Literacy Group 
West Bengal 40.9 
Punjab 40.8 
Karnataka 385 
Haryana 36.1 
Orissa 34.2 
Meghalaya 34.1 
Andhra Pradesh 29.9 
Madhya Pradesh 279 
Uttar Pradesh 272 
Jammu & Kashmir 267 
Bihar 262 
Rajasthan 244 
Arunachal Pradesh 208 
High Literacy Group 
Kerala 704 
Chandigarh 648 
Mim 599 
Goa, Daman & Diu 567 
Andaman & Nicobar 51.6 
Maharashtra 47.2 
Tamil Nadu 46.8 
Gujarat mi 
Nagaland 
Himachal Pradesh 425 
Manipur 414 


se ESRB ea s 
Source: Status Report: IGNOU, May, 1989 
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Fig. 2.2 
Elementary Education in India 
Progress of Enrolment 
(Lakh Persons) 


931 


PRIMARY LEVEL (CLASS I TO V) 
AGE 6-11 YEARS 


MIDDLE LEVEL (CLASS VI TO VIII) 
AGE 11-14 YEARS 


1950-51 60-61 65-66 68-69 78-79 82-83 84-85 85-86 86-87 
(TARGET) 


Source : India, 1987 
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The highest priority has been given to the programme of 
universalisation of elementary education for fulfilment of the 
constitutional directive of providing universal free and 
compulsory education to all children upto the age of 14. 
The table below shows the enrolment achievements for the year 
1985-86 and target for the year 1986-87. 


Table 24 
Enrolment Achievements and Targets 
(Figures in lakks) 


1985-86 1986-87 
Achievements Targets 


ene ee ea MEME RTESPTRTNET FAS 


Age group 6-11 Enrolment (Classes I-V) 891.26 931.10 
Enrolment as per cent of age group population (95.36) (99.20) 
Age group 11-14 Enrolment 

(Classes VI-VIIT) 289.97 312.89 
Enrolment as per cent of age group population (55.63) (59.76) 
Age group 6-14 Enrolment (Classes I-VI) 1,181.23 1,243.99 
Enrolment as per cent of age group population — (81.14) (85.08) 

D í 


Presently, education in class I-VIII in all Government/local bodies 
and aided schools in most of the states/union territories in the country 
is free. 


Let us absorb some more figures, since the period of 
Independence or the beginnifig of the First Plan (1947 and 1951 
respectively) upto recent past, mostly 1982-83. The dates given 
in the document are either varying or are not exactly specified. 
Educational Institutions increased from 2.3 to 6.9 lakhs (5.04 
lakhs primary schools, 1.23 lakh secondary schools, rest higher 
educational institutions: 5,246, colleges at present and 140 
universities). Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh take the lead 
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Daman and Diu, Lakshadweep, and Pondicherry. Besides, it is 
also free for girls in Manipur, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. Children belonging to scheduled castes and tribes get 
free education in all states and Union Territories upto class X. 
Education upto the higher secondary stage (Class XI-XII) is free 
in Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura, 
West Bengal, Sikkim and in the Union Territories of Arunachal 
Pradesh, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli and Pondicherry. The Central Government is 
reimbursing the tuition fees charged from girls in Class IX to XII 
in government aided/local body schools to the State 
Governments and Union Territories from the year 1985-86. 

The adoption of the 10 + 2 pattern was first recommended by 
the Calcutta University Commission (1917-19). The proposal was 
aso endorsed by the Central Advisory Board of Education. It 
was made part of the national policy on education in the policy 
resolution of 1968. Apart from a uniform structure, the pattern 
provides for changing the content of education to suit national 
needs. The system makes vocationalisation of the higher 
secondary stage easier and more effective. Above all, the system 
helps in raising standards both at the school and the university 
Stages. All the states and Union Territories have switched over 
to 10+2 pattern of education. 

There is some equivocation in “the perspective", which claims 
“substantial achievement in quantitative terms" already.: Let us 
not chop logic. We are talking here of a population of 75-100 
crores. Whatever has been achieved may be large but it has to be 
measured against the even larger unfulfilled needs and promises 
of the future held out to a multitude muted by ignorance and 
poverty. 

More than half of the total 1,600 vocational institutions are 
located'in Tamil Nadu.. Here again Tamil Nadu proves the 
possibility of substantial multiplication of vocational training. 
We need skills- carpenters, smiths, masons, plumbers, 
electricians, surveyors, fitters, mechanics of various kinds, 
operators for machines and instruments, hand deft and repairing 
electronics equipment or anything else - for the maintenance of 
assets we create, but do not maintain well. 
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About 58 per cent of workers in public and private sector 
undertakings require technical skills and knowledge had no 
formal instruction. 

More than 60 per cent of the total work force of 24.4 crores 
requiring general education are without it. How does one 
communicate with them on planning, production, population 
control, health, scientific temper, and all that ? Enrolment in 
1981: 9.3 crores in elementary schools, 0.95 crores in secondary 
schools and 0.31 crores in higher educational institutions. 
However, only 20 per cent of the population in the secondary 
school age group is actually studying in schools. The number of 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools increased from 75 
to 32 lakhs. The expenditure on education currently is about 3 
per cent of our GNP; while it was 7.2 per cent in earlier years (Rs. 
5,200 crores were spent in 1982-83 on education by the centre and 
all the states together). Other countries spend about 6 to 8 per 
cent of their GNP. 

It is the human resource of a nation, nor its capital nor its 
material resources that ultimately determine the character and 
pace of its economic and social development. Human resources 
constitute the ultimate basis for wealth of a nation. Capital and 
natural resources are passive factors of production; human 
beings are the active instruments that accumulate capital harness 
national resources, develop social, economic and political 
insticutions and carry forward the development of the nation. 

Thus we see that in the history of mankind, education has 
formed a continuum and a base for the development of human 
society. Through development of attitudes, values, capabilities 
both knowledge and skills, education provides strength and 
resilience to people to respond to changing situations and enable 
them to cause and contribute to societal development. History 
has established beyond doubt the crucial role played by human 
resources in the development of nations and the development of 
human resources is the main function of education. 

Significantly, a nation which is unable to develop skills and 
access of knowledge and utilise them effectively in the national 
development will be unable to develop anything else. The 
principal instrumental mechanism for developing human skills 
and ktiowledge is the formal educational system. The challenge 
is gathering momentum through a policy perspective. Still there 
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is a strong feeling in the country that the mass of young people 
leaving schools, colleges and universities continue to regard 
manual activity and vocational employment as something 
inferior to the most routinised clerical work. In a society seeking 
to move into the modern technology, this essentially fuedal 
attitudes can be a terrible handicap. 

It has been an article of faith amongst the Policy Planners in 
India that while economic strength and vitality determined the 
scope and quality of political freedom, for millions, the quality of 
freedom depends on the enkancement of production being 
accompanied by an equitable distribution of goods and services. 
This, it is recognised, is possible only through the expansion, 
dispersal and diversification of employment. In human terms, 
democratic development implies the availability of equal 
opportunities to all people, irrespective of caste, creed, sex and 
religion to develop their personalities. It implies access to 
knowledge and awareness of particular field of Arts, Sciences 
and Humanities as also of values and traditions. 

To achieve the multiple but interdependent goals of personal, 
economic, social, political and cultural development, it is 
necessary to make appropriate provisions for integrated 
programmes of education for people who happen to be living at 
different levels of personal and economic development, 
possessing different linguistic, social and cultural attributes. 
Such programmes will have to have a common core curriculum 
to strengthen unity within diversity and also to facilitate mobility 
from one part of the country to another. 

The crucial role of the Universal elementary education for 
strengthening the fabric of democracy through the provision of 
equal opportunities to all for the development of their inherent 
individual potential, has been accepted from the very incepti Y 
of our Republic in the form of Articles 45 under Directive 
Principles of State Policy in the Constitution. This was reiterated 
in 1968, by the Resolution on the National Policy of Education. 
Removal of adult illiteracy. had also been accepted as an 
imperative goal to be achieved through the implementation of 
broad-based functionally relevant educational programmes. 

Literacy means only the ability to read and write, which is 
nothing like sustained education for eight years. Remembering 
that out of 100 children who entered Standard I, as many as 80 
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dropped out before they reached Class VIII, the figure of those 
educated at least upto Class VIII would be much lower than 36 

per cent. It is possibly only about 15 per cent. This is a poor | 
harvest of three-and-a-half decades of education in free India. 

Thus even if we concede that a few years of schooling are better 

than none, at least half the money being spent on primary 

schooling is being wasted. The choice before the government is, 

therefore, to continue expanding the formal system in spite of 
this waste, or to improve the existing system, allow access to it to 

be restricted, and to build up the non-formal education system to 

take care of the rest. 

Clearly the government has opted for the latter course of 
action. This is dictated not only by the hard realities of 
economics but also by two other equally vital consideration: 
firstly, more and more educationists have complained that the 
formal schooling system makes large numbers of young people, 
particularly in the rural areas, unwilling to take up the work that 
is available, and unable to obtain the work they desire. The high 
dropout rate is one reflection of this. Thus non-formal education 
is needed not only to supplement the formal, but to change the 
orientation of primary education and teach children about things 
which are of direct use to them, and about problems that they 
can relate to. 

The second consideration is that at the top of the pyramid of 
modern education the demands on the intelligence of the student 
have been rising steadily. So far only the so-called mission and 
public schools have been able to adapt their curricula sufficiently 
to produce students capable of meeting these demands. But this 
has actually hardened the class barriers in our society and shut 
out children from less privileged home. These commonly be 
broken by raising the quality of state education at the primary 

pind secondary level, and restricting access to it to the more 
intelligent students. The Education Minister's hint that the 
government will aim at establishing pace-setting-schools - “a 
Doon school in every district” - is in line with this thinking. In 
the same way, he has endorsed the admission of students to 
colleges on the basis of merit alone. But to equip other graduates 
of the secondary schools, and for that matter of the non-formal 
system, to earn their livelihood, the government wishes to 
reinforce vocational and technical education. 
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The main problem with this, as the educauon minister 
concedes, is that vocational training has not acquired 
respectability. But he has not been able to pinpoint why, and this 
is the major lacunae in the government's approach. The reason is 
that our formal university system is so rigid and archaic that 
those who go into the non-formal and vocational streams are 
barred for ever from upgrading their qualifications and 
obtaining a degree. Our universities have no evening classes, no 
condensed vocation “semesters”, and no provision for allowing a 
student to get a degree by taking a few courses at a time over a 
period of several years. On the contrary, till todate, an aspirant 
to a degree must finance himself for three years, attend day 
classes and sit for a set of prescribed examinations either at the 
end ct each year, or in a “sudden death" fashion at the end of the 
third year. 

In practice, no one who is holding a job can give it up for,three 
years, much less save enough to meet his living and tuition 
expenses during this period. In any case even if he is able to do 
all this, the admission board will still look only at his school- 
leaving marks and not give one iota of credit for the experience 
he has accumulated during his years at work. Needless to say, 
the situation is infinitely worse for women unless they happen to 
be married and well-enough off to be able to afford domestic 
servants. What is worse, the university system makes it nearly 
impossible for companies to give higher education to their 
talented workers in order to promote them to responsible jobs. 

The resulting frustration often makes such persons turn their 
abundant energies and intelligence towards irresponsible forms 
of trade union activity. Thus, if the government is serious about 
developing the non-formal, vocational education stream at the 
primary and secondary levels, it will do well to start by 
reforming the system of education at the very top. If the new 
education policy is to succeed, an extra 80 million persons each 
in the 6-14 years and 15-35 years categories will have to be 
enrolled in school. In addition, the holding capacity of the latter, 
i.e., those who do not dropout, will have to reach 80-90 per cent 
from the present 20 per cent. For the policy to succeed, there will 
have to be 80 million new enrolments for universal education, 80 
million adults to be made literate, six million enrolments at the 
secondary level, one million enrolments in vocational course and 
one million enrolments for higher education, 
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The figure works out is that the government will need to pay 
for books and science kits alone in the amount of Rs. 300 per 
student per year for elementary education and Rs. 10,000 per 
student per year for secondary education. The government 
outlay for vocational education will have to be Rs. 10 crores and 
for higher education Rs. 100 crores. This is possible but for that 
the resources would have to be generated. But if this came 
about, the public sector will not be able to meet the demand for 
text books and the existing private book publishing industry will 
be the logical choice for a cooperative venture in this regard. The 
public sector book publishing industry can only meet the present 
level of demand where the dropout rate reaches 80 per cent by 
the end of the secondary stage. 

Where do we go from this wrestle with numbers? Let us bring 
the issues into focus. Here we shall deal with two principal 
issues: How much money should be set aside for education? 
Where should the efforts be concentrated? Obviously, three per 
cent of our GNP has proved to be quite inadequate. Of course, 
new ways should and could be found to make the money go 
further. But we must yet step up the expenditure gradually from 
four per cent to six per cent by the year 1990. It is to be 
remembered that the so-called non-plan revenue recurring 
expenditure (or teachers, etc.) will increase every year until 
elementary education becomes universal and the population 
figure stationary. The figure of six per cent, which may rise to 
eight per cent by the year 2000 A.D. is not as frightening as it 
looks. Kerala spent 36 per cent of its revenue expenditure 
budget on education in the year 1982-83 was Rs. 29,710 crores 
and 36 per cent of this figure would be Rs. 7,500 crores, the actual 
expenditure on education during the year 1982-83. The total 
revenue expenditure of all the States during the same period was 
about Rs. 5,200 crores which included about Rs. 800 crores as 
plan expenditure, on capital assets, etc. The figure of Rs. 5,200 
crores included the expenditure of the Central Government. 

There is no doubt that expenditure in rural areas, which is 
now only 44 per cent of the total expenditure on education, while 
about 72 per cent of the population resides in rural areas, must 
be increased. The figure of expenditure should rise to 60 per 
cent by 1990. With this distribution six per cent of GNP spent on 
education, it would just be possible to fulfil the promise of the 
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Constitution by the year 2000 AD., if population control 
measures are enforced as planni 

What is the quantum of funds required to ensure that the 
Constitutional goal of providing free and-compulsory education 
of all children in the 6-14 age groups by 1990 is achieved? The 
working group on elementary education constituted by the 
Planning Commission has recommended an outlay of Rs. 6,200 
crores on the basis of the norms representing the minimum 
needs of schools. Though the proposed outlay is massive, senior 
officials of ‘the education ministry have serious reservation on 
whether the Constitutional goal can be achieved. The task is 
much too colossal they think. 

Let us take a look at the figures involved if the goal is to be 
achieved. Total enrolment in this age group must increase to 640 
lakh children of whom 250 lakh will be in formal school and 390 
in non-formal system. For catering to the needs of 250 lakh 
children, a minimum of 9.68 lakh teachers would need to be 
recruited. This in turn would require creating teacher training 
facilities for another 3.68 lakh teachers. Moreover, about 22,000 
additional inspectors of schools and extension officers would be 
needed for strengthening the administration and supervision of 
elementary education. Going by conservative estimates early 
Rs. 23,000 crores would be needed for building new schools, 
clearing the backlog in buildings and meeting equipment needs. 

Again for meeting the requirement of enrolment in non-formal 
school system, over 15 lakh instructors would be needed in a 
part time basis and they would need pre-service training. 

In the context of the Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, having 
spoken of revamping the educational system in the country 
during his broadcast to the nation on assuming office in 1985, 
education ministry officials felt the need that additional funds 
needed might well be found and methodology developed to 
reduce costs to the extent possible. The proposed outlay 
represents a substantial step-up over the sixth plan outlay for 
elementary education of Rs. 905 crdres and a likely expenditure 
during the seventh plan period of Rs. 900 crores. With as much 
as 90 to 95 per cent of the education budget going towards the 
salaries, where are the funds for innovation or expansion? The 
first hesitant steps in trying to bridge the resource gap have been 
taken by asking the World Bank for assistance of Rs. 1000 crores 
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for two projects for modernising middle-level technical 
education - one of them commencing in 1990 and the other in 
1991. The International Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
impose the least pre-conditions on funding for technical 
education, so this is to be a priority area of multilateral funding. 

There are about 550 polytechnics in the country, each turning 
out about 150 students a year. Though the calibre of the teachers 
as well as the students seeking technical education is of a high 
order, the polytechnics are in a pathetic state. The buildings are 
dilapidated and laboratory facilities obsolete. Foreign funding 
would also help India to diversify its course and later to the ever- 
changing needs of industry. As it is, despite the comparatively 
small number of trained technical hands turned out by the 
polytechnics there is large-scale un-omployment among them 
and this is attributed to the mismatch between the heeds of 
industry and the qualifications and skills of students. Innovative 
and large scale programme of education at the state level are to 
be funded by bilateral sources like SIDA, CIDA, DANIDA, 
NORAD and UNICEF. 

These are to supplement State resources. The Finance 
Ministry has now agreed to States making full use of the bilateral 
and without raising a percentage of the grant locally. While the 
World Bank assistance is to be a soft loan, bilateral assistance will 
be an outright grant. With assistance, from CIDA and UNICEF a 
major thrust is to be made for the education and economic 
development of Bihar, a backward problem state. The assistance 
will cover primary to University-level education. NORAD 
assistance for eight districts of Uttarkhand is to be related to 
environment education. In Orissa bilateral assistance will cover 
educatíon upto the secondary stage including construction of 
hostels for tribal students. 

The number of remote habitations that need schooling 
facilities as well as schools with just one teacher (NPE says there 
should be at least two teachers in every school) are colossal. 
While it is true that foreign assistance could mean interference in 
a very sensitive area of development, the close monitoring by 
funding agencies should make the assisted institutes put their 
best foot forward. The Ministry too is rightly being cautious. In 
its preliminary discussion with the World Bank it has refused to 
be dictated to on fees as well as the courses to be introduced, It 
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has said no foreign expert should be stationed in India and only 
for review and appraisal of projects will experts be allowed. 

According to fourth All India Educational Survey, conducted 
in 1982, physical facilities in elementary schools particularly in 
rural areas are deplorable, about 40 per cent of 470,000 primary 
and 14 per cent of 112,000 middle schools are housed in 
unsatisfactory structures, in “Kutcha”, thatched huts and even in 
open space. 

The survey also revealed that 36 per cent of primary schools 
do not have minimum furniture, including mats for children to 
sit on, blackboards and other minimum equipment required. 
Sixty per cent of primary schools have no drinking water 
facilities while toilet facilities are no existent in a large number of 
schools. Further, with the absence of women teachers and toilet 
facilities, the girls are reluctant to attend schools. 

The group has recommended that strenuous efforts should be 
made for removal of the backlog in physical facilities. In 
particular, construction of school buildings, provision of essential 
equipment, construction of toilets and provision of drinking 
water in schools should receive priority. With its back virtually 
against the wall and budgetary allocations in the last two years 
not keeping pace with the expansion and development of 
education envisaged in the National Policy on Education (NPE), 
the Education Department had the hard choice of admitting 
failure in the implementation of NPE and'throwing up its hands 
in despair or seeking external assistance. Fortunately, for all 
those who still cherish dreams of having a literate India by 1995 
and a dynamic system of vocational and higher education, the 
Ministry has opted for the latter course. 

In 1987-88 the Budget for Education was stepped up to Rs. 840 
crores including Rs. 40 crores for education in remote border 
areas, from Rs. 352 crores in the previous year, and there was a 
glimmer of hope that Education was finally being given its due 
importance in the development sector. ^ Accordingly all 
programmes - universal elementary education, vocational 
education, opening of Navodaya Vidyalayas and teacher training 
programmes - were stepped up. But in the following two years 
there was no increase in the Education budget. 

This is despite the grim warning in the NPE 'that dileterious 
:onsequences of non-investment or inadequate investment in 
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education are indeed serious. With 71,495 (13.5 per cent) 
primary schools in the country still not having a school building 
and 1,48,033 (almost 28 per cent) primary schools having a single 
teacher according to the fifth education survey, the budget for 
primary and upper education is short by Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 crores 
a year. The National Literacy Mission in 1989-90 asked for 
Rs. 160 crores but received less than half the amount. 

Moreover, there are at present 1,270,000 single teacher schools, 
which would require another lady teacher. Taking note of this, 
the eighth finance commission has accepted education in its 
package for special assistance, which may be of the order of Rs. 
70 crores in five years. The working group has also 
recommended that non-formal part-time education programme 
for elementary age group children should be continued in a big 
way in the Seventh Plan. Central support for the scheme should 
be available at an enhanced rate. It should not only encompass 
educationally backward states, but even educationally backward 
districts, regions in other states. The working group i5 of the 
view that while the major portion of resource for elementary 
education would be made available in the education sector, there 
are a number of other sectors of development, which should be 
required to earmark funds for education. 

Programmes being implemented under the integrated rural 
development programme (IRDP) and national rural employment 
programme (NREP) must make suitable provision, for instance, 
in respect of construction of school buildings. Similarly, agencies 
like the Khadi and Village Industries Commission, the 
Handloom Board could assist schools in organising socially 
useful and productive work on more meaningful line by 
providing raw materials, assisting in the training of students and 
instructors and by arranging the sale of finished products. The 
workshop groups has stressed in no uncertain terms that the 
future of the nation depended upon the extent to which illiteracy 
was eradicated and basic education guaranteed to all. 

It needs to be realised that education has been shown to have 
significant relationship with fertility rates. It also generates 
capacity to the innovative practices in production process, thus 
contributing to i productivity and production. 
Education, according to the working group, also enables à 
person to take benefit, without depending upon interpretation of 
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intermediaries, of the facilities and services that have been 
created for the public. In ‘this sense, it assists in increased 
participation through access and development inputs and 
reducing exploitation, the working group said. 

The then Education Minister, Mr. K.C. Pant underlined the 
need for work oriented national policies that seek to identify the 
work that was to be done not only at present but over the next 
five to ten years, within the framework of long term trends: “We 
need to prepare young people to be employable either on their 
own or inside organisations. In other words, we need to prepare 
them for work rather than for jobs. According to him, there was 
plenty of work to do in all sectors of the society but not enough 
jobs. Therefore, there was a necessity to define a new approach 
to link education and work. This is what the government was 
attempting to do. He said that in this context it had become 
fashionable to refer to the modern western concept of work 
experience forming an integral part of education. Decades ago, 
Gandhiji had warned the people that education must not be 
divorced from work and propagated his concept of basic 
education. 

In the name of educational improvement, accent should not be 
placed on the number of books the students go through than the 
number of books that go through them. The load of books is 
believed to enhance the prestige of the school. This attitude is 
very well symbolised by the latest American habit to order a few 
feet of literacy along with other furniture when they build their 
new house, just to impress their visitors, without the least 
thought that depth is more important than length. 

If the four walls of the school or college do not constitute 
education, the four walls of a library also cannot stand for proper 
education. Self-discipline is the main ingredient to facilitate the 
growth and flowering of the individual student which should be 
the aim of proper education. In the past, development of 
personality and character was given priority over academic 
excellence. The children then never carried more than a rough 
notebook, a slate and a pencil. Addition and substraction were 
taught in simple ways and were done mentally. Now, who does 
mental sums. Yes, the present day grandfathers do. Children 
never had a list of homework, tests and terminal examinations at 
the K.G. level. The parents did not have to break their heads for 
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them to achieve any top grades. Yet, those old schools produced 
a good many scientists, engineers and literary geniuses, a class 
above what is now. 

The vocational courses at the secondary stage have now been 
largely devised for the organised industrial sector only. It is 
noted that there is a need to tap fully the opportunities offered 
by the secondary and tertiary sectors. There is a need to further 
explore appropriate courses for education in the agricultural 
sector too. Another need of the hour is to transform the 
educational system with a view to promoting productivity 
through the teaching of technical and technological skills and 
inculcation of the dignity of manual labour, the value of willing 
to do hard work and the spirit of entrepreneurship and by 
accelerating the process of modernisation and the development 
of scientific temper and outlook. 

The Education Ministry actually gave a call for radical 
transformation in the educational system to suit the national 
needs and aspirations and in order to meet the demands of a 
modern democratic, secular and socialist society. Education 
should be a powerful tool of national integration which implies 
the development of proper non-communal attitudes, the 
subordination of all narrower loyalties to the supreme loyalty to 
the nation and the development of a capacity for tolerating 
differences and a readiness to collaborate with others in present 
shared goals. It should inculcate in the people a respect for the 
basic value and objective enshrined in our Constitution. 

It is a further call for a national endeavour to eradicate 
illiteracy by coordinating efforts directed towards fulfilment of 
the Constitutional obligations of providing universal elementary 
education for all children up to 14 years of age, coupled with 
universal literacy among adults. It is also observed that the fast 
rate at which knowledge is growing necessitated fundamental 
change in teaching and learning processes and modernisation of 
the planning and management of education. 
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Chapter 3 


The Root Cause of the 
Crisis in Education 


However, we have inherited an unfortunate situation in our 
academic institution in which the students and the teachers are 
organised on political lines. The likes and dislikes of students 
are often dictated by political considerations. There are tales of 
teachers who invite students against their colleauges who belong 
to other organisations. Inter-union rivalries have spoiled the 
academic atmosphere in many institutions - whether it be the 
rivalry between teachers’ union or students’ unions: The tragic 
situation is one in which a teacher organisation and a student 
organisation join hands to fight other organisations of teachers or 
students or both. 

{t is often pointed out that the nature of work of the teacher is 
such that it can neither be defined explicity nor evaluated 
meaningfully. Unlike a worker in a factory or on a farm, whose 
output can easily be measured, targeted and evaluated in terms 
of achievements, the output of a teacher is largely in terms of 
human resources, development and can not be defined, targeted 
or evaluated. It is no doubt that this task is multifaceted and 
complex, but the college or university system all over the world 
has come to terms with it - and evolved fairly equitable 
procedures for distinguishing the excellent teacher from the 
good, the good from the average, the average from the bad, and 
the bad from the horrible. Instances, of miscarriage of justice do 
come up in the best campuses of the world, but they are rare and 
the system functions, assimilating the stresses and strains 
generated by such cases. 
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According to Prof. Moonis Raza and Marjorie Fernandes, a 
stage has now come when Indian academics, learning from 
world experience, should move towards evolving such a system. 
The task may be broken up in three stage? 

(i) Clear definition of the functions of the faculty 

(ii) Building a data base for each of the above functions, and 

(iii) Evolving a system for evaluating the above. 

It was the Robbin's Committee which, as far back as in 1963, 
made a commendable analysis of the work done by the faculty 
and evolved the following scheme of classification: 

A. Teaching (in the university)-actual teaching (lectures, 

practicals, etc.), preparation of teaching, correction of 

students' work, 

. Research, 

. PrivateStudy, 

. Administration of university, college or departmental 
affairs, (including committees, interviews, official 
correspondence), 

E. Other work inside the university - advice to and 
consultation with students (in an official capacity) on 
personal problems, examining, meetings of learned 
societies, conference and others, and 

F. Work outside the university - extra- mural teachings' other 
teaching, consulting work, external committees or 
administration and others. 

It is the university which by bringing the two together, 
enriches and strengthens both. The university is the abode of the 
unending research-teaching-research continuum through which 
the understanding of the being as becoming is being perpetually 
deepened. * 

The function of the faculty may be identified as follows: 

(i) To impart accumulated knowledge to the younger 
generation through a combination of teaching and 
evaluation, 

(ii) To generate new knowledge, 
(iii) To extend the benefits of its academic work to the people at 
large and'use it in the service of the community particularly 
its deprieved section, and 
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* Functions of teachers at higher level by Moonis Raza and Marjorie 
Fernandes, Hindu, December 15, 1987. 
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(iv) To participate in the management of the institution and 
associated activities. 

The wide spectrum of functions that teachers perform should 
not be taken to mean that every teacher is required to shoulder 
all the responsibilities in equal measure. The mix of functions 
that a teacher actually performs depends on a number of factors: 

First, personal inclinations of teacher differ considerably. 
Some enjoy an advisory role in students’ activities, while others 
do not. 

Second, the weight of research and teaching in the work of a 
teacher varies with the level of education, while in an 
undergraduate college, for example, teaching may be relatively 
more important, research may be given greater weightage at the 
university level. 

Third, some functions are performed to a greater extent in 
some faculties than in others. Consulting work, for example, is 
more prevalent in the faculties of engineering, agriculture and 
management than in those of humanities and other social 
sciences. 

Fourth, membership of committees and senior administrative 
responsibilities generally come with experience and younger 
faculty members have lesser administration load to carry. In the 
case of the organisation of extra-curricular activities, however, it 
is the other way round. Younger members of the faculty fit in 
such roles more easily and naturally. 


Teacher Evaluation j 

In recent times, there has been a clamour from teachers’ 
organisations for uniform pay scale or “running pay scale” for 
teachers working in the same undertaking. The demand is based 
on a distorted notion of equality. It stems from the erroneous 
assumption that all teachers are alike, all perform the same 
function and in the same manner, have equivalent academic 
responsibilities and achieve the same learning results. In such a 
situation, the only way out for an able and talented teacher, if he 
desires good career prospect, is to quit the profession to take up 
jobs in business administration. At least in education, the 
passion for equality should not run counter to concern for 


quality. 
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The chaotic conditions prevailing in our country to day can be 
traced to the utter absence of any value orientation in our 
schools, colleges and universities and more.so in our homes. All 
the high ideals that we have had and all the spiritual force 
behind our non-violent struggle against foreign rule seem to 
have totally been forgotten and foresaken. And it makes one 
sadder when we view all this against the background that our 
history and our culture are rich with deep philosophy expressed 
in our old scriptures and in the writings of the great sages of 
ancient India. 

The present system of education which can hardly be called a 
system came to us about 150 years ago through extraneous 
imposition. It has little to contribute towards a correct 
orientation as the experience of the last 42 years of independence 
has shown. Introduced with the narrow aim preparing some 
people for junior government jobs in the administration, it 
Should have been abandoned and a new national system should 
have been nourished on the basis of our present needs and on 
our future aspirations. 

Of the many systems followed in India at the various stages 
by our saints and sages, the Gurukul System seems to have a lot 
of potential to enrich true and good education. This is perhaps 
the, one system which can provide strong and valuable 
foundations for a worthwhile programme of Indian education. 
The word "Gurukul" combines two significant words i.e. Guru: 
the teacher and ‘Kul’ meaning the family or the home, meaning 
thereby that an academic institution can best serve the purpose 
of education if it takes the shape of a family presided by the 
teacher. This spirit of belonging to a group or an institution is 
vital to the process of real learning because the teacher takes 
charge of the student's body, mind and soul in his care just as 
parents do when a child is born. 

In order to recapture the Gurukul spirit and to give this 
orientation to the present system of our education, we have to 
understand the five basic concepts. The first is the ideal of the 
teacher of the old days. The old Indian teacher was not only an 
intellectual of the highest degree but looked upon his assignment 
as a mission of faith and commitment. He led a life of voluntary 
negation of material or commercial attachments. And his whole 

_ concern in life was learning, teaching and giving. 
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The second basic concept of the Gurukul system was fo have 
an unostentious atmosphere, especially during the learning years 
of an individual's life. 

The third salient feature of the Gurukul system was that there 
was no distinction between student and student just as a father 
or a mother treats all the children alike, and usually pays more 
attention to the weaker ones. Here the children forgot their 
castes and the social position of their parents in the sacred 
precincts of the education institution. Here students lived alike, 
dressed alike and spent their days alike. The equality of 
opportunity and the equality of treatment for gaining skill, 
knowledge and wisdom were basic for the proper development 
of the mind of all students irrespective of their caste, creed or sex. 

The important characteristic of the Gurukul system was to 
impart the sense of "endurance and perseverence" to all 
students. The basic idea was that it is through fire that pure gold 
comes out. Hard work and tenacity are the virtues for the 
development of the character. Such students can never 
experience frustration or defeat. Here students were taught to 
lead a pure life and life without temptations.: There was no 
element of violence and its place took over the essence of 
obedience. 

Character is the greatest treasures of man. So it was natural in 
the Gurukul system to lay emphasis on character building. 
Education did not mean mere literacy. It meant primarily the 
development of personality. The main objective was at the root 
of the development of a complete man with its body, mind and 
soul. Only such a system of education with modern 
technological excellence and skill can bring about a revolution in 
the system of education that India should adopt with the 
understanding of realities of life and culture. 

If the above are the standards fixed for the evaluation of 
teachers, what percentage of our present day teachers would 
pass the test? But basically, the acceptance of these should come 
from within the teacher community itself, without waiting for 
the authorities to enforce it. The teacher as an individual will 
have to take the decision to follow the code of conduct; 
organisations of teachers will have to accept it and plead for its 


acceptance by individuals. 
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Teachers are likely to accept the system only if their approach 
is purely professional. And pure professionalism is a trait which 
is fast disappearing in our society. The first requisite is to 
inculcate it in our teachers and it would be teachers with high 
ideal of service and commitment, and creation of organisation of 
professionals often to take pains to prepare and bring out codes 
of professional ethics. But these are seldom followed, and the 
blame is always on the authorities or on the system which is 
always a convenient scapegoat. 

The. All India Federation of University and College Teachers 
Organisations had in 1976 proposed a code of professional ethics, 
setting out the role of the ideal teacher with special reference to 
the relation of the teacher with other segments of society. A 10- 
point code is proposed about the relations of the teachers with 
the students and these envisage that they should: 

(i) Respect the right and dignity of the student in expressing, 

his/her opinion. 

(ii) Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their 
religion, caste, political, economic, social and physical 
characteristics. 

(iii), Recognise the difference in aptitude and capabilities among 
students and strive to meet their individual needs. 

(iv) Encourage students to improve their attainments, develop 

their personalities and at the same time contribute to 
society welfare. 

Inculcate among them a scientific outlook and temper, and 
respect for physical layout and ideals of democracy, 
patriotism and peace. 

(vi) Be affectionate to the students and not behave in a 
vindictive manner towards any of them for any reason. 

- (vii) Pay attention only to the attainment of the students in 
assessment of merit. 

(viii) Make themselves available to the students even beyond 
their class hours and help and guide them without 
consideration of remuneration or reward. 

(ix) Aid students to develop a understanding of our national 
heritage and national goals, and 

(x) Refrain from inciting students against other students, 

colleagues or the administration. 
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This is very relevant to higher education, because lecturing is 
a skill which is not taught, but learned by experience only. The 
teacher can rectify the defects including undesirable mannerism 
inaudibility in the back rows, unintelligibility, etc. None would 
dispute the fact that students are the best evaluators of the 
performance of teachers in the classrooms. In fact, although there 
may be no formal system of evaluation, each teacher has built up 
impressions about himself among the students, and their 
reputations are common knowledge not only among the student 
community but also among other teachers and guardians. 
Perhaps, the only person who is unaware about this information 
is the most crucial figure, namely the particular teacher himself. 
Now a very pertinent question would be about the capacity of 
the students to evaluate objectively their own teachers. For mid- 
course evaluation, it is essential that the name of the students are 
not furnished in the evaluation reports, for that might tend to 
prejudice the teacher. Left to themselves, the students can be 
expected to do an excellent evaluation. : 

The purpose of teacher evaluation is to assess the merits and 
demerits of a teacher's performance and its impact on student 
learning. Teacher evaluation in education - primary - secondary- 
higher - also involves an assessment of the teacher's scholarship 
in his subject and related subject, his technique of meeting each 
teaching situation, classroom management and relationship with 
students and peers and finally his sensitivity to problems of life 
and learning. The difficulty in evaluating teacher's effectiveness 
lies in the fact that there is no specific teacher quality pattern 
which is invariably co-related to student learning and 
achievement. It has been customary in our country to identify 
teacher's effectiveness with student achievement taken in terms 
of successes and failures in examinations. In a system where 
examinations themselves are suspected as unreliable, 
examination results are no indicators to teacher's effectiveness. ' 
Moreover, in the multi-instructional situation that prevails in our 
schools, colléges and universities, students are simultaneously 
exposed to several teachers and no single teacher could be held 
responsible for the examination performance of a single student 
or group of students. Student's. achievement depends also on 
several other factors like mental habits, campus atmosphere and 
home environment. Teacher is only a facilitator of learning. 
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So teacher performance should be evaluated simultaneously 

operating value scales. 

The suggestion about student evaluation or teachers in higher 
education is always looked down upon by the teaching 
community. It is argued that students are incapable of objective 
evaluation and are immature to reach balanced conclusions. This 
may be true of most students. So the task of teacher evaluation 
should be entrusted to only those students who show maximum 

-involvement with teachers, teaching and learning. It is always 
possible to choose 10 top rankers in each subject/class for each 
teacher at various levels and to obtain their evaluation score on 
the basis of a well-prepared questionnaire. Evaluation should be 
done twice a year and each time different sets of students may be 
chosen. However, they should come from the top 10 per cent of 
the class. Evaluation of teacher performance may be done on an 
eight-point scale allotting suitable number of scores to each point 
on the scale. The questionnaire should be unequivocal and clear 
so as to elicit sharp and precise reaction from the respondents, 
according to a professional estimate: 

The eight-point scale that covers almost thé whole area of 
teacher's effectiveness in the order of importance is suggested by 
layman in the field. Scores are also given in the bracket: 

(i) Knowledge of the subject and the level of general 

scholarship (20) 
(ii). Efficiency and commitment to teaching (20) 

(iii) Integrity and high moral character (10) 

(iv) Class room management in terms of disciplines, order and 
attention (10) 

(v) Techniques and innovaiions in teaching (10) 

(vi) General behaviour sociability, motivation and grace (10) 

(vii) Readiness to assist students (10) 

(viii) Philosophy and academic perceptions as revealed through 
the.teacher's pronouncement and attitude in and outside 
the classroom (10) : 

Though these general agreements on the need to have some . 
kind of evaluation of teachers at all levels before a higher scale of 
pay is offered to them, teachers are always apprehensive about 
the manner in which such an evaluation is done. In a 
hierarchical academic system in India, only evaluation by 
Supervisors or official supervisors is permitted. This type of 
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evaluation by supervisors is permitted. This type of evaluation is 
at best, product evaluation and is vitiated by uniformed 
subjectivity. The weakness of supervisor evaluation is the lack of 
scholastic authenticity on the part of the supervisor. As teachers 
in higher education belong to a wide spectrum of disciplines, no 
single supervisor has the academic competence to evaluate all of 
them. 

A principal or a vice-chancellor whose scholarship is usually 
limited to one discipline is required to evaluate the merit ofa 
teacher who belongs to another discipline. This practice often 
goes to the extent of secretaries to education department, 
directors of education and chairman of college managing 
committee who are not always academic man, evaluating the 
performance of headmasters, principals and professors without 
even the slightest doubt about their own competence to do so. 
Thus the supervisor evaluation has been proved unscientific and 
obsolete even in the U.S.A., when a merit pay-scheme was 
offered to-the teachers in 1983, teachers’ organisations like the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFT) rejected it mainly fearing 
that an uncertain and partisan standard might be adopted in 
evaluating teachers. ‘ 

In India, through years we have evolved a most unscientific 
system of evaluating teacher's performance through confidential 
reports by supervisors. Teachers in India, have been vehemently 
against this system because it does not ensure impartiality. In 
recent years a self-assessment scheme also has been introduced. 
Self-assessment in most cases is nothing but self-approbation and 
the usefulness, if any of the scheme is nullified by the provision 
that the self-assessment of the teacher would be reviewed by the 
supervisor. Thus we are left with no comprehensive and reliable 
tool to evaluate teacher's performance. | 

According to an expert opinion, a rational system of teacher 
evaluation in higher education should consist of four elements: 

(i) Supervisor evaluation (20) 

(ii) Self-evaluation (20) 

(iii) Peer-evaluation (30), and 

(iv) Student evaluation (30) 
Total — 100 

A separate performa or questionnaire may be used for each 
and the total number of credits should be taken as the final 
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evaluation: Score (FES) of the teacher. If the final evaluation 


score is less than 60, the teacher should be judged as “poor” ifa. 


teacher gets such a score consecutively for three years, his 
. services should be dispensed with. If a teacher's final evaluation. 
score is between 60 and 69, he should be rated as "average" and 
if between 70 and 79 should be rated as "good". 

Those with a final evaluation score of 80 or above should be 
rated as "excellent" or outstanding. If a teacher gets such a score 
for three consecutive years he should be rewarded with 
additional increments and other incentives. Only those who 
have been judged "good" and "excellent" for three consecutive 
years should be eligible for any higher scale of pay. 

The method of teacher-evaluation in higher education 
suggested here, has several merits. Both supervisor - evaluation 
and self-evaluation are given only secondary importance. Peer- 
evaluation and student-evaluation are the crucial factors in the 
overall assessment. Peer evaluation should be done by 
colleagues in the same discipline who are well acquainted with 
the work and abilities of the teacher concerned. About 75 per 
cent of the teachers in the subject/class may be involved in this. 
The questionnaire should be aimed at eliciting only opinions and 
comments which have a relevance to the total assessment of the 
teacher’s scholastic and teaching abilities. 

The Mehrotra Committee recommendations on the pay scales 
of university, college teachers once again raise the question of 
evaluation of teachers in higher education and its methodology. 
.. Teacher-evaluation is inevitable in any system of payment based 
on merit and performance. It is an attempt to place the teacher in 
the right context in relation to his academic performance, quality 
and effectiveness. Teacher's performance is invariably linked 
with the task of maintaining and coordinating standards. The 
Education Commission (1964-66) observed: 

" Among all the different factors which influence the quality of 
education and its contribution to. national development, the 
quality, competence and character of teachers are undoubtedly 
most significant.” It is true that the teacher is the pivotal of any 
system of education. : 

While it is argued that teacher should be rewarded well in 
terms of pay and other benefits, it is essential to assess the 
quality of teachers through frequent evaluation. In any scheme 
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of merit pay, the fundamental principle should be “reward those 
who excel at their work”, irrespective of their age or'experience. 
The salary system in public service in India is vitiated by the 
principle of higher pay for longer service: This principle has 
done much harm to our education system in particular. The new 
education policy document says: "Once age, rather than 
erudition and competence, becomes the basis for advancement in 
career, there will be no incentive left for self-study, 
experimentation and fesearch and pursuit of excellence, which 
has, at least theoretically been the concern of universities". 

It was really unfortunate that the recommendations of the Sen 
Committee were put in the cold storage for a considerable time, 
and as a consequence, there was large-scale stagnation in the 
careers of teachers and particularly faculty members in the 
universities spread over a considerable period of time. ‘Not 
having conceded at the right time that which was due to the 
meritorious, a situation had arisen wherein the system 
succumbed to populist pressures for automatic promotions 
irrespective of merit. This calls for the provision of proper 
facilities, periodical programme of training and advanced 
studies, monitoring and making a higher position available 
whenever a teacher faculty member deserves it. 

The following two principles should govern the availability of 
positions in a higher grade to teachers or any faculty members 
according to an expert opinion: ; 

- (i) A higher position should not be denied to a person who has 
acquired professional excellence as judged by provisions 
laid down, just because of higher position not being 
available. ; 

Gi) A higher position should be considered a reward for 
professional excellence in terms of defined functions of the 
faculty, and therefore, it should neither be automatic nor 
linked only with the number of years spent in the cadre. 
Twenty years service may be distinguished from one year's 
service repeated twenty times. "Experiences should not be 
confused with vacuous redundancy. 

One should not be rewarded for the biological process of 
getting older with time. So it is clear from the above discussion 
that a clear enunciation of the functions of the teachers or the 
faculty members is a necessary condition for removing 
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misgivings among the people for raising their status in society 
and for evolving proper procedure for interwining profession 
with career development. 

The prospects for career development play an important role 
in making a profession attractive. High salaries and perks 
merely at the start of the career and even improved recruitment 
procedures do not by themselves ensure that talented and well- 
qualified persons would be attracted to the teaching profession 
and would be retained therein. It is equally important to provide 
adequate and suitable opportunities for upward movement to 
teachers at defined stage in their career. These opportunities 
should, however, be linked with professional competence. 
Adequate and suitable opportunities for ` professional 
development should, therefore, be considered to be important 
inputs in career development. If career development and 
professional development are not made contingent upon each 
other and interwined together in a sequential system, it may 
result in two equally undesirable situations - either stagnation in 
the career in spite.of high professional attainment of several 
teachers or automatic promotion irrespective of any professional 
achievement. A proper method of interwining career and 
professional development which escapes from both these 
undesirable features, has yet to be evolved. 

Still, however, there would always remain some students who 
betray lack of interest and apathy for improving through better 
teaching. For them, the use of educational therapy would be the 
right course. The fact remains that a competent person makes his 
way through life irrespective of his grades or divisions. He may 
marvellously beat the stigma of a lower grade or division by 
excelling in the profession, he ultimately adopts. In fine, our 
educators must pass the acid test of not only their own education 
but also their competence to educate others at any level of 
education. 

The higher the level, the greater is the need and more rigorous 
should be the test. Indeed, teaching. has to acquire more fully the 
characteristics of a profession so that its members fulfil their role 
more effectively than they do at present. What we need today in 
education is an adequate supply of competent and able teachers 
who dedicate their lives to the profession with a religious favour, 
as it were. The art of teaching must be perfected in all its 
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manifestations so as to become a critical component of our 
educational process. : j 

In education our school system does not instil the enquiring 
spirit in the minds of our children. A questioning mind is not 
developed. Students are taught by notes. Students are taught 
never to question the teacher. Precisely, the opposite of what a 
scientific mind must demand. Are we training even science 


teachers who are suitably equipped and can really instil scientific ' 


talents? The system of teacher education is directly responsive 
for the state of affairs because it is outdated, outmoded and 
riddled with tradition and false notions. Our teachers are good 
as theoreticians but not as practitioners. Definitely, the quality of 
science teachers produced by the college education can be 
viewed as poor and far below expectations. Are not the norms 
set by teacher education in science mediocre? 


Reforming the System . 

It is said that the Delhi University Teachers’ Association 
Committee on accountability and academic reforms submitted its 
report which went a long way in disproving the allegation that 
teachers are not interested in reforming the system of higher 
education. The report was accepted by the Delhi University 
Teachers’ Association (DUTA) executive and it was sent to all 
staff association in colleges for their comments. The report 
assumed considerable importance as it was a concerted move by 
DUTA to formulate a code for teaching fraternity and guidelines 
were chalked out to promote academic excellence and preserve 
the federal character of the university. 

The comprehensive report was submitted to the University 
authorities by the end of December, 1988 for consideration by the 
AC and EC. Before that a thorough debate took place among 
teachers over various nuances of the report and difference of 
opinion also occurred, but the move to prepare the draft code for 
teachers was commendable. Regarding teachers’ accountability, 
the report mentioned that an essential pre-condition for a 
programme of accountability was statutory power for 
departmental councils and staff councils to ensure the regularity 
of lectures and tutorials, ventilation of ‘students’ academic 

' grievances and maintenance of teaching standards. 
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On the examination front, the report stated that the university 
should arrange a wide-ranging debate on the experience of the 
relatively new centralised evaluation arrangement. For the long- 
term, methods of continuous and comprehensive evaluation be 
devised rather than the “one-shot” annual examinations which 
distorted the goals of education and gave rise to several 
malpractices. The interial/perceptorial scheme needed to be 
strengthened and paper reading and seminars held frequently. 
Learning by rote and reliance on “bazaar” notes be discouraged. 

The concept of evaluation should encompass the entire period 
of instruction time, including practicals and tutorials for science 
students and subsidiary subjects in all courses properly 
integrated into syllabi. It is felt that a system of awarding grades 
rather than marks would constitute a fairer method of 
assessment than percentage marks which often give rise to 
arbitrariness. The report candidly admits that perfunctory 
checking has become a serious problem and the university needs 
to undertake regular supervision and review of examining work. 
In this context, answer books could be returned to examinees to 
help increase confidence in the system. A new beginning can be 
made by experimenting with the open examination system in 
selected courses. If evaluation is seen as an integral part of 
instruction, then the authorities should take serious note ofthe 
deficiencies in existing library and laboratory facilities. 

The committee felt it obligatory that all sections of the 
academic community adhere to certain norms of professional 
functioning. For teachers, these include a commitment to their 
academic and associated duties, for various administrative 
officials a commitment to exercise their powers within the scope 
of statutes and ordinance. The other recommendations included 
centralised and open selection of teachers through selection 
committee. " 

In order to minimise the scope for favouratism, a selection 
committee of a concerned university should be composed of 
members drawn from a list of experts through a duty recorded 
process of random sampling, or lottery, in which each listed 
expert has the equiprobability of being selected. However, has 

the equiprobability of being selected. However, in no case 
should any expert, or official, of the concerned university, be 
included in the committee. The interview should be conducted 
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in an open hall, where other scholars may also be allowed to sit 
as audience. 

Some clear-cut guidelines such as points to be awarded on 
publications, academic background, expression, etc. should be 
issued to a selection committee. Therefore, the only way to 
secure impartiality in the selection of teachers and thereby 
improving the quality of teaching and research, is to hold an 
all-India qualifying written test conducted by an impartial 
institution like Union Public Service Commission or the 
University Grants Commission to determine the eligibility of 
candidates for the subsequent indepth interview by the selection 
committee of a university where the post is to be filled. A 
teacher should command respect for his/her talent, integrity, 
and hard work. That is possible only when young scholars are 
inducted into universities Solely on their merit. And this alone 
can induce a healthy competition among established senior 
scholars and attract new entrants into their profession. 

In India, pre-service training is essential for nursery to higher 
secondary teachers. But this is not the case with college and 
university teachers. A good post-graduate degree and research 
experience are the two pre-requisites for the selection of higher 
education teachers. This may be one of the reasons that a 
significant number of teachers in colleges and universities are 
found unequal to the tasks entrusted to them. Moreover, with 
the conventional methods of teaching in higher education 
becoming rapidly obsolete and irrelevant, the need for pre- 
induction: training is increasingly felt. Thus the functions 
performed by the faculty in the sphere of higher education have 
of late become the focus of attention for a number of reasons. As 
the realisation is growing that the tertiary stage of education 
provides crucial inputs to national development particularly in 
terms of intellectual self-reliance, the role performance of college 
and university teachers is coming in for closer scrutiny not only 
in the corridors of power but also and more so among the 
general public, in particular among the parents of college and 
university students. 

The pre-service training itself does not make an effective 
teacher. In order to supplement the pre-service training, a 
teacher should be exposed to continuous in-service training 


programmes. In-service training programmes are basically 
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different from the pre-service training programmes in the sense 
that it takes into account the actual class room needs of the 
teacher, Any in-service training programme to be effective, must 
be based on the research findings in that particular area by the 
research workers or the research scholars. One facet of this 
research is to look into the input of the teacher as a receiver 
rather than look at what the teacher wants to put in, into the 
process. When the teacher is fully equipped, his teaching will 
leave a lasting imprint on the students. The enthusiasm that a 
professionally competent teacher creates will result in 
continuous academic progress; 

In another aspect, the challenge is to make science not an 
esoteric pursuit, but relevant to the welfare and well-being of 
people everywhere, it must at some point link to what is relevant 
to the people to day, because science is the tool of development. 
It is well known that the two currently strongest economies in 
the world are those of West-Germany and Japan. Such a high 
level of economic prosperity in those countries is quite 
significantly due to high level of technology in the industries of 
those two highly advanced nations. One of the important 
reasons contributing to the high level of technology adopted by 
the German and Japanese industries is the very close inter-action 
that exists between their educational institutions and the 
industry. 

It has been almost a written rule in German technological 
universities that a person will not be usually called upon to 
occupy a professor's chair. in any engineering disciplines unless 
he has spent 15 to 20 years of a very productive career in the 
industry concerned and also has shown qualities of creative 
excellence through his novel and innovative contributions by 
way of design, execution, production or management of 
engineering goods/systems. Unfortunately such a practice does 
not exist in India where few of the faculty have any industrial 
experience worth-mentioning. 

It was often pointed out till only recently that college teaching 
constituted one of the few professions in which a large majority 
of teachers joined and retired in the same position i.e. as lecturer. 
This was also true of many university teachers for whom the 
number of higher level positions were rigidly fixed. Once these 
‘Positions were filled, there was no scope for other members of 
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the faculty, even if they attained a high level of professional 
development and deserved a higher position to more up until the 
incumbents of the higher level positions died, resigned or more 
likely retired. 

The new education policy on education envisages the proper 
training of teachers as one of the vital requirements to impart 
necessary dynamisms to the higher education system. In order 
to achieve this, the programme action proposed to organise 
specially designed orientation programme in teaching 
methodology, pedagogy, education psychology, etc., for all new 
entrants at the level of lecturers. Realising the importance of 
training, the University Grants Commission (UGC) will be 
institutionalising 40 educational staff colleges in the country to 
train college and university teachers. The UGC bears the total 

- cost of running these staff colleges. It aims to train about 10,000 
teachers every year. To reach the target, the number of staff 
college will gradually be increased. The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University will also run special programmes to promote 
self-learning among teachers. 

It cannot be denied that the growing concern about the 
malaise of education is partly rooted in the falling standards of 
work-ethic within it, but it is also true that there is a general lack 
of awareness about the functions of teachers at this level. The 
misgivings of the public: quite often arise from a partial 
understanding of the tasks performed by the college and : 
university teachers work for only five to fifteen hours a week? 
Why do they enjoy long vacations? Aren’t they getting full-time 
salary for part-time work? At the same time they have not 
updated themselves with the latest information and acquired 
relevant skills. They should cultivate the interest in gathering 
the latest national as well as inter-national information on 
devélopments in various fields like food production, water 
resource management, ecology, science and technology, 
administrative environment and so on. 

But the role performance of the college and university teachers 
is attracting critical attention. within as well as outside the 
academic because of the growing concern for the falling status of 
the teachers. Status can not be bought in the market place. It is 
earned, and can be earned only along the hard, difficult and 
tortuous path to -professional excellence and its attainment. 
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-While there are short cuts, and easy ways to affluence, there are 
none to earning respects. There are still a large number of 
teachers in our country who inspire respect and are held in great 
esteem. They have earned this invariably through commitment 
to professional excellence. ; 

In view of the need for a well conceived and designed policy 
and planning for higher education staff development, we can 
suggest some basic parameters. The entire system can be 
dovetailed into a three-tier programme. There should be one 
national centre for staff development in higher education to cater 
to the requirements of the central universities, as well as college 
and institutions in the respective regions. This can be expected 
to bring uniformity into the training programme. Further, there 
must be another staff college at the national level to train 
teachers at the national and regional training centres. In 
addition, there shall be a master trainers’ centre to train all those . 
who will be masters of training process. Training curricula at the 
national centre, the regional centre and the master trainers’ 
centre should invariably include courses on teaching 
methodologies, case studies, seminars and’ symposia, group 
discussions, inter-disciplinary approach, interaction with the 
public, production and use of modern teaching aids and the like. 
These centres should act as catalysts to improve the existing 
‘system to accord teachers a proper economic and social status, 
opportunities, for professional and career development, 
motivation, initiatives for innovation and creative work, proper 
orientation in concept, technique and value system to fulfill their 
roles, responsibilities and obligations. 

Even as the level of technological complexity, characteristic of 
todays world, demands high talent manpower to cope with it, 
modern social organisation has become equally complex and the 
rate of innovation in it is no less significant in a world- thus 
virtually rocking with change, we need, more than anything else, 
a high capacity for adjustment to the changing circumstances, a 
capacity for innovation. The solutions hit upon to day for 
various problems may get outmoded tomorrow. Only high 
ability and sound, broad based education can equip our men and 
women for the continuous seeking of new solutions. 

Technical competences along will not suffice. The success and 
well-being of a society is dependent upon many kinds of 
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achievements, ‘many kinds of complex understanding, It 
requires a larger number of individuals with depth of judgement, 
perspective and a broad comprehension of the problems facing 
the world. The society depends every hour of the day on the 
capacity of its people to read and write, to make complex 
judgements and to act in the light of fairly extensive information. 
Social and economic development, which are of vital need in 
today’s world, are simply impossible in the absence of this kind 
of foundation. If the rudiments of such a base were to disappear 
suddenly, the whole. intricate inter-locking mechanism would 
grind to a painful halt. 

There is still another ingredient of national development that 
needs to be stressed in this context. Any society can not grow or 
achieve any of the standards of performance and strive all the 
time to achieve them within the limits possible for them. In a 
society of free men and women, competence becomes an 
elementary duty. By discharging their individual responsibilities 
competently they tone up the whole society, and the man who 
does slovenly jobs - whether he is a judge or a watchman, a 
surgeon or a technician, a philosopher or a clerk - lowers the tone 
of the society as much as do the chislers of high and low degree, 
the sleight - of - hand artistes, who always know how to gain an 
advantage without honest work. They are the most regrettable 
burdens of a free society. 

Excellence implies more than mere competence. It implies 
striving for the highest standards, in every phase of life. We 
need individual excellence in all its forms in every kind of 
creative endeavour in political life, in the office, in industry, in 
the judicial field, in short, university. We need excellent 
physicists and excellent economists. We need excellent doctors, 
teachers, sociologists and judges. The tone and fibre of our 
society depend on the pursuasive and universal striving for good 
performance. Excellence can not come of indisciplines. 
demoralised and hopeless individuals. Whether any particular 
field will have enough such men, depends on the morale within 
the field itself, and partly as how highly the society as a whole, 
values dedication. High individual performance depends to a 
great extent on the capacity of the society or educational 
institutions that evoke it- Thus the most important aim and 
purpose of education are to inculcate a great deal of culture in 
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the recipient and prepare him or her to acquire an acceptable 
level of knowledge that is capable of leading to development of a 
decent amount of competence, and above all, prepare men and 
women of superior competence and character with mental, 
spiritual and physical abilities for sustained striving to achieve 
excellence in playing their role in society and national life. But 
the confusion and the imbalance of disparities in education in 
our crowded schools, colleges and universities are of destructive 
potential. 

Restructuring and diversification of courses and content in 
higher education should be done keeping in view of the 
specificity of India’s socio-economic development. Research and 
development should be closely linked with developments in 
agriculture and industry in the country. All irrelevant and 
outmoded research for Ph.Ds should be abolished forthwith. We 
have reduced the motivation behind education to a single 
purpose to obtain employment. While it is true that every body 
should be gainfully employed, what he or she needs is not a job 
but also job satisfaction. The concept of making education “job- 
oriented” is the very antithesis of education. In our anxiety to 
become modernised and be scientific in a narrow sense, we 
forget our cultural heritage. No nation can grow and develop by 
cutting itself away from its cultural moorings which in India 
despite, wars and ravages, have maintained a continuity unique 
in world history. No worthwhile change is possible without an | 
understanding of the cultural foundations of the country., 


The Relevance of Academic Research 

The traditional type of research is not oriented to the needs of 
the society and it is not easy to re-orient the system fast because 
of the rigid stance. of the bureaucracy and the red-tapism 
involved in it. The interference of bureaucracy with academics 
hampers mobility and kills the spirit of innovation. This in turn, 
causes a sense of insecurity amongst the students who have to 
keep their options open leading to the large-drop-out rate. The 
lack of inspiration on the part of teachers is because the teacher 
knows the research student is there only for the time being. So 
long as he does not get a job. Another factor responsible for the 
dilution of standards in the field óf higher education research is 
the emergence of the “nouveau riche" who considers higher 
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education as a “status symbol” and joins research for the 
“prestige” attached to it. The small number students: are 
genuinely serious about their research work. There is a need for 
a deviation from abstract research to applied research. The only 
way to improve matters is.to develop a method by which a 
serious research could be distinguished from spurious ones. 

The sense of frustration and the futility of the research work 
the researchers are involved in is not only because of immediate- 
causes like scarcity of jobs. The other reasons such as the 
peculiar nature of research work too leads to frustration. In 
research, one moves from the known to the unknown and in the 
course of this journey, one at times blunders, or stumbles’ upon 
totally unpredicted results which, in most cases, leads to 
frustration. So a large number of students join the banks, civil 
services or such other jobs. The down fali of higher education 
and research in chemistry in the framework of the university 
system started wjth the establishment of the national laboratories 
in the mid 60's. These were given predominance over the 
universities in terms of financial support, so universities were 
pushed into background. The laboratories conducted research in 
the applied fields, so their research work was more relevant. 
They also offered better opportunities and scope to the research 
students and paid better so the cream of the lot was down to 
them. : 

In the: seventies, private pharmaceutical companies such as 
Ciba Geigy, Ranbaxy and Hoechst started their own Research 
and Development units and there were later joined by the public 
sector corporations like Indian Oil Corporation, ONGC, 
Hindustan Antibiotics and a host of others further depreciating 
the research environment in the universities both in terms of 
input and output. 

Complement this factor with the general erosion of values and: 
population of social atmosphere and the research milieu in the 
universities emerges - an indisciplined, unmotivated lot. But it is, 
not their fault, the fault lies in the increase future gaping at them 
and the lack of encouragement on the part of teachers. The 
increased bureaucratisation of the education system 
compounded the problems further because the decision-making 
power now no longer rested with the teachers, resv ing in 
corrosion of the respect enjoyed by them earlier. If only the 
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decision-making power was restored to the teachers, most of the 
problems could be solved. The malaise in the higher education 
seems to be clear because there is no institutional arrangement to 
up-date the curricula for universities and colleges. 
Consequently, they continue to offer unilinear programmes of 
study which do not have any bearing on the realities of life. Asa 
result, a vast number of students are not exposed to challenges 
which would develop ‘their creativity and inspire them for 
innovations. However, under no circumstances, fluffy part of 
research should be indulged in by the universities. Yet the game 
continues. 

Apart from the insistence on varsity teachers acquiring 
research degrees, there is of late a call from various quarters that 
research in Universities should be oriented towards the needs of 
society. A good call indeed! Though one could appreciate the 
spirit behind the appeal one is equally baffled by the absence of 
identification of the needs. Because of lack of direction as to the 
choice of the subjects of relevance, research is resorted to by 
regular fellows as a stop-gap arrangement prior to getting jobs, 
and the faculty members take to it as a montonous necessity 
though such pursuits are very safe under the business of 
learning. A look at some of the topics on which research has 
been done in the various universities is revealing. Apart from 
the proliferation of research on filmsy subjects there is detectable 
and shameful plagiarism in research writings. If the UGC takes 
up the matter seriously and investigates it, the finding will be 
alarming. Many faculty members will have to lose their 
promotions which they got through their plagiarised 
dissertations. This is not only true to the subject of social 
sciences and humanities. 

It seems what scientists lack now is devotion to science. There 
has been a general decline in scientific values and excellence in 
socience. The scientific community has also become more 
materialistic. Even when they are paid Rs. 10,000 a month, it 
may not produce good results. In pre-independent India when 
support for science was marginal, the country had a number of 
brilliant scientists with rare distinction. But today even after 
spending over Rs. 5,000 crores on development of science since 
Independence, India has been lacking in excellence and the 
country depends largely on foreign know-how despite the fact 
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that India has the largest pool of scientific and technical 
manpower in the world. 

» India's big laboratories have become monumental. Some of 
our scientists have built up their own empires with a coterie of 
"Yesmen". They are enjoying all privileges and patronages but 
they lack intellectual excellence. These scientists have built up 
their personality and' name through the dishonest assistance 
from the press which has indulged in blowing up their false 
achievements so that these scientists may gain popularity and 
position of power without equivalent claim of scientific research 
and development. 

Even the Gajendragadkar Committee (1973) severely criticised 
such premature publicity, such practices are continuing 
unabated. The recent claim by biotechnologists on oilseeds 
varieties having higher yields without testing them in the fields 
is one such instance. These practices led to falsification and 
manipulation of research data to get instant fame. There are a 
number of instances where scientists cooked up research data 
and made inflated claims of "breakthrough". Professor A.S. 
Paintal, Director General of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research said that frauds in Indian Science have even been 
honoured. As a result, some scientists have become 
exceptionally influential and powerful. Some scientists present 
the same work, on which they have been awarded earlier with a 
‘changed title to fetch another award from private agencies, and 
thus deceive the funding agency. Some scientists even shift their 
areas of interest to take up currently glamour research subject 
like biotechnology without relevance to their own field of 
Specialisation. 

The former Maharashtra Chief Minister, Mr. Shivrajirao Patil- 
Nilangekar had been awarded a doctorate degree by the Nagpur 
University for his thesis: "Political awareness, mobilisation and 
Social change in Marathwada". In November 1987, the 
university issued the notification awarding a Ph.D. to Mr. S.B. 
Gaikad the name under which Mr. Nilangekar had registered. It 
has been alleged that the thesis has been written by Nilangekar's 
guide Dr. P.L. Joshi. 

That is nothing. Much worse has been happening in other 
universities. A professor who produced 60 Ph.Ds. in just 20 
years has now become a vice-chancellor. Could you have dreamt 
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of it in earlier days? Sixty solid dissertations in 20 years! It is 
possible through mutual accommodation to keep the Ph.D. mills 
busy: 

“Generosity, thy name is a research guide”. He knows how to 
manipulate the career which has affected the pinnacle of 
academic accomplishment. Such examples can easily be 
multiplied across the nation. Other instances are equally 
provocative. According to a newspaper report, a student 
enrolled as a research scholar in 1985 in the department of 
Buddhist studies received a sum of Rs. 1200/- per month as 
fellowship. He appeared for the civil services examination and 
explained that, well, research was not his primary objective. He 
was, in fact, preparing himself for the competitive examination. 
Which place could be better off than the Delhi University with its 
good hostel accommodation and library facility? 

On the other hand, a research scholar in the department of 
sociology in Jawaharlal Nehru University exploring the role of 
women in Himalayan ecology, was a man (surprisingly) who 
devoted to his research and for the sake of academics, he 
dropped out of his civil services (main) examination. 

“Quite a’ crime", most of the researchers on the university 
campus commented. This man was adamant about the 
pursuance of academics that it has become the motto of his life. 
In between these two was another researcher who like 
everybody else proposed for his com, etitive examinations while 
he enrolled as a researcher. He could not make it and had 
exhausted all his chances too. The future appeared bleak to him 
now with no scope at all in his field of research - Buddhist 
studies. Because there was no job-opportunities in Buddhist 
studies. Thus the research world at the Indian Universities has 
been divided into three categories: 

First, for whom it is only a “stop-gap” arrangement. Second, 
who are génuinely interested in the-work. Third, the majority 
about 80-90 per cent belong to a group looking actually for 
something else. It is difficult to find a genuine research scholar. 
The half-hearted effort on the part of researchers has resulted in 
a plethero of mediocre works which does not have any relevance 
whatsover to the realities of life. A large number of students join 
research only because they have nothing better to do at hand. 
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The real hope lies in the small number of students who are 
genuinely serious about their work. The way to improve matters 
is to develop a method by which a serious research could be 
verified from a fake one. The absence of research bulletins that 
speak of work in progress is another deplorable deficiency in our 
system. Research scholars are ignorant of the work being done 
by their counterparts elsewhere. Often there is duplication. 
There is absolutely no interaction among doctoral students 
pursuing their goal of extending the frontiers of knowledge in 
150 Indian "Universities and hence no mutual enrichment | 
through information exchange. 

On the other hand, if the research scholar has not been able to 
grease the palms of the research supervisors, his complete thesis 
will not be awarded a degree, even it is completed in all other 
respects. Such is the height of corruption at the highest lével of 
academic institutions. At the Calcutta University, no Ph.D or D. 
Litt. scholars would get his degree till he receives the Left Front 
government's blessings. Such degrees should be abolished 
because they have become manipulative and not meritorious in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Yet a standard yardstick to measure 
academic: excellence has to be evolved for at least, for the 
appointment to the university positions. 

Everybody knows how, in most cases, selection for 
appointment is made well in advance, with some kind of 
"understanding", among the members of a selection committee 
on the basis of criteria other than academic consideration. The 
interview is conducted to legitimise the corrupt deal. This is the 
faulty mode of the present day system of teacher's recruitment. 
These days even a talented and well-qualified scholar is no’ even 
called for an interview and a mediocre is selected in the process 
on the basis of his/her adequate interaction with influential 
persons .of the concerned institution.. The main purpose of 
education is to stimulate original thinking and working. Such 
published works should be analytical and dialective, and must 
necessarily lead to a liberation from the old mesh of taboos and 
superstition. Education has to be a reference point, an activator, 
a continuous stimulation to probe and analyse. But 
unfortunately, we have reduced the motivation behind education 
to a single purpose. 
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Education and human values are interlinked. While for 
education students have taken a plunge, it is not surprising that 
human values have deteriorated too. There is also an increasing 
tendency toward destruction among Indians. No effort is being 
made to stop the money-making attitude in the system, and an 
admission to medical and engineering courses is nothing more 
than a racket. Where is the chance for those who score sufficient 
marks, to take up courses suited to their aptitude? The Senates 
and Syndicates of universities seem to be infested with vested 
interests of the worst type. 

These bodies only exist to corrupt students, teachers and the 
parents. Most of such members of these bodies have no idea 
what a University is or the relevance of higher education to our 
society's development. 

Ironically, they are the ones running universities. The apathy 
of the teachers, students, educational institutions and society has 
rendered the system of education soulless. The teaching faculty 
without commitment towards their profession is in a way 
responsible for the deteriorating human values. There are nearly 
1.5 lakh teachers in Karnataka state and the government is 
spending about Rs. 7,000 crore yearly on them. But to what 
purpose! In every state, it is the same story. Because we have 
lost our self-respect and self-esteem which had been generated 
during the freedom struggle. Education is meant for academic 
pursuit in humanities, social sciences and applied sciences 
including research and development. In our education system 
the enquiring spirit of the students are not inculcated. The 
questioning mind is not developed. Because students are taught 
by notes. Students are never taught to question the teacher. 
Precisely, the opposite of what a scientific mind must demand. 
The sytem of teacher education is directly responsible for this 
state of affairs because it is outmoded, outdated and riddled with 
tradition and false notions. We are good as theoreticians but not 
as practitioners. Definitely, the quality of teachers both in 
Humanities and Sciences produced by the training colleges can 
be viewed as poor and far below expectations. 

On the other hand there are constant interferences from the 
political bosses in the realm of education for their personal 
gratification. There were charges of favouritism in granting 10 
grade marks to Mr. Tushar Chaudhary, son of the Chief Minister, 
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Mr. Amar Singh Chaudhary to pass his second year MBBS 
examination in 1987-1988. The Tushar Chaudhary marks scandal 
had rocked the State of Gujarat in 1988, when the medical 
students decided to launch an agitation. Some citizens even 
challenged the M.S. University decision in the High Court. The 
Chief Minister Mr. Amar Singh Chaudhary, bowing to popular 
demand, announced the appointment of the one-man enquiry 
commission on June 14, 1988. Everybody knew what would be 
the findings of-such a corrupt one-man commission. On the 
charge that Tushar Chaudhary was given grace marks because 
he was the Chief Ministers son, the enquiry commission 
observed that there was no evidence which could substantiate it. 
This is how our corrupt and dishonest politicians have corrupted 
our education system in the country. For them the University 
rules, it seems, are made to be broken - especially if these are 
stringent enough to inconvenience for them - a Chief Minister's 
son or a Governor's daughter when Sukhdeo Prasad was 
appointed Governor of Rajasthan it occurred to his daughter, 
Saroj, that she should acquire an M.A. degree. There was a small 
hitch. She has passed her B.A. honours examination in English 
from the Delhi University in 1986 and secured 50 per cent marks. 
Now the Rajasthan University prospectus clearly stipulated that 
à candidate seeking admission to a post graduate course should 
have secured at least 60 per cent marks if he/she is a graduate 
affiliated to any other University. Miss Prasad qualified for 
grace marks of three per cent, as she hails from the scheduled 
castes/tribes category, her marks still fell way short of the 
requisite first division. But the University officials bent over 
backward to please the Governor's daughter and Miss Prasad 
was admitted to a course in public administration. 

That, however, was not the only rule that was flouted to 
accommodate the Chancellor's daughter. When Miss Prasad 
applied for the admission to the public administration course, 
there were no seats available. But eventually, even this problem 
was sorted out and she was admitted to the course while all this 
caused a flutter in the media, it was unlikely that the University 
Officials would be shamed -into accepting responsibility for 
flouting the rules to pay obeisance to the powers that be. 
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The Role of the Vice-chancellor in Indian University 

The Indian University has undergone very little change since : 
India’s Independence in 1947. This has been so ever since the 
inception of the first Indian University way back in 1857., How 
far has the Indian University geared to meet changing demands 
from the growing society from the days of transfer of power in 
1947 as well as the pressures from within its own internal 
structure? In the functioning of our university there are two 
major dimensions. These two aspects - interaction with’ its 
external changing social reality and the dynamics within its 
organic existence -'are intricately interwined with each other. So 
it is said that the university is after all a creation of the society 
designed to serve specific socio-economic functions and historic 
responsibilities. 

The central figure in the Indian University is the vice- 
chancellor. He used to command a lot of respect and a 
considerable powers. The position of vice-chancellor has 
significantly been eroded. He remains the central authority. His 
appointment is based on his ability to manipulate political skill 
without having extra-ordinary academic reputation. In Indian 
Universities we had great names for the position of vice- 
chancellor. They were stalwarts like Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, Six 
C.P. Ramaswamy lyer, Sardar K.M. Panicker and Dr. Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan. They were giants in their scholarship and they 
conducted the affairs of the university with dignity and respect. 

The present day vice-chancellors except a few are not able to 
rise such heights in their pre-eminence. In recent years several 
other distinguished men like Dr. KN. Raj, Justice 
Gajendragadkar, Mr. G. Parthasarathy, Dr. Malcolm wh 
Adiseshaiah, etc., functioned as the executive head of the 
universities with almost 'equal academic excellence. Outside 
such a glaxy of renown names, we have “pigmies” and “smaller 
men” of very little substance except of an undesirable political 
patronage. These men should not have been there at the 
university in the first place as its executive chief. According to 
Dr. R. Ram Raddy, Vice-chancellor, Indira Gandhi Open 
University, the situation has changed considerably even in 
countries like the United States. If you were to bring some of our 
earlier stalwarts of the past and ask them to administer the 
presént day Indian University, several of them would not be able 
to complete even their first term, and would run from the job. 
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In the aftermath of Berkeley, Columbia, Harvard, writes 
Warren Bennis, a University president who stays in office less 
than five years on an average, and is usually glad to retire. 
Annual turnover of university and college presidents has jumped 
nearly 30 per cent in the last three years. In the first two months 
of 1970, new presidents were named at 42 colleges, while 100 
resigned during the first six months of. 1970. Warren Bennis 
compares the job with that of a Hockey Referee. He is not far off 
the mark. The work is rough, basically exhaustive and even at 
times dangerous. 

The job is so complex that there have been a number of heart 
attacks. A modern university president (equivalent to our vice- 
chancellor) is expected, writes Warren Bennis, to have practical 
vision, a good track record in administration and national 
prominence as a scholar. He must be a good public speaker, 
fund raiser, writer, analyst, friend and colleague, manipulator of 
power, planner, co-worker, persuader and disciplinarian. He 
must have an attractive family and an indefatigable and 
effortlessly social wife. He must be a money man, academic 
manager, father figure, public relations man, political man and 
educator. As one Harvard man put it. “He must be a messiah 
with a good speaking voice.” Herman B Wells, former president 
of Indiana University, put it more forcefully: “He should be.born 
with a physical strength of a Greek athlete, the cunning of a 
Machiavelli; the wisdom of a solomen, the courage of a lion, if 
possible. But in any case he must be born with the stomach of a 

oat". : 

2 In Indian situation the job of the vice-chancellor is crisis 
management and he is for eyer sitting on a volcano not knowing 
when. will it erupt”. The job of the vice-chancellor is a health 
hazard, complex and rough. The vice-charicellor after a three 
year term will find that he has been inflicted with chronic 
ailments like diabetes, blood pressure, ulcer and even heart ache. 
What we need to bring in is the structural change of the 
universities in the management of their affairs. 

Once Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao said: f 

“It is unfortunate that the problems related to the 
governance of universities and colleges have not received 
adequate attention. Educational administration is generally 
tradition based and tends to rely on rules, procedures and 
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techniques, which have not changed over the years. A 
static organisation can not meet the needs of challenges of a 
dynamic situation". 

A Committee of elder academicians, constituted by the 
Associations of Indian Universities (AIU), has in its report 
recently released, affirmed that the Vice-Chancellor constitutes 
the kingpin in the University system in India. The security of his 
tenure was imperative for stability to ensure that learning, 
teaching and research drive. Drawing attention to the 
degradation of the education system and higher education in the 
country, the committee has urged that the Central Government 
enact a legislation under its concurrent power, on appointment 
and removal of Vice-Chancellors overriding state legislations. It 
is also observed that the committce was constituted following en 
masse removal of Vice-Chancellors in Bihar in August-September 
1988, while the Vice-Chancellor of Dr. Hari Singh Gour 
Vishwavidyalaya was made to resign. En masse removal of Vice- 
Chancellors had taken place in Bihar thrice earlier - in 1972, 1977 
and 1985. No Vice-Chancellor in Patna University has thus far 
completed his term, except one. - 

In the Lalit Narayan Mishra University, 10 Vice-Chancellors 
have been changed since 1978. In Madhya Pradesh, there have 
been eight Vice-Chancellors during the last 10 years in Dr. Hari 
Singh Gour Vishwavidyalaya. Uttkal, Berhampur and 
Sambalpur Universities in Orissa stand superseded at the 
moment and are being controlled by administrators. There have 
been about 12 changes at the Vice-Chancellors level at 
Sambalpur University since 1981. In Bihar, whenever a change 
of the Chief Minister or Government takes place, the Vice- 
Chancellors too, are changed as a matter of course. The Vice- 
Chancellors are invariably appointed on considerations of caste 
and kinship. The univetsities in Bihar were in dire straits with a 
deficit of Rs. 160/- crores on which they are paying Rs. 9 crores 
annually as interest to banks. Staff agitations have forced up the 
wage bill. Rupees 10,000 a day was being paid out as interest to 
the banks on loans taken in the past to pay staff salaries, The 
teachers and staff of the constituent colleges functioned as 
private armies of the politicians. The affiliated colleges were a 
shade worse. Colleges were being created in the name of living 
politicians. One active politician has created 47 constituent and 
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23 other colleges named after himself. Other politicians have 
varying number to their credit. 

The Garhwal University has been renamed as H.N. Bahuguna 
University. While one does not know how the teachers in that 
university feel about the change of name, hardly anyone 
elsewhere is enthusiastic. Few have taken any notice of the 
news. Madurai University was renamed as Madurai Kamaraj 
University. Another University was named after Ravishankar 
Shukla in Raipur. The Kurukshetra was renamed as B.N. 
Chakravarty University during the emergency by a powerful 
Chief Minister of Haryana, One day the said University was 
reverted to the former Kurukshetra University in Post- 
emergency era. Recently another University was named after 
B.R. Ambedkar in Lucknow by the Prime Minister of India 
himself. 

Erosion of the position of academic dignity enjoyed by Vice- 
Chancellors has been happening during the last 20 years. A Bihar 
University Act, provides that the Vice-Chancellor shall hold 
office at the "pleasure" of the chancellor. Orissa Universities Act, 
1989 empowers the government to declare an emergency-like 
situation and supersede the university bodies. Madhya Pradesh 
has assumed similar powers by the Universities Act of 1973. The 
Committee has recommended that the University Grants 
Commission (UGC) should not approve a University enactment 
containing undesirable provisions and develop modalities for 
constantly reviewing the amendments. The UGC must use 
stoppage of grants as means of curbing irregularities. The 
committee, headed by eminent educationist Prof. R.C. Paul has 
recommended that AIU should advise Vice-Chancellors to fight 
out illegal removal. The AIU must extend full support to him if 
he takes recourse to any action, legal or otherwise. 

It has recommended that a Vice-Chancellor be appointed by a 
chancellor out of a panel in his own individual capacity, after 
such consultation that he deems necessary. A panel of three to 
five names should be prepared by a committee comprising 
representatives of the university executive council. Persons to be 
placed on the panel as well as the committee should invariably 
be distinguished educationists. The person to be appointed Vice- 
Chancellor should have status, competence, integrity, courage 
and commitment to values for which a university stands and 
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should command credibility of the academic community. He 
should be able to provide leadership to the university by his 
academic worth, administrative competence and moral stature. 

To-day’s university comprises a complex enterprise of a large 
number of students, teachers, administrators and other staff 
members. The interaction among these people make the whole 
process extremely complex, much more than managing a large 
industry. In this context, it is rather surprising to note that the 
decision makers in the university are basically amateurs. 
Whether it is the Principal, the Registrar or the Vice-Chancellor, 
they are all amateurs in educational administration E 

They enter their job without adequate preparation. One 
wonders whether such people can tackle the complex university 
administration of today. There- was a time when training was 
not considered essential for a principal or a lecturer. It is 
heartening to note that a change in this regard is evident. One 
must welcome the establishment of institutions such as 
Academic staff college. Preparations are in progress at the 
national level for the development of programmes for 
administrators in higher education. However, the Indian 
University even today remains an exclusive institution not 
accessible to many. Yet to-day, a great deal of our university 
“teaching” is merely a futile way of passing the time and 
academic people have shown very little concern about it. A very 
large part of what students and teachers do in our universities is 
sheer waste. It is not particularly’ vicious waste except in so far 
as it dulls minds and irritates and frustrates students and 
teachers. Classes are conducted by the teacher in lecture 
discussion style, that is, informal lecturing (or in large classes, 
more formal lecturing) which is often accompanied by some 
discussion initiated by students or teachers. In fact, during most 
of the class time, the teacher talks to the students. 

The degree of sensitivity which a government displays 
towards the aspirations or grievances of a given profession is an 
indicator of the importance which it places on that profession in 
its scheme of things. Of all the Prime Minister we had 
Jawaharlal Nehru alone had a vision of the critical role which the 
universities fulfil in the life of a vibrant modern nation. But 
whatever his perceptions about the significance of universities 
such as Cambridge and Oxford in the context of western 
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societies, as Prime Minister of free India he was unable to 
overcome the prejudice which had built up against institutions of 
higher learning during our national movement. Our college and 
universities were seen by our national leaders as the handiwork 
of the British set up to produce the “baboos” needed fo run their 
business empire in India. The Britishers produced only large 
armies of informed and westernised individuals who are mere 
tools and logs of the machinery of the British administration. 

This was the aim of the founders of our universities which 
was successfully carried out. In the eyes of our national leaders 
and benefactors the system of our university education was 
corroding the very soul of India, yet it is being maintained, in 
spite of the fact that India is now a free country. Even today our 
universities are producing armies of graduates who are mentally 
no better than those produced a hundred years ago. ~ ? 

When it came to establishing basic industries, in spite of hig 
investment and no short-term returns, Jawaharlal Nehru went 
ahead and overcame all obstacles in order to provide the country 
with a base for industrial development. But in the case of human 
resource development, he overlooked the logic of his own 
perceptions. A dynamic college and university system demands 
heavy investment and gives no short term returns, but it 
provides the human material needed for all other kinds of 
development. 

Commission after commission was adopted under luminaries 
such a Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Prof. Kothari and Dr. Sen while 
their reports were adopted ‘amid much fanfare, their crucial 
recommendations concerning higher education were never 
implemented. Once the idea of one-sided development became 
national practice, even when funds were made available to select 
universities, they were given primarily to science departments 
under the scheme for centre of advanced study. The all-round 
development of university so basic to its health and higher 
function, in fact to its very concept, was totally lost sight of and is 
now forgotten in our best universities. 

On the one hand the government describes the countries’ 
teachers as the nation’s moral guardians, on the other hand it 
regards them as irresponsible and incapable of determining what 
is best for their profession. How many of our colleges provide 
individual offices to their teachers where they can work and 
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meet their students? Even at a prestigious university like that of 
Delhi University, readers and professors may have to wait for 
ten or fifteen years before they can get a cabin for their own 
study and research or meeting their students for higher thinking. 
It takes centuries to nurture and build up a great university. In 
India the moment a university begins to make a name, we crush 
it to death under the burden of numbers. It does not seem to be 
of concern to the government if Calcutta, Allahabad and BHU 
have declined, and Delhi and Osmania follow the suit. Our 
colleges and universities are funded like coaching institutions. 
The existing system of examination in our universities makes 
a mockery of examinations. The standard essay type questions 
ive an enormous scope for padding. Cheating is thought to be a 
birthright. Examinations - if and when they are held are a farce, 
They make no real assessment of a students’ knowledge. They 
test only his ability to cram. Mass copying has now become the 
general rule. Questions are leaked out. Answer scripts are often 
not properly assessed and sometimes are not returned on time. 
There is corruption in making and tabulating at the university 
controller’s room. The best students are invariably the victims. 
Sometimes anti-social elements manage to buy question papers. 
Cyclostyle them and print them and sell them to students who 
are simply interested in a degree certificate rather than in 
education. These students are ready to pay handsomely to the 
university officials to get a degree certificate. These certificates 
are often manipulated even in the market places. As for 
admission to the university is concerned, it is not always granted 
to the best students. Mark sheets are often faked and certificates 
forged. The “campitation” fee charged by some colleges, 
affiliated to our universities has created a blackmarket in 
education. For many girls, university is only a corridor to 
matrimony. Students unrest has gripped almost every university 
campus in the country. One of its major causes is the fault 
inherent in the present system of examinations. Students 
generally gherao the Vice-Chancellors of the universities. The 
old respect, which existed for the guru, has completely 
disappeared. But it is not entirely the student who is to be 
blamed. To university officials and bottom-of-the scale teachers 
alike are not always above reproach. One of the saddest features 
of our university academic system is the relentlessness with 
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which their idealism is eroded and replaced by cynicism. Qur 
students - young men and women - go to university not to study 
but to air grievance which means burning of buses or other 
destructive acts. What can our vice-chancellors do to reverse this 
situation and to create environment for further education? 


Financing Essential : 
A vast network of educational institutions has been 
established and enlarged over the four decades. The country is 
now maintaining 150 universities, 15 deemed-to-be universities, 
and 5500 colleges with an intake of nearly 4 million students, as 
compared to 17 universities and 650 colleges with an enrolment . 
of 2.5 lakh in 1947 at the time of Independence. There are now 
2.5 lakh teachers serving these educational institutions for higher 
education. By this token, India operates one of the largest higher 
educational systems in the world. If quantitative magnitude is 
an indicator, the post-Independence period of higher education 
can be considered to be highly impressive. An expanding trend 
has also been seen in the government grants to higher education. 
Over the years, the government has assumed the major 
responsibility for financing the educational institutions. At the 
time of Independence, fees and other private contributions, 
donations, endowments met nearly 60 per cent of the recurring 
expenditure of these institutions; the balance being met by the 
government grants. The government meets now about 80 per 
cent of the total recurring expenditure on higher education. Its 
percentage share has doubled over the last four decades. 
Although the government contribution to higher education has 
grown substantially over the years, itis found that there has been 
a mismatch between actual needs of institutions and availability 
of resources. Owing to-a rapid increase in enrolment and 
multiplicity of institutions, such funds are however getting 
thinned out over a large number and a wide area. vines 
The per student grant has also suffered considerable dilution 
because ‘of escalating prices. The inflation on top of it has 
compounded the crisis. Consequently there has been an erosion 
in academic standards. The per student grant for library, Lab 
and sports have stayed almost the same during the last one 
decade or even declined in some States. In addition, the 
academic institutions are pressurised to take in more students 
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irrespective of merit. Moreover, there has been an excessive 
attention on higher education at the expense of elementary and 
adult education. 

A peculiar feature of. the present system of financing higher 
education in India is that the high state subsidies are extended to 
all students regardless of their economic condition. The main 
justification for keeping the fee rates low is to help the poor 
families to promote equality. This does not, however, happen as 
the seats available in universities/colleges are largely 
monopolised by the relatively well-to-do income groups, about 
80 per cent of total enrolment. The existing fee-structure in India, 
does not take into account the higher income-earning 
opportunities provided by many professional/technical courses. 
For these courses, students are being subsidised so liberally by 
the Government that the share of fees has been very low. The fee 
rates are as low as 8 per cent of the recurring expenditure. 

The more expensive the course of studies one pursues, the 
greater is the subsidy that the government has to provide. The 
very fact that many prospective students or their parents are 
even willing to pay large sums (ranging from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 
1,50,000) as capitation fees/donations to private institutions 
offering these courses proves that their expected private returns 
later on are likely to be much higher than the money they would 
have spent. d 

A sound financial base is the sine qua mon for building a 
modern higher education system. To make higher education an 
effective tool of national development or dynamic as before, a 
well-defined, bold and imaginative policy with regard to its 
financing is absolutely essential. 
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Chapter 4 


Operation Blackboard 


“Operation Blackboard” is whereby every single part of the 
country provides the facilities of universal elementary education, 
to create, in the words of several politicians “a strong foundation 
to eventually build up a strong edifice. With the laudable 
objective of providing education for all by 1990. The Central 
Government announced the implementation of an ambitious 
scheme as spearheaded in the “New Education Policy-Challenge 
of Education", 1985, The aim of this policy is to provide primary 
level of education, according to the formula of two rooms, two 
teachers, one toilet, open space for recreation, free reading 
materials, blackboards, chalks, pencils etc. Education in these 
primary schools is based on the national level curriculum that 
teaches history, Indian culture - all with an aim to enhance a 
pride and sense of national integration. 

The Central Government approved, an outlay of nearly 
Rs. 100 crores for the programme and proposed a 100 per cent 
Central Assistance. It has been decided to take up 
implementation and to ensure that funds meant for this purpose 
are not diverted to the State Plans. It was decided to take up 
implementation of the programme from 1987-88 by covering 20 
per cent of the blocks followed by 30 per cent in 1988-89 and 50 
per cent in 1989-90. The purpose of Operation Blackboard is to 
ensure provision of minimum essential facilities in primary 
schools - material facilities as well as learning equipment. 

The use of the word “Operation” implies that there is an 
urgency in the programme, goals are clear and well - defined and 
the government is determined to achieve these goals within a 
predetermined time - frame. Nearly 38 per cent of the sections in 
the primary schools do not have blackboards and 28 per cent of 
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the primary schools are single teacher-schools. The essential 
facilities envisaged under it include at least two rooms of 
approximately 30 square meters each with a deep Veranda, 
usuable in all weathers, each such unit will also have separate 
toilets for girls and boys. Using locally available materials, such 
a structure may cost about Rs. 52,000 for the class rooms and Rs. 
5,000 for toilets. The number of primary schools was 519,000 in 
1984-85. It is estimated that 200,000 schools and 370,000 toilets 
units will be required. Construction of the school buildings 
would require Rs. 1,236.40 crores which is proposed to be made 
available under the NREP and REGP programmes. The essential 
facilities provided at primary schools currently include teachers, 
equipment, syllabus, text books, teachers guides, teaching 
materials, maps, plastic globes and charts. 

Other facilities under Operation Blackboard will include 
furniture for teachers, teaching and learning materials, books for 
the schools libraries, salary for the second teacher, drinking 
water provision, materials for work experience, newspapers and 
game materials - all amounting to a total of Rs. 742.24 crores 
during 1986-1987. An allocation of Rs. 230.44 crores has also 
been approved in the Céntral sector for the expansion and 
strengthening of the programme of non-formal education and an 
‘allocation of Rs. 31.97 lakhs for creation of a new bureau to deal 
with elementary education (including non-formal education and 
Operation Blackboard in the seventh plan. There are a large 
number of single teacher schools in the rural areas. Operation 
Blackboard will include provision for at least one more teacher in 
these schools: Every effort is being made to ensure that one of 
the two. teachers in every school is a woman and for this 

; local educated women will be selected. Only three 
subjects should be taught in primary classes and no home work 
should be assigned to children in class I and II. In the school, 
only Hindi, English and Arithmatic are to be taught in the 
primary classes. School going for the children should be a 
pleasant proposition. Thus the work load has been reduced and 
the children may not be sweating and panting like a station 
porter with a heavy load on the back. Teaching of environmental 
studies should be merged with the languages and co-curricular 
programme. Arithmatic exercises should be done in the school 
under the supervision of the teachers. Encouragement to 
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children to borrow books from school libraries should be given. 
These library books should be informative as well as interesting. 

Cramming of textual material and mechanical reproduction 
only results in monotony and makes a child hate studies. There 
is the-possibility of the child getting irritable, aggressive and’ 
' moody. Emphasis should be given on development of 
communication skills, environmental awareness and Arithmatic 
which should form the core around which the school activities 
should revolve. Sustained efforts should be made to improve the 
teaching atmosphere in the schools. Sports and physical 
education are an integral part of the learning process.’ With this 
end- in view, a detailed programme of games and sports and 
work experience has been prepared. For improving these 
courses, a system of their evaluation has been evolved. 

Apart from the normal budgetary constraints that will itself 
limit the implernentation of this programme that is on paper, 
aimed at achieving the Constitutional objective of providing free 
and compulsory education upto the age of 14 (by 1990), several 
questions of implementation remain unanswered. Whereas it is 
true that about 110 million children constituting 76 per cent of 
the population are in the elementary stage, and we have reached 
a gross enrolment level of 93.4 per cent at the primary level. 
These figures hide tremendous disparities between States, 
communities and sexes. ; 

In recognition of the role played by Indian women and 
sacrifice made by them, they too got the right to vote without 
having to launch a better suffragette movement. In that respect, 
the Indian Constitution was a milestone not only among the 
newly independent Asián and African nations but also for some 
of the notably advanced countries of the West. However, equal 
station accorded in 1950 to women was only formal. The 19th 
century reformists view that a women's role was primarly that of 
housewife and mother, persisted women's education was 
thought to be desirable if only because an educated woman 
made a better wife and a competent mother. By and large, this 
fallacy persists, since the decision-makers and policy-framers of 
our country imbued as they are with middle class value and 
norms consider the woman's reproductive role of paramount, 
ignoring more recent studies which point to their traditionally 
productive role in contributing not only to the domestic economy 
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but also to the nation's wealth. Education, of the right kind, will 
make a fundamentàl difference to the woman's capacity to 
contribute to development. But the spread of primary education 
while increasing literacy has also accentuated gender assymetry, 
since the percentage of girls not receiving education has grown. 
For instance, until 1931, illiterates were éven distributed among 
the sexes - the ratio being 1058 women for every 1000 men. By 
1981, however this has increased 1,322 women per 1000 men. 
More significantly, illiteracy among women is greater where 
educational development is higher. For instance, in- Kerala, 
which has the highest literacy rate in India, the ratio is 1,428, in 
Maharashtra 1,482 and in Tamil Nadu 1,521. In some of the 
States with lower literacy level, the disparity is not so glaring. 

New strategies in the educational field are required if women 
are to come into their own. A reason why sufficient number of 
girls do not enrol in schools, or drop out early, is that, they have 
to perform domestic chores, and take care of their sibling when 
their mothérs are working. Yet even in urban areas where 
municipal schools work in two shifts for boys and girls, it is the 
morning shift that is reserved for girls, although this is the time 
when most of the older girls are busy cooking lunch. 

The overall enrolment in the primary schools is as low as 62.9 
per cent in Assam districts such as Jalore in Rajasthan has an 
enrolment percentage of just 17 per cent for girls whereas the 
figure for the entire country is 75.5 per cent; while it is also 
correct that most children have a primary school within one 
kilometre of their home, other data indicates that 1.91 lakh 
habitations, including 16.41 per cent habitations with a 
population of less than 300 are unreserved by primary sections. 
Where schools exist, 40 per cent have no pucca buildings, 39.72 
per cent have no blackboards and 59.50 per cent have no 
drinking water. Shockingly, just 35 per cent schools have a 
single teacher for three or four different classes. Statistics apart, 
what these figures indicate is that policies and decisions taken 
must go far beyond lip-service and realistically take into 
consideration the sociological factors contributing to the poor 
spread of education from our base of reality that leaves thousand 
unemployed and creates further distortions and aberrations, and 
most significantly, the poor level of education that we are able to 
provide in our; largely predominant ruralareas. Besides, these 
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problems, is the all-important one concerning our teachers. 
What are the incentives and training that our government offers, 
so the majority of them who are living in rural areas, an 
enlightened body of persons imparting any form of education. 

Though the role of education as a mode of social change has 
always accepted and acknowledge scholars in the field are 
staggered by the phenomenal spread of formal education, money 
spent on it, etc., without a corresponding degree of improvement 
in social status. What is worrying about the level of statistics is 
when you look beyond and find details about the high drop-out 
rate and the growing number of educated unemployed. At least 
60 per cent of our children fail to complete school. 


Dropouts 

The introduction of video education programme in about 600 
primary schools in Andhra Pradesh in June, 1987 as part of the 
government's scheme to improve on fundamental changes in 
teaching methods and make education more useful to the people 
was a step in the right direction. The innovative programme 
which has covered over 60,000 children to start with, will be 
extended to another 40,000 during the current academic year. 
The instruction through films, now. made available to pupils in 
the first and second standards, will cover these in the third 
standard also within a short period. 

The audio-visual methods of teaching is sure to help the 
pupils to understand better. It will also create an environment 
conducive to a higher level of pupil participation, apart from 
making possible a more effective communication between the 

teachers and the taught. i i 3 
^ The Government feels that the new methods of teaching will 
also generate greater interest in education and thereby improve 
retention in schools and check the incidence of drop-outs. There 
are no two opinions on the Government's contention that the 
audio-visual system will increase the urge among the pupils to 
learn. But, the argument that the new method will help and 
completely solve the problem of dropouts does not sound 
authentic. The main reason for school dropouts, as has been well 
Tecognised by all, is not lack of interest among the children, but 
the indignant parents’ inability to spare their kids for education. 
It is poverty that forces a family to send the boys and girls for 
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work even at the tender age during which they are supposed to 
learn. 

If the Government is really keen on checking the incidence of 
school dropouts, schemes like the mid-day meals, free supply of 
uniforms and books are the real answer. It is a pity that the 
Telugu Desam Government, which had introduced the mid-day 
meals programme with much fanfare, had given it up within a 
short period ostensibly due to financial constraints. Had the 
Government thought of implementing the audio-visual method 
also throughout the state at one stroke, possibly it would have 
faced rough whether in view of the massive financial 
commitment involved in it. 

It is good, therefore the Government has proposed to 
implement the scheme in a phased manner, and also to evaluate 
the working of the system and its results before extending it to 
the other districts of the State. As the audio-visual method of 
teaching will leave an. ever-lasting impression in the minds of 
the young pupils, it is essential that extreme care is taken while 
preparing the lessons so that they make an abiding impression 
on the young minds. The school dropout rate is considered to be 
a major index to the failure of any educational system. The over 
all dropout rate (inclusive of stagnation) for classes I to V has 
been hovering around 65 per cent, and for class I to VIII around 
75 per cent. There has been little improvement in this percentage 
during the last 30 years. In plain language it means that of 100 
children who join class I, barely 35 complete class V and 25 
complete class VIII. A large percentage dropout in classes I and 
II itself, lapsing back into the unlettered condition. 

But why do children drop out in such massive numbers? Can 
anything be done about it? The usual explanation offered is that 
a poor family very often cannot spare a child full-time for 
schooling purposes. The child is needed either for house chores 
like fetching water, taking care of siblings or animals, collecting 
firewood, or for in some generating activities, like work in the 
field, or at a craft. There are also other factors such as the 
inability to meet school expenses other than tuition fee, 
particularly of acceptable clothing, sickness or even a negative 
attitude towards the school for girls parental, illiteracy or abject 
poverty where life itself is without hope and a school 
meaningless. Some have explained the phenomenon of high 
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dropouts as being the result of the schooling network outpacing 
local education needs. 

The studies so far conducted reveal that there is a close 
relationship between the parental occupation and the choice of 
the occupation of their siblings. It is more so in the case of rural 
children than in the case of urban ones. These findings are 
further supported by the study recently undertaken by the 
department of sociology at the U.A, S. Bangalore. In this regard 
a few select villages in Bangalore North Taluk of Bangalore 
district were covered. The total respondents for the study 
numbered seventy drawn from different caste groups residing in 
these villages. Allasandra, Hebbal, Nagasettyhally, 
Geddalahally, Aswathnagar, Cholanayakanahally and Hebbal- 
Guttahally, and these are a little away from Bangalore City 
corporation area. Children in the age group of 6 and 14 and their 
parents were the subject of the study. The data gives the 
distribution and correlation of age groups. 

A structural questionnaire was prepared to elicit information 
on socio-economic background of the parents. Questions were 
asked about caste, family background, education and economic 
status etc. The data gives the distribution of child labour caste- 
wise. It could be seen from that among the seventy respondents 
pre-dominently scheduled castes constitute 45% of child labour. 
This group consists of mainly two castes, namely, Harijans and 
Voddas. Other castes did not contribute significantly. The table 
given below has brought the occupational background of child 
labour into sharp focus. It could also be observed that nearly 
81% out of the 70 respondents had the parental background of 
agriculture or non-agricultural labour. This is a situation which 


1 Table 4.1: 
Occupational Background of the Families 


Sl.No. Type of occupation No. Percentage 
1. Cooly 47 67.14 
2. Agricultural Labour 6 8.57 
3. Masonry 4 5.71 
4. Tailoring 3 4.29 
5. Others 10 5 14.29 

70 100.00 


Total 
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explains the perpetuation of the parental profession by the 
sibling. It might be due to unavoidable reasons, such as caste, 
literacy, and occupational background of the parents. 

It could be seen from the table that the S.Cs who are normally 
the labour class contribute largely to child labour compared with 
others. The findings are revealing in the sense that the child 
labour comes primarily from poor and labour class. It could also 
be inferred that certain patterns of obligations and norms might 
have influenced their children as labourers. This provides an 
interesting relationship in the self fulfilling prophesies proposed 
by Merton. 

Thus it could be stated that the rehabilitation programme 
needs to be done, keeping in view both the parents and the 
vocational opportunities of children. 

A parent often gains the impression that the child, over a 
period of a year or more seem to be learning nearly nothing. 
That is usual stage when a less motivated parents accept a 
withdrawal, or in reverse, the child finds school so unexciting so 
dull or even so distasteful that he is not inclined to continue. The 
less motivated parents - who themselves knew no schooling- 
acquiesce. In short, the social exercises little pull. And, in all 
fairness, its negative factors, may well-nigh be daunting: scant 
teacher's attention, more reprimands than encouragement if not 
discrimination and neglect, lack of learning material and 
organized recreation, and poor physical facilities. If the 
schooling was good and parents discovered that the child was 
learning to read and picking up interesting things, many of them 
would probably be prepared to undergo further sacrifices to 
retain him there - perhaps in line with the child's wishes where 
schooling is fun. It is needless to mention that the problem of 
dropout is more severe in India than in the USA. The prospect 
for the dropout is - bleak, president Kennedy said, "the future of 


country which is dependent on the will and wisdom of its 


citizens is damaged and irreparably damaged whenever any of 
its children is not educated to the fullest extent of his capacity. 
Today an estimated four out of ten students in the fifth grade 
will not even finish high school and that is a waste we can not 
afford". In the same vein president Johnson said “....the cost of 
this neglect runs high, both for the youth and for the nation". 
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Our rural counterparts are almost always given inferior 
treatment, with the prestigious centres of quality education 
always concentrating in the urban centres. The number of single 
teacher schools in Kuccha building and the incidence of non- 
availability of blackboards, drinking water and toilets is also far 
more in rural areas than in urban one. The point of the question, 
whether it is Operation Blackboard or any other scheme that is 
laudable on paper, therefore, will always be: what is our effort 
towards creating a reversal in the bias - through incentives and a 
reorientation in formal education - from the urban conglomarates 
to the rural areas, which is not just the question of creating à 
social situation that in itself wills and determine that teachers 
would opt for a career in villages and district centres but an 
involvement of the existing village community in the dispersal of 
education. 

Instead of presenting them with a transplant, why not let them 
rear their own talent for their own benefit? Why do we not see 
that it is the duty of our government to create conditions of life in 
rural areas which do not alienate a thinking, curious mass of 
people from the challenges of intellectual growth and 
stimulation that we accept as a matter of right in cities? It calls, 
however, for different and newer methodologies, teacher re- 
training, and the mass production and distribution of suitable 
reading material. The variety of reading matter thus made 
available should reflect the environment of the students. There 
should be more references to the rural setting for rural children. 
The underlying idea is not to ruralise education or place an 
emphasis on teaching agriculture or rural craft, but to make the 
reading matter more relevant, more intelligible and nearer to the 
living conditions of the child. This approach of concentrating on 
reading regular academic subjects somewhat postponed, can 
usefully be extended to more advanced schools also. Progress in 
academic subjects become faster with the attainment of a good 
language skill. ue 

Tt is a well accepted fact that low budgetary provisions force 
our education to concentrate in text book learning that leaves the 
more creative aspects of education and growth: like outings, 
excursions and other creative expressions unexplored. However, 
itis not as if cheap and easy methods are not being experimented 
upon by several individuals and voluntary agencies scattered a 
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over the country which could be used as models and 
implemented on a larger scale. Until and unless both politicians 
and the bureaucracy can evolve a healthy change of outlook 
towards these efforts by several individuals and groups, schemes 
such as Operation Blackboard will remain enshrined on paper, to 
be applauded when announced, analysed later and criticised 
when implemented. For the problem, on the whole, is 
overwhelming. 


The Resource Front 
The New Education Policy (NEP), mooted by Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi immediately after his party’s landslide win in the general 
elections at the end of 1984, was adopted by Parliament in May 
1986. The action programme was presented in August 1986 but 
actual implementation has begun. The painful-slow progress in 
' implementation has irked the Prime Minister's office which is 
understood to have shot off a strongly-worded letter to the 
Human Resource Development Ministry demanding a point by 
point explanation on the status of NEP's various components, 
they have listed 22 areas. One such area is the Operation 
Blackboard. which envisages certain basic essential facilities in all 
primary schools at the community block level by 1989-90. While 
almost all the States have met 1988 year's target of selecting 20 
per cent of the blocks/municipal areas to be covered by the 
scheme during 1987-88, most of the States, it is learnt, have 
selected the economically and educationally: worst blocks with 
the result that the investment is likely to be much more than 
what was estimated. This means that unless additional funds are 
allocated, it may not be possible to cover all the blocks which 
have been selected for the Operation Blackboard so far. The 
other alternative is to ^re-select" the blocks replacing the more 
difficult ones with the ones where investment would not outstrip 
the existing estimates. In fact, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh have 
already started the process of ^re-selections". As things stand, it 
appears that at least one State where the percentage of block to 
be covered will not fall short of the target is Andhra Pradesh. 
Priority should have been given to the more backward blocks 
but obviously the budget provided for the Operation Blackboard 
during 1987-88 (Rs. 100 crores) is not enough and hence the 
emphasis on choosing "softer blocks". The confusion could have 
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been avoided if the States had been given clearer guidelines for 
the selection of the blocks and they had been told to keep the 
money allocation in mind while choosing the blocks. More than 
112,100 primary schools in 1,720 blocks have been covered 
under Operation Blackboard exceeding the target fixed for 1987- 
88. In addition, State Governments, Union Territories have been 
assisted to set up 1,98,000 non-formal education centres. 

The complaint that access to schooling continues to elude 
children belonging to the rural communities particularly in 
remote areas, could be seen as the symptom of a severe 
inadequacy of the infrastructure of educational administration. 
If the States have, by and large, found it difficult to measure upto 
the programme of action despite improvements in financial 
allocations for education the reason lies in the fact that the 
generation period required for administrative action is longer 
that what the planners have bargained for. The axioms of the 
new education policy, namely that there will be a multi-level 
framework of educational development including State Advisory 
Boards and District Boards, itself needs to be concretised without 
further dragging of feet. 

Detailed school mapping exercises which were supposed to 
‘serve as inputs for drawing up a Master Plan for unive 
education were scheduled to be completed by the end of 1987-88. 
Indications’ however, are the practice of guesswork passing for 
viable knowledge regarding the magnitude of the task of filling 
gaps in the primary school system will persist. Even with about 
5.3 lakhs of primary schools in the country, the situation is such 
that access to formal education is an unfulfilled need in a large 
number of habitations - perhaps more than 1.9 lakh habitations 
estimated by the Fourth All India Educational Survey (1978-79). 
Although the all India figures for enrolment of children at the 
primary level, according to official sources, are 95 per cent 
overall and 77 per cent for. girls, the aggregate dropout rate of 60 
per cent robs the system of its true educational function in the 
ten educationally backward States which account for 75 per cent 
of the out-of-school children - enrolment and performance are 
evidently much worse. If education is more than literacy in the 
sense that it is bound up with the larger question of development 
of human resources, there can be no compromise on the question 
of mobilising more resources for putting the system of Primary 


- education on a sounder footing. 
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While the generally. uncontested theory of financial 
inadequacies hold sway over educational planning, there is little 
or no willingness to admit that the will to mend matters; 
particularly at the level of the States, is more difficult to come by 
than even financial resources. It is quite clear that the architects 
of the new educational policy would like a quick switch over to a 
more meaningful system. But if the actualities on the ground are 
what a recent survey of the primary school seen in Punjab - by no 
means an educationally backward State - has brought out 
compounding inadequacy with inaction may prove a virtual 
turning back on the NEP. It was found that in that State 724 out 
of 12,557 primary schools had no buildings while 60 per cent of 
the classes were held in the open and only 5 lakhs out of the 22 
lakhs children had the luxury of a coir mat to sit on. The 
pointers are that Operation Blackboard might prove to be a 
greater ordered than what is on the agenda. 

If the statistics provided by the State Governments are to be 
believed, the progress made so far in the implementation of 
Schemes under the New Education Policy has been surprisingly 
good. Thus in Bihar construction of 2000 primary schools under 
the rural landless employment guarantee programme was 
completed by July 1987 and construction of another 3799 primary 
Schools was in progress. In Jammu and Kashmir construction of 
2000 elementary school buildings had been taken up under the 
national rural employment programme and 17,773 additional 
teachers had already been provided to single teacher schools. 

Madhya Pradesh reported that all primary schools had been 
Provided with two teachers and there were now no single 
teacher primary schools in the tribal sub-plan area-Orissa said 
that in order to augment enrolment at the primary level the State 
Government already had opened 1235 new primary schools with 
single teachers and has converted 800 single teacher primary 
schools into double teacher-schools. It also took up construction 
of 2127 primary schools. Rajasthan said that 937 additional 
teachers had been provided for the conversion of single teacher 
Schools into double teacher schools during 1986-87. Similarly, 
while it was announced that the national literacy mission just 
finalised its parameters. West Bengal already took up advance 
action by providing audio-visual equipment to all the 53 projects 

of the State. Apart from school building construction, the other 
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impressive statistics provided by these States were on teachers’ 
training. Every State reported thousands of teachers trained or 
oriented under the new education policy, all of them in the 
summer of 1986 when NCERT conducted more training camps 
for teachers all over the country. Certainly the country would 
like to achieve some of the objectives which were placed before 
the nation even in 1950. One of the important objectives was to 
achieve universalisation of primary education. We have about 
63 per cent people in the country who are still illiterate and the 
rate of dropouts is very high, almost as high as 70 per cent. 
Therefore, we will have to devise certain measures by which we 
can achieve this objective at least in the 20th century. But the 
government's decision to set apart 3.5 per cent of the Seventh 
plan outlay of Rs. 800/- crores for education in its budget for 
1987-88 does not seem to be taking practical shape. According to 
educationists, the New Education Policy on education (NPE) 
calls for a reconsideration of the Seventh Plan outlays, As 
against an estimated allocation of Rs. 20,000 crores for education 
during the Seventh Plan period, what has been provided is less 
than a third of the amount - a mere Rs. 6382 crores. This can not 
but result in a wide gap between the plan targets and actual 
performance in the field of education. For instance, under 
Operation Blackboard, while every school in the country is 
sought to be equipped with certain facilities, only 20 per cent of 
the schools are proposed to be covered in 1987-88. 

The Task Force on Operation Blackboard estimated that the 
net expenditure on the programme would be around Rs. 2839 
crores. The Union budget for 1987-88 did not make a separate 
provision. for the project, instead clubbed it with "other 
programme". This category had a total provision of Rs. 143.14 
crores and no break-up: was given. Interestingly, under 
Operation Blackboard, the construction of buildings for six lakhs- 
odd primary schools in the country is-to be funded under the 
National Rural Employment Programme (NREP) and the Rural 
Employment Guarantee Programme (REGP). However, the 
outlay for both the programmes in the 1987-88 budget did not 
show much increase over 1986-87, to accommodate this. As 
regards vocationalisation, there was a significant increase of Rs. 
40.65 crores in the outlay in the budget over the previous years, 
provision of Rs. 6.65 crores. The National working group on 
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vocationalisation of education recommended a total investment 
of Rs. 2206 crores on this scheme at the phase-2 stage during the 
Seventh plan period. But then, out of the Rs. 6.65 crores 
allocated in 1986-87, not a single rupee was utilised. It now 
remains to be seen how the Rs. 47 crores or more meant for 1987- 
88 is utilised. Some educationists have expressed surprise that 
the Union Budget for 1987-88 does not make an exclusive 
provision for appointment of teachers. Does this imply that the 
States have to take care of appointing teachers as also the 
residuals of Operation Blackboard ? Despite education being in 
the concurrent list of the Constitution, the major policy thrust 
areas are left to the States. 

What is distressing on the resource front is the failure of the 
State to make any effort at additional mobilisation for the 
purpose of NEP. True, the States’ potentials are limited, but 
what is causing concern is the tendency of many States to treat 
resource mobilisation for NEP as the sole responsibility of the 
Centre. 

The funds of the required order were not forthcoming in the 
States, particularly for removing deficiencies in the existing 
infrastructure. The Human Resource Development Ministry 
demanded information about the precise steps the State 
governments are taking to raise additional resource for 
education. The States, in turn, demanded 100 per cent Central 
assistance for many of the major NEP schemes, by pleading 
inability at their end. West-Bengal Government, for instance, 
said it would not require Rs. 104 crores over a three-year period, 
beginning 1987-88 for Operation Blackboard to provide basic 
facilities for all primary schools. 

While the search for money should continue, what is more 
important immediately is to ensure that the funds already 
allocated are utilised fully and optionally. In the first year of 
NEP, for instance, the Human Resoutce Development Ministry 
failed to spend Rs. 43 crores of the allotted sum. The resource 
constraint, while being a definite bottleneck in forgoing deals 
with a full scale implementation of NEP, cannot be throttled as 
an all-purpose excuse for official in-action and indecision on 
several NEP components with very little financial implication. 
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“Modern researches have shown tnat the years between 
three and ten are of the greatest importance in the child's 
physical, emotional and intellectual development. It has 
also been found that children who have been to a pre- 
primary school show better progress at the primary stage 
and help in reducing wastage and stagnation. The modern 
trend in educational policy, therefore, is to emphasise pre- 
primary education, especially .for ‘children with 
unsatisfactory home background. This is the direction in 
which we also should move.” 

—Source: The Report of the Indian Education Commission (7.04) 


Thus the approach paper on the Eighth five year plan has set 
universalisation of primary education as a goal and called for 
steep increase in the outlay for the sector during the next plan. 
The paper, now almost finalised; has underlined the need for 
roping in all children either in formal or nonformal system for 
removal of illiteracy by the turn of the century. Primary 
education must recéive top most priority and funds must be 
found for the purpose. The paper has emphasised the 
importance also on vocationalisation in education. 

Tracing the history of attempts towards vocationalisation right 
from 1968, the paper pointed out that the aim during the current 
plan in this regard was to reach 10 per cent. During the next 
plan the effort would be to reach 25 per cent. 

Operation Blackboard, a very important component of the 
new education policy announced in 1986 has not yet got going in 
West Bengal after the State government belatedly accepted the 
Scheme in 1988. The scheme envisages provision of a permanent 
building, two teachers and essential equipment in primary 
Schools in every district of the state in order to strengthen 
primary education which is the foundation of the educational 
system. West-Bengal, though in agreement with this principle, 
accepted the scheme reluctantly because the States were expected 
to garner their own resources for building schools. Nearly Rs. 
385-00 lakhs were released by the education department of the 
human resource ministry for the other two components of the 
scheme: recruitment of teachers and purchase and supply of 
equipment but the State has not yet been able to utilise the funds 
because it has made hardly any progress in construction of 
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school buildings. Consequently, no funds have been allotted to 
the State for 1989-90 in the new budget. 

"The State is way behind others in construction of school 
buildings" an official in the education ministry-said, “nor has it 
made any significant progress in appointing teachers and 
purchasing equipment. No other state has done so badly as West 
Bengal in Operation Blackboard till now". Significantly, Bihar is 
doing pretty well and has already constructed 3,000 of the total 
3,600 schools it has to construct under the scheme. It has also 
appointed 6,198 teáchers. 

Another important scheme envisaged by the new education 
policy-to strengthen primary education is the creation of District 
Institutes of Education and Training (DIETs) to impart pre- 
service and in-service training and serve as an educational 
resource support in every district. In States where the training 
institutes already exist, they have merely to be strengthened by 
recruiting more teachers. Majority of the States have already 
created posts as a first measure towards creation of DIETs but 
West Bengal is again way behind. West Bengal did not take any 
sanctions from the ministry of human resource development this 
year because they have yet to create posts even though the 
Centre released Rs. 132.96 lakhs to West Bengal towards 1987-88. 
The only scheme in which West Bengal's performance has 
satisfied the Centre is in non-formal education which envisages 
imparting of education to school dropouts and other children 
who are unable to attend school. There are 22,718 centres in the 
State which are able to reach children through volunteers and 
other agencies. 

But even here, the Centre is still awaiting the introduction of a 
"more intensive management programme" by West Bengal. 
Education department officials, however, clarified that they do 
not suspect West Bengal of deliberately delaying the utilisation 
of funds released by them and feel that their slown ss in 
implementing the schemes was most probably due to 
administrative problems. West Bengal is still quite capable of 
catching up with other States by the beginning of Eighth Plan 
and the Centre is hoping for the best. A spokesman of the West 
Bengal education department said progress of Operation 
Blackboard had been slow because of difference with the Union 
human resource development ministry. It was only in 1988 after 
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prolonged discussions with officials at the Centre, that the State 
had agreed to implement the programme. There have been 
subsequent problems too. While some money has been spent on 
school buildings and free text books, two teachers per school 
could not be appointed because of objections by the finance 
department. In his budget speech in the Assembly in April, 1989 
the education minister Mr. Kanti Biswas said that there had been 
improvements in infrastructure of primary schools in one-third 
of the Panchayat Samities and municipalities. Further progress 
would be made in 1989 and as per the suggestion of the Ninth 
Finance Commission, Rs. 7.92 crores has been proposed for the 
construction of primary school buildings. 


Democratic Education 

All primary schools run by the Government, local bodies, 
Panchayati Raj institutions and recognised aided institutions are 
eligible to receive assistance. In other words it is a scheme for 
deprived schools particularly those schools which have been 
deprived for a long time. During 1987, 20 per cent of municipal 
blocks and villages had been covered by this scheme. In 1988 the 
target was 30 per cent and the remaining 50 per cent being 
covered during 1989-90. However, no separate funds have been 
provided under Operation Blackboard for construction for school 
building. The 8th Finance Commission has allotted funds to 
some State governments for construction of primary schools. 
State governments are also getting funds from the Ministry of 
Rural Development which has accorded high priority to school 
building construction under its schemes of NREP and RLEGP. 
Local community has to be encouraged to donate land for school 
buildings. Operation Blackboard is therefore a joint venture, a 
national effort to fulfil the targets fixed in the New Education 
Policy. The local community has also to take upon itself, the 
responsibility of fencing the school building, its repair and 
maintenance. Each of the rooms to be constructed in the school 
should be 30 sq. metres in area. Depth of the varandah has to be 
9-10 feet. Even if the two rooms are already in existence but not 
of required size they have to be constructed anew. Similarly 
provision of separate toilet facilities for boys and girls must form 
part of the construction programme. State governments have 
been advised to get a good architectural design prepared for 
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primary school buildings. State Governments have particularly 
been advised to meet the labour component of the building 
programme from out of the relief works if the funds for materials 
for construction can be found from other sources because of the 
drought or flood. In municipal areas funds for construction may 
be found from budgets of municipal funds failing which 
education tax can may be levied. Donations may be accepted. In 
any case the Government of India will not meet this liability 
which lies sequarely with State Government. 

It may be particularly mentioned that in respect of each block 
taken up for implementation under Operation Blackboard (OB) 
State governments have undertaken a detailed survey and have 
prepared blockwise project to cover each and every primary 
school af the block. Educational and socio-economic 
backwardness has been the main criteria in selection of blocks. 
There are two parts of survey under OB. One, in respect of 20 
per cent blocks and municipal areas in which OB is to be 
implemented in 1987, and two, survey of the remaining 80 per 
cent of the CD Blocks and municipal areas in which OB will be 
implemented in the next couple of years. Findings of the survey 
are being compiled in two parts; Part 1 - relating to the 
requirement of additional teachers for single teacher schools. The 
total number of teachers appointed under OB is 36,500. Part II - 
the remaining data viz. availability of buildings and teaching/ 
learning materials to be compiled with the formation of a block 
project. Block project includes blockwise and municipalitywise 
consolidated data existing facilities as well as deficiencies. It has 
provided in Block projects regarding appointment of women 
teachers and measure taken for ensuring that teachers so 
appointed will stay at the place of posting. 

The Department of Education in the Union Ministry of 
Human Resources Development finds Operation Blackboard 
well poised to cover 1,20,000 more primary schools in its second 
phase beginning from April 1, 1989. According to an official 
assessment 40,000 schools were identified in the first year of 
Operation Blackboard. The special compensate plan provided 
about Rs. 250 crores to Rs. 300 crores for the implementation of 
the scheme. Besides, the Centre has released Rs. 110 crores for 
provision of equipment in the identified schools and for 
appointment of additional teachers in 36,981 single teacher 
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schools. The report says that between 1950-51 and 1986-87, the 
number of primary schools increased from approximately 
2,10,000 to about 5,37,400 and the number of primary school 
children from 19.2 million to 89.9 million. In the first phase the 
Operation Blackboard involved about 113,000 schools. In the 
second phase it covered about 120,000 more schools. 


Non-formal Education 

Alongwith Operation Blackboard is the scheme of non-formal 
education which is aimed at providing primary education for all. 
Started as a centrally sponsored scheme in 1979, it provides a 
two-year course in primary level learning in centres run for 20 to 
25 children for two to three hours a day. Daily on a schedule 
suited to the hours and life styles of children who cannot attend 
the whole-day primary school-girls who have household duties 
to perform, boys who work on farm, herd, cattle and goats 
during the day, children working for ways. Realising that it is 
socio-economic factors that keep these children out of school 
there is substantial emphasis in NFE (non-formal education) 
upon-involvement of voluntary agencies who can mobilise the 
people and spread the awareness for education among, them. In 
1987-88 this scheme was completely revamped, increasing the 
outlay per centre’ by about 55 per cent and providing for 
management on a project basis rather than leaving isolated 
centres to fund for themselves. In 1987-88 some 36,000 new 
centres were sanctioned, raising the total number of non-formal 
education centres sanctioned. In 1988-89 the number has already 
rise to 240,000. Of these, about 20,000 are being run by voluntary 
agencies all over the country, the rest by state governments: The 
assessment says that considering that there are about 537,000 
primary schools in the country, the size of the non-formal 
education programme has now become quite substantial - almost 
half the number of primary schools. In terms of enrolment, 
estimated at no more than 20 to 25 to a centre, the coverage by 
the non-formal system is much smaller, but the scheme is already 
reached a substantial section of children who would not 
otherwise receive primary education. 

While OB programme has received at best only one-tenth of 
the requirement, the most important aspect of it that has suffered 
for want of funds, is the construction of buildings for primary 
Schools. ' 
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An important reason for the failure of the OB to take off is the 
tussle over funding between the Centre which has sponsored the 
programme and the States obliged to implement it. The shortfall 
of Rs. 90 crores had led to a reduction in the coverage from the 
estimated 30 per cent to only 20 per cent in 1988-89. Much the 
same has been the fate of the Navodaya Vidyalaya programme 
too. There is no substantial rise in the allocation for these 
schemes in the financial year 1989-90 either, the seriousness of 
the problem at all. Forty years after Independence 39.37 million 
households in the country still do not have single literate 
member. At this rate, the current estimate of 437 million 
illiterates could go well upto 500 million by the turn of the 
century. Even a less ambitious target that what is envisaged 
today under NEP can be attained only if serious thought is given 
to the question . of generating resources to match the 
requirements of the programme with the Centre and the States 
acting in concert to spur a meaningful participation of various 
social and voluntary organisations. Mr. Prem Kirpal, a former 
Secretary to the Union Ministry of Education quite sightly said 
that “an Indian Education has so far received a low priority in 
terms of resources and that our failure to eradicate illiteracy was 
largely due to the lack of political will for achieving this object" ^ 

Still more repugnant to the concept of demonstration 
education is the introduction of three types of education systems 
of distinct classes of people: non-formal, distance and open 
leaning for the poor and deprived; existing ordinary institutions 
for the middle strata, model schools and centres of excellence for 
the rich and the privileged. Despite all local professions about 
the model schools - one in each district to serve the talented 
among the poor - the very necessity of selection of a few from 
among money coming from different economic backgrounds will 
make these facilities the prerogative of those who have the 
resources. 


A Case Study : West Bengal I 
The implementation of the much publicised new education 


policy, especially with regard to primary education, in West- 
Bengal has been seriously hampered by the shortage of resources 
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made by the Union Minister of Human Resource Development in 
Parliament that “Education is no longer being treated as a service 
but an investment, in the country development and survival”. 
Sources in the State’s education department revealed that 
broadening primary education as envisaged by Operation 
Blackboard would cost the state exchequer an additional Rs. 40 
crores annually just to open a primary school for every 
habitation of 300 people (200 in tribal and arid areas). They said 
the State could do little to meet this increasing expense as it has 
already spent nearly Rs. 4.89 crores against the allocated sum of 
Rs. 5 crores for the primary education expansion programme. 
The State Minister for primary education Mr. Kirti Biswas, 
categorically told a central delegation recently that West Bengal 
would require more than Rs. 100 crores to implement Operation 
Blackboard in the State over the next three years. 

Under the Union Government's Operation Blackboard, the 
State authorities are to ensure minimum facilities at all its 
primary schools. An additional two lakh primary schools would 
be set up all over the country. The operation’s directives state 
that each school should be equipped with two reasonably large 
all weather rooms with the necessary toys and games, 
blackboards, maps, charts and other learning material would be 
provided to the schools. The ambitious plan also envisages 
providing girls from families, below the poverty line with two 
sets of free uniforms, free textbooks, stationery and attendance 
incentives. 

The costly proportions of Operation Blackboard level placed 
an additional burden of Rs. 1,779 crores on the seventh five year 
plan. A major. portion of this, however, will go towards the 
construction of new primary school buildings. For their share, 
the States will have to provide land free of cost for the school 
buildings and mobilise resources. While several States all over 
the country have devised ways to mobilise funds for the 
successful implementation of the scheme, West Bengal 
Government along with a few other non-Congress (D ruled 
States have refused to cooperate until allotted more funds. For 
instance, Maharashtra is poised for a revolution in its education 
campaign. From July 1, 1988 it launched a massive drive to elicit 
the participation of the general public in its efforts. In stark 
contrast to these public efforts in other States, the Government of 
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West Bengal shrouded the operation in darkness claiming a 
shortage of funds. The State government was already spending 
26 per cent of its budget on education, it was not in a position to 
mobilise any further resource unless the Centre came to its aid. 
Yet, as an alternative measure the State government directed 
Panchayats to supervise the implementation of the’ primary 
education expansion programme. It also decided that this would 
be the only way the government could monitor the performance. 


A Case Study: Uttar Pradesh IP 

Uttar Pradesh is well set to implement the National Policy on 
Education by utilising all the available infrastructure. Under the 
able and dynamic leadership of Chief Minister, Mr. Bir Bahadur 
Singh, educational facilities have been extended and expanded in 
every nook and corner of the State. The status of the teacher 
reflects the socio-cultural ethos of a society. The new 
programme of teacher education emphasises continuing process 
of education and the need for the teacher to meet the new thrusts 
of the new social order. The State Government has, therefore, 
arranged training of 50,000 primary teachers last year from all 
over the State. Another batch of 45,000 teachers is being trained 
this year. Similarly, 30,000 secondary teachers are being trained 
in accordance with the requirement of the new educational 
policy. 

Imparting new teaching techniques, restoration of moral 
values and creating environmental consciousness among the 
taught are the main features of the training programme. Special 
emphasis is laid on training teachers so that they properly 
encourage students towards scouts, sports, crafts and other 
extra-curricular activities. A phased drive, symbolically called 
OPERATION BLACKBOARD, has been introduced to improve, 
conditions of schools. The Government, local bodies, voluntary 
agencies and individuals are being involved in this drive. This 
year, a\new grant has been sanctioned at the rate of Rs. 380 to 
each primary school and Rs. 450 to each junior high school per 
annum for carrying out small repairs of school building and 
purchasing teaching aids. The amount will be kept in the joint 
account of village pradhan and headmaster to the school. Under 
this scheme, it is expected that no school will be left without a 
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black-board. 

With a view to improving the condition of schools a 
development contribution at the rate of rupee one per student 
and rupees two per student in junior high schools is being 
charged from each student from the current academic session. 
The students of class first and those belonging to the scheduled 
castes and tribes have been exempted from this contribution. Of 
the remaining students, ten per cent can also be exempted on the 
recommendation of the village education committee in view of 
their poverty. Under the expansion scheme for secondary 
schools, 84 new government high schools were opened and 59 
were upgraded into intermediate colleges. The State 
Government has decided to open one girl's school in each tehsil 
of the State. As many as 29 tehsils do not have any girls school. 
It has been decided to open 12 more girls schools in such tehsils 
during the current financial year. The girl students of class XI 
and XII have also been exempted from paying any tution fee. A 
part time continuous contact scheme was launched during the 

. ast academic session under which existing schools started extra 
classes before and after the regular school hours for the benefit of 
private candidates. It has helped in solving the admission 
problems and utilising resources available. Sustained efforts 
have been made to improve the teaching atmosphere in the 
campus. The new academic seasion has now been started from 
May 1, 1987 to save 20 days for teaching. By completing the 
examinations of Madhyamik Shiksha Parishad another 22 days 
are made available for teaching sports and physical education 
and an integral part of the learning process. With this end in 
view, a detailed programme of games and sports and work 
experience was prepared for the first time. For improving these 
courses, a system of their evolution has been evolved. This 
programmie has been introduced in all the Government higher. 
secondary schools. Private Schools can also adopt it. Courses of 
different trades and vocations from class sixth onwards have 
been prepared. Accordingly teachers have been trained. Similar 
arrangements have been made for scouting and guiding. 
Teacher guardian associations have been formed in every scholls 
in order to enlist the cooperation of the guardians. High School 
and Intermediate Examinations is a major event every year. As 
many as 13.95 lakh students appeared at High School and 5.23 
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lakhs at Intermediate Examinations. Both the examinations were 
conducted within 28 days. The results were also declared 
expeditiously. In accordance with the National Education Policy 
the three-year degree course is being introduced in the degree 
colleges. So far, the Allahabad, Lucknow, Kanpur and Avadh 
universities, and its affiliated degree colleges have adopted it. 

The remaining universities will also for it. Last year, a new 
Government degree college was opened. Three private degree 
colleges were included in the grant-in-aid schedule. A decision 
has been taken to open a university at Jaunpur for eastern region 
of the State. A new scheme is being formulated to improve and 
reorganise the syllabi under which vocational courses will be 
introduced in degree classes. In order to bring qualitative 
improvement in education, degree colleges will be provided 
video cassettes under the television educational scheme. 
Courses in computer science has been introduced in the post- 
graduate classes in the universities of Allahabad and Gorakhpur, 
Allahabad University is celebrating its centenary year in the 
month of September, 1987. For this occasion, the State 
Government has sanctioned rupees two crores to enable this 
university to develop further. 

In order to regularise the academic sessions in universities, the 
State Government has amended the statues of the. universities. 
Admissions will now be completed by August 31. A time-table 
has also been fixed for completing examinatioris by April 30 and 
declaring results by June 15. 

The adult education programme has been extended all over 
the State. At present 93 adult education projects are being 
executed in the State. Under these projects, 10,900 centres for 
men, 13,187 centres for women and 1,217 mixed centre totalling 
25,304 are functioning. Over three lakh male adults and 3.75 
lakh women (totalling 6.75 lakhs) have been registered at those 
centres. 


A Case Study: Karnataka? III 

Illiterates are those who are not touched by the agencies of 
formal or non-formal education. According to the latest 
statistics, Karnataka has a literacy rate of 38.46 per cent. This 
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leaves a very large proportion of the population to remain 
outside the purview of education. The State Government has 
launched many innovative programmes to combat illiteracy in 
the State. One among them is the Akshar Sena Scheme. No 
doubt the scheme is novel. In it are plans to reach the entire 
population of illiterates under three categories viz. 0-6, 6-15 and 
15-35 age groups, with different strategies to lure the illiterate 
masses into its fold. One aspect that always comes in the way is 
the huge finance that has to be pumped in by cutting the share of 
developmental programmes along with the programmes of the 
State Government, in UNICEF-assisted projects like PECR, DECP 
CAPE, Integrated Child Education, NHEES, all catering to 
different age groups of school dropouts. Even though these 
projects are experimental in nature, they do assist the State 
Government in supplementing its literacy programmes. In all 
these programmes we find one common vein that runs through 
them-the functionaries. Mostly, these functionaries are the part- 
time teachers working as teachers on fulltime teaching tasks, 
retired teachers who would have exhausted themselves 
completely during their service, or the educated unemployed of 
the locality who will be visualising the green pastures of a 
prosperous and secure future. In all the above categories of 
functionaries, we can find that they lack either enthusiasm or 
commitment, or both, towards the cause. This important aspect 
compels one to look into an alternate source. We can really serve 
the cause of the community in fighting the dreaded Goliath- 
illiteracy. The question is, do we have such a potent alternate 
source; the answer is positive. 

In Karnataka, at present there are 93 Teacher Training 
Institutes and 45 Teacher Training Colleges catering respectively 
to the training of prospective primary and secondary school 
teachers. The intake for each of these institutions on an average 
is 100. That is, taken as a whole 13,800 trained teachers will come 
out of these institutions every year. Further, it is a fact that these 
trained teachers will not be absorbed in the employment market 
immediately after acquiring their degrees or diplomas. As such, 
they are added on to the list of the educated unemployed. This 
aspect causes another concern for the Government. The bulk of 
pre-service trained teachers services can be exploited in the 
successful launching of a literacy drive in the country. This can 
be achieved as follows: 
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1. By delaying the award of certificates: It should be made 
obligatory on the part of every candidate, that he/she has 
to work in an area familiar to him/her, as a functionary of 
the literacy drive for a period of not less than six months 
(Each candidate can be allowed to make a survey of the 
place where he prefers to work during the vacation and 
intimate the same to the head of the institution). 

2. Each candidate must teach at least for 150 hours, an 
illiterate, whereby the behavioural change in the recipient 
can be seen unmistakably. 

3. Each candidate has to teach at least 25 illiterates during this 
period. 

This particular group of trained pre-service teachers, will have 
to their credit the theory and practice of pedagogy to which they 
will be new and fresh. They will be enthusiastic, for this 
compulsory successful service will make them earn their degree 
or diploma. This will make them put in their efforts to a large 
extent to offer their best. To make this idea more successful, one 
paper of 50 marks in non-formal education must be made 
compulsory as the theory paper and 50 marks as practical to be 
carried out after the final examination. Success or failure in the 
practicals must be assessed by the field functionaries of non- 
formal education of the department of Public Instruction or 
Adult Education, under whose jurisdiction it comes. Only after 
getting the recommendations from the non-formal education 
field functionaries, the final degrees or diplomas must be 
awarded. 

During their practical training as functionaries in the literacy 
drive, a normal stipend which will allow them to sustain 
themselves honourably during the period, must be awarded . 
monthly or in a lumpsum, job preference should be given to the 
candidate who has succeeded in turning out the maximum 
number of literates. Identifying and listing of illiterates in any 
area must be left to the mandal panchayats, since it becomes easy 
for the elected representatives of the villages to identify them 
and list them. Such a list of illiterates from the mandal 
panchayats must be maintained at the taluk panchayats, who in 
turn will pass them on to the zilla panchayat officers. Since the 
teacher training institutions-both colleges and institutes fall 
under the geographical jurisdiction of the zilla parishads, the 
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education wing of zilla parishads will maintain regular contacts 
of putting forward their demands regarding the literacy drive 
functionaries to the teacher training institutions and allot them 
villages to be taken up by the trained:candidates. Care should be 
taken to see the list be revised regularly after the completion of 
each batch. Accommodation for these teachers for their stay and 
for conducting the literacy classes must be made the 
responsibility of the taluk panchayats with the cooperation of 
mandal panchayats. All facilities should be provided to these 
functionaries who will stay in that locality as full time workers, 
to make them feel homely and take a greater interest in their 
accepted tasks. 

If a fool proof system of monitoring this function is developed. 
It will contribute a lot in the long run-a systematic eradication of 
illiteracy from the land. 


A Case Study: Madurai in Tamil Nadu IV‘ 

The goal of the new policy was nothing less than the creation 
of ethos that would produce young men and women of character 
and ability committed to national service and development. The 
Jesuits of Madurai Province who were the pioneers of higher 
education in Tamil Nadu released a ‘Mission statement’ with 
regard to their educational policy on March, 27, 1984, after a 
series of deliberations. 

The Mission-statement observes: “The preferential option for 
the poor means that we cast our lot with them through concerted 
social action. “It lays great emphasis on commitment to work. 


educational institutions should shape students into agents of 
-social change preparing them for concerted social action. The 
academic excellence implies all round development of the total 
integrated personality of the learner. Inspired by the above 
sentiments, a programme known as “Science and humanities for 

ple's development" was launched in the autonomous set up 
of St. Joseph's College, Tiruchirapalli. 

This programme is part of à curriculum for both under- 
graduate and post-graduate students. It involves the students 
both from the arts as well as the science sections. Unless a 
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student gets the required minimum credit, in this programme, he 
is not deemed to have satisfied the academic requirements for 
the degree. The programme envisages every Student at the 
under graduate level to spend 80 hours in the nearby village and 
at the post graduate level 60 hours. Nearly 70 villages in and 
around Tiruchirapalli (in Manikandam Panchayat and 
Tiruverumbur area) are identified as the area of operation. The 
students are divided class-wise. Teachers who volunteer their 
services are drafted into this programme. Motivation is a 
necessary input of this programme. Every class along with the 
teacher assigned to the group chooses one village. The same 
group adopts this village during the entire period of his course. 
The student goes to the village. 

As a learner—some of our villages are still the repositaries of 
virtues and culture, As one who is willing to share his 
knowledge with the village folk in helping them to identify their 
problems and assist them to the extent possible in solving their 
problems. For example, in a village, where there is surprisingly a 
great number of children affected by “night blindness” the 
Botany students taught them the simple use of “greens” which 
could solve their problem. The students helped them in planting 
"greens". Since the same set of students visit the village during 
the entire course of their studies, they are able to-establish a 
rapport with the villagers and monitor the programmes initiated. 
The students from the Economics Department could tell them the 
various programmes of the Government like the IRDP etc. and 
advise them to avail themselves of the facilities under the 
schemes. It is not an extended “Social Service” but is based on 
the philosophy of “Teaching how to fish instead giving a fish". It 
is to help these villagers to unfold themselves into real citizens. 
Sharing this responsibility is a proud privilege of these students. 

Education should not estrange one from our own rural-folk 
who directly or indirectly pays for the institutionalised education 
for the privileged few and this programme envisages to inculcate 
a sense of duty and obligation to the rural masses of our country. 
The students are evaluated for their credit on the basis of 
attendance (20 per cent) interest and target achievements (20 per 
cent), knowledge and understanding as reported (20 per cent). 
Initiative, originality and organising ability (20 per cent). The 
tomponents are to ensure a certain amount of objectivity in the 
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evaluation. It is an ambitious programme. The first batch of PG 
students went through this programme as an integral part of 
their course and got the degree. There was an encouraging 
response. Sixty to seventy per cent of the students evaluated this 
programme positively with regard to the achievement of the 
proposed target. 


Does Child Labour Affect Schooling? 

Universalisation of elementary education and complete 
eradication of illiteracy have been lofty objectives and no policy 
on education has defaulted in upholding them. The latest 
education policy has kept these twin objectives in the forefront. 
The government is committed to achieving these goals by. 1990. 
But the realities may not give a big blow to our aspirations. 
While it is true that the government would be able to bring the 
remaining 64 millions of children in the school going age group 
6-14 into the schools, about 20 per cent of the rural habitations do 
not have a school within a kilometre - there is stark reality of 
certain sections of the society completely impervious to the lack 
of schooling facilities. They do not educate their children 
whether a school exists or not within the neighbourhood. Such 

“children constitute the child labour force which in fact is 
symbolic of the state of economy and development in the 
country. Achieving the objectives of universalisation of 
elementary education and complete illiteracy is inextricably 
linked with the problem of child labour, and it is a bit surprising 
that all the debates in the new education policy have failed to 
take note of this link. The linkage between failure at 
universalisation and large scale exploitation of children will 
become evident from an examination of statistics for enrolment 
and child labour. : 

Several youngsters aged between 10 and 18 lost their 
childhood some-where on the way while working for more than 
three years as coolies, dhaba helpers, cooks, dishwashers, 
Workshop workers today. These children represented a section of 
the society whose status was reduced to an expendable 
commodity. More than often they have run away from their 
homes. Sheer hunger drove them to do mental jobs in and 
around bus-stations, railway stations, near an industrial complex 
and corridors of ‘post market plazas’. The father was a 
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handpuller. He needed an additional hand to feed the family. 
So one teenager was removed from school. But the teenager 
offered a resistance. He wanted to study among other children. 
But he got a thrushing from his father. So the teenager decided 
not to stay at home. He ran away. He became a coolie. Another 
teenager started polishing shoes at ISBT along with other friends. 
The hard realities of life transformed them into adults over-night. 
Sometimes they became victims in the hands of the smugglers 
who exploited them with the lure of extra money. At time they 
landed themselves in the police locker for no fault of their own. 
Howsoever adversely situated these kids may be, none of them 
wanted pity and compassion. In fact they knew nothing of love 
and tenderness of family life. Today they have cast their lot as 
"beggars and urchins". They are growing section of our illiterate 
population. 

Seventy per cent of backward children among the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes are girls. There are 44 million 
working children, out of whom 80 per cent belong to the 
scheduled castes and tribes. There are about 25 million bonded 
labours, and if we estimate 20 per cent of them in the age group 
below 20, about five million children are bonded children. The 
greater proportion of working children are girls who are once 
again adding significance to our non-enrolment figures. 

The dropout figures are also revealing. The retention figure 
for classes I-V of the 1974 batch was just 38.6. The actual dropout 
ratio now stands at 76.6 of the enrolment in classes I-VII. The 
incidence of failure and dropout is higher among the 
economically backward classes and castes, and the highest 
among the scheduled castes and tribes. ^ According to one 
estimate about 16 per cent or 40 millions of the 250 million 
children in the country are labourers. They constitute about 26 
per cent of the labour force in the country. About 64.2 per cent 
of them are illiterates and literates as much as three-fourths are 
educated just upto primary level. 

According to a study conducted by the Operation: Study 
Group of Baroda, two thirds of the working children are in the 
age-group 12-15 with one-third of the children below ten. Article 
24 of the Constitution only forbids employment of children 
below 14 in any factory, mine or any hazardous industry. Even 
then some three to five million children, many of them between 
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six and seven years work in hazardous industries. Children are 
employed because they are cheap labour for the employers. 
Otherwise one cannot explain the co-existence of adult 
unemployment side by side with rampant child labour. For 
them education is inconsequential. The present jobs do not 
require any education. Children are initiated into these jobs 
early. At tender age such children leave schooling for good. The 
strict compulsory education laws exist but they have never been 
enforced. Thus it becomes easier for a large number of families 
to send their children to work than to school. 

One sure way to prevent children of school going age from 
taking up jobs is to retain them in school by doing away with the 
present policy of detentions. Children from the families with low 
education perform poorly in schools and the first opportunity is 
utilised by the system to weed them out, without so much as 
caring to help them to stay and try on. The result is that both 
children and parents get reconciled to the idea that education is 
not their grain of salt. They become dropouts and but for a few. 

The educational system in some of the educationally 
backward States like U.P., Bihar, Orissa, etc., right from the 
primary school to the University level is the worst in India. The 
tragedy is that things are not improving. Indeed, they seem to be 
getting worse. So many swindlers have got a firm footing in the 
entire educational system in these States because of the 
patronage and protection from persons whose duty is to check 
the rot that anyone trying to improve the situation finds himself 
hopelessly isolated and ineffective. There are literally thousands 
of bogus primary schools where a large number of teachers with 
both genuine and forged certificates are shown on paper as 
working. They are regularly drawing their salary thanks to the 
widespread corruption among the inspecting and checking staff 
of the Education Department. Some of them get occasionally 
caught by mere accident and get punished when their patrons 
are unable to come to their rescue. 

In several schools a large number of Harijan and Advasi boys 
and girls are entered in the register as students. But most of 
them never attended the schools and the government 
scholarships intended for them are shared by the racketeers. 
Some teachers occasionally get caught for swindling the amount. 
But seldom those in authority who connive at such misdeeds are 
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brought to book. That is why the largest number of dropouts are 
to be found in ten educationally backward States of India. 
Actually they are not dropouts. They never attended the primary 
schools although their names were entered in the register. 

The condition of the middle schools is not different. There are 
a large number of spurious higher schools largely for those 
students who want to pass the examination through cheating. 
Despite record-efforts at stopping the use of unfair means in 
examinations, one can see the crowd outside most of the 
examination halls. Even the honest invigilator or the centre 
superintendent may try to prevent the use of unfair means. But 
they can never be successful. Many of them have been assaulted 
and some have even been murdered. Invigilators at different 
examinations are so much frightened that they generally want to 
play safe and allow the use of unfair means just to save their 
lives and limbs at times. Some even manage to exploit the 
situation and make money on the sly. 

What is the standard of teaching even in the high schools in 
some of these educationally backward states? Most teachers do 
not teach because they are sure of getting their salary on time 
whether their work is satisfactory or not. All those who are 
involved in the racket have powerful and influential links. 
Naturally, it is virtually impossible to take action against most of 
them. Although no fee is charged in government high schools, 
many guardians who can afford are sending their children to 
private schools by paying exhorbitant fees. A number of so- 
called English medium schools are emerging even in district 
towns as it from no where - even where there is heavy rush for 
an admission. However, owing to widespread poverty in Bihar, 
Orissa, etc. a vast majority of guardians can not afford to educate 
their children in private schools. The net result is that most of 
those who pass the secondary school examination in Bihar are 
unable to write even an application correctly either in, English or 
Hindi. A large number of students manage to get themselves 
admitted in even prestigious colleges or universities either on the 
basis of high marks obtained through cheating in the 
examination or through forged certificates secured with the 
supposed collusion of some employees of the secondary school 
examination Board or the controller of university examination. 
Since the introduction of this new System, it has been a 
continuous story of incompetence, inefficiency and corruption. 
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About the higher education in some of these backward States, 
the less said the better. No University in these States is able to 
hold examinations on time. It takes months, sometimes almost a 
year in announcing the results. Teaching in a large number of 
colleges is of very low standard. A number of teachers have 
been appointed on the basis of dishonest means. Naturally, they 
have no “capability” to teach. Their own knowledge of the 
subject which they are supposed to teach is generally so poor 
that students quite often make fun of them. There are teachers of 
colleges who remain so much involved in “extra-curricular” 
activities such as politics, trade unions, groupism and intrigues, 
that they have little time or even the will to teach. With the 
sharp deterioration in teaching standards in a number of colleges 
there is a growing tendency on the part of students to adopt 
unfair means at the various examinations. Intrigues, favouratism 
and corruption in most of the universities as also the lack of 
impartiality and decision making capacity by the top authorities 
have made the higher education in these backward States an 
object of laughter and contempt. In fact, in almost all States, all 
kinds of corrupt and unethical practices have been rampant in all 
educational institutions from primary to the university level of 
education. It is, however, obvious that a few thousands crooks 
who are politically powerful have thwarted all governmental 
efforts so far to purify the education process. The fact that 
schools, colleges and universities; by and large, have been 
suffering from a serious erosion of standard is not disputed by 
anybody. The malaise is a compound product of a complex 
causation but a severe crippling of funds appears to be the most 
insurmountable of all adverse factors. 

It is one thing to make school education free and another to 
make it possible for poor families to avail themselves of the 
facility of free education of their children. Boys and girls in 
families living below the poverty line-and they form about 40 per 
cent of the population - are put to work at a tender age in order 
to eke out a living at subsistence level. Lack of schools with a 
curriculum relevant to the problems of rural living, the 
prevalence of child marriage and the continuing prejudice 
against sending girls to schools have compounded the basic 
problem of poverty. The consequences are seen in the break-up 
of the overall literacy figure of 36.23 per cent at the 1981 census. 
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Of the illiterate population, 84.44 per cent was in rural areas. The 
literacy rate among males was 46.89 per cent; while it was only 
24.82 per cent in the case of females. 


Illiteracy Still on the Rise 

At the time of the 1951 Census, illiterates numbered 301 
million. The figure had risen to 438 million in 1981 despite an 
increase in the literacy rate from 16.6 per cent to 36.23 per cent. 
This was because of the increase in population, the control of 
communicable diseases, which has increased the expectation, of 
life at birth, not being matched by acceptance of family planning. 
With the increase in population since the 1981 Census, the 
number of illiterates must now be near the 500 million mark by 
the year 2001. If we look at it in a wider context, Asia now has 
660 million illiterates out of a world total of 889 million. The 
situation is grim when we know that an estimated sixty per cent 
of the world’s unlettered will be Indian. 

The horrer conveyed by these figures is only marginally 
mitigated by the fact that the Indian data on literacy include 
children in the age group of 0 to 5 among illiterates. The 
situation is shameful enough even after allowing for this. It 
could have been avoided if Article 45 of the Constitution, which 
came into force on January 26, 1950, had been acted upon. It 
reads; “The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period of 
ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free 
and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of fourteen years”. 

Unfortunately this Article is in Part IV of the Constitution, 
setting out the Directive Principles of State Policy which are not 
enforceable by the courts, unlike the fundamental Rights in Part 
III which are justifiable. The Directive Principle have largely 
been ignored by the ruling middle and upper classes - 
spreadover rival political parties - which have appropriated the 
lion’s share of the gains of post-Independence development. 
Education was a ‘state subject till 1976 when through a 
Constitutional Amendment, it was placed in the concurrent list. 
Politicians in power both in the States and at the Centre have, 
between them, made education free in most narts of the country 
even upto class XII for girls in certain States. The exemption 
from fees is only in the schools run by the government. It does 
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not apply to the so-called public schools which are at once highly 
prized and highly priced. 

The National Literacy Mission (NLM) was launched by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi on May 5, 1988. It is primarily 
an attempt to start a mass movement to mobilise volunteers for 
literacy work among youth, students, housewives, retired 
people, political, social and trade union workers to import 
literacy to 30 million illiterates in the age group of 15-35 by 1990, 
and 80 million more by June 1995. Ultimately, this will bring 
about a qualitative change in their life and environment. The 
Mission has been allocated Rs. 550 crores for the Centre and Rs. 
210 crore for the States. There will be two programmes. On the 
one hand there will be a national “each one, teach one” 
programme and on the other there will be “adult education 
centres” run by trained volunteers who will be paid Rs. 100 as 
honorarium. The national literacy mission has multi pronged 
strategies like provision of attractive learning, teaching materials, 
deployments of well trained instructors, improved learning 
atmosphere and good arrangements for continuing education. 
Moreover, the existing literacy programme like the rural 
functional literacy project, the computer literacy programme in 
schools and vocational education would be strengthened. 

Under the “each one, teach one” programme anyone 
interested in importing education will be provided with a 
literacy kit containing teaching materials. This teaching kit is 
provided by the Jamia Millia State Resource Centre. The primary 
aim of this movement is to ensure that those persons who 
become literate would achieve self-reliance in literacy and 
numeracy. After becoming aware of the causes of their 
deprivation, they can then try to improve their skills. An action 
plan to participate in the eradication of illiteracy under the NLM 
was organised by the National Progressive Schools Conference. 
A Delhi School's Literacy campaign was launched to involve the 
student community actively in the programme. The target of the 
Delhi Schools Literacy campaign is to make 10,000 illiterate 
persons literate by June 1989. Instead, the “each one teach one” 
approach has been extended to include the each one, teach one 
family”. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi, the father of our nation who said, 
“Illiteracy is India's sin and shame”. So on September 8, 1988, 
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4500 students from thirty-six schools participated in a pledged 
taking ceremony at Rajghat to promote literacy. Later, a 
student’s rally was also held at the Indira Gandhi Indoor 
Stadium to mark the occasion. But there are miles to go before 
we can realise our targets and achieve total literacy. The student 
community will be an active participant of this National Literacy 
campaign. By the “each one, teach one, programme, basically it 
is an attempt to create a mass movement on literacy. People are 
sensitized on literacy. 

The average Indian is not interested in literacy. How is this 
basic education going to help? It is true, literacy is very difficult 
to sell, because it is not a product. It is not tangible, measurable 
or deliverable. According to Mr. Sam Pitroda, Advisor to the 
Prime Minister on Technology Missions, it is not a black box. So 
we have a major problem of selling literacy. On the other hand, 
those who are literate keep saying “why are you wasting your 
time? Why don't you build a steel mill or a fertilizer plant. If 
you provide literacy to them, are you going to provide jobs to 
them also? The answer is no! So literacy is not a commodity 
which can be linked with a job. Then, why do we require 
literacy? Literacy is required for self-respect. Literacy is required 
to understand your environment. Literacy is required to be able 
to stand on your own feet. If a person can read where the bus is 
going and does not have to ask somebody, he is standing on his 
own feet. So, those who deny literacy to others are basically 
denying self-respect. 

Mr. Pitroda said “I personally believe that if we had paid 
attention to female literacy and infant mortality right after 
independence, we would be sitting herewith six hundred million 
people and not eight hundred million’. Female literacy is 
directly linked to family planning. If they are illiterate, how do 
you carry the message of family planning? Every development 
message is linked to literacy. Literacy is the kingpin. Why is not 
there development in rural areas? Because there is no literacy. 
Why isn’t family planning succeeding? Because female literacy 
is very low. In every State where the female literacy is high, 
family planning has succeeded. So the link has to be established, 
appreciated and understood. Literacy means to read, write, add, 
substract and be able to do basic arithmatic so that you can in 
turn function independently. If somebody asks someone to sign 
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a document, he can at least read what it is. Thus, he is not being 
exploited. Literacy will minimise exploitation, if not eliminate it. 

About 67 per cent of the illiterates in India are women. So the 
female literacy is a major concern. There are going to be more 
female teachers so that they can in turn encourage more female 
participation because in our villages, female learners are not 
going to learn from male teachers. So unless and until we have 
built a basic structure where we have more female teachers, 
female literacy is not going to be solved. - "We recognise and 
appreciate that the nation building process will demand from 
each one of us skilled and innovative, confident, concerned, 
committed, sensitive to changing environment from tradition to 
technology oriented, and cognizant of the fact that it will be our 
collective teach which will benefit our nation"? 

Even though under the present concurrent arrangement, a 
large measure of responsibility for direction, financing and 
coordination devolves upon the Centre in the matter of 
implementation of the National Policy on Education (NPE), the 
fact is that at the grass root level, it is the dynamism and active 
and decentralised administrative commitment of the State 
Governments which really spells the success of a programme of 
such a massive magnitude. The experience in this area of 
developmental effort is certainly not a compliment to the State 
governments, especially those in the nine educationally 
backward States including U.P., Rajasthan and Bihar, where the 
disparities in the level of literacy operating against the rural 
community, and particularly the women and the scheduled 
castes and tribes appear to be widening. The NLM has to come to 

ips with the formidable reality of a loosely monitored system 
of adult education in which it is difficult to know whether a one 
time enrolment is followed. In a majority of cases, with the kind 
of learning outcome would make a meaningful addition to the 
productivity of the working population less to the degree of 
political and environmental awareness which would equip the 
learners for an active process of citizenship in a democrative 
society. 

While the centre appears to be in favour of a national agency 
with the customary description of an autonomous functional 


5. Mr.Sam Pitroda's speech on theinauguration of the National Literacy 
Mission (NLM) on May 5, 1988. 
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status, for formulating and directing the efforts towards 
elimination of adult literacy, the apprehension that such an 
agency might fall short of the requirements of a sustained follow 
up in different States appears logical. Both in principle and in 
terms of the operational class, the NLM should be a grass roots 
movement, if it is to serve as much more than an instrument for 
what is called alphabetisation of the illiterate. This is all the 
more valid if the idea is not merely to remove the statistical blot 
of preponderant illiteracy but to provide effective avenues for 
upward social and economic mobility for the tural poor. And 
ways must be found whereby employers in industrial 
establishments and students especially at the university level, are 
encouraged to participate more actively in the process of 
knowledge transfer to the illiterate working population. In order 
to remove the blot of mass illiteracy along with mass poverty the 
Union Government in 1986 came out with a statement of national 
education policy. Here are extracts from the documents: 

"5.5: The new thrust in elementary education will emphasise 
two aspects: (i) universal enrolment and universal retention of 
children upto 14 years of age, and (ii) a substantial improvement 
in the quality of education. 

“5.8: A large and systematic programme of non-formal 
education will be launched for school dropouts, for children 
from habitants without schools, working children and girls who : 
can not attend whole day schools." 

“5.12: It shall be ensured that all children who attain the age 
of about 11 years by 1990 will have had five years of schooling, 
or its equivalent through the non-formal streams. Like-wise, by 
1995 all, children will be provided free and compulsory education 
upto 14 years of age". 

There is a simple test to determine what the National 
Education Policy Statement is worth. Will the ministers and 
legislators at the Centre and in States be content to let their 
children receive the non-formal education which is envisaged in 
the statement as an equivalent substitute for formal schooling? 
Even this will not be adequate. If the children from the homes of 
the destitutes are to catch up in learning ability with others of the 
same age group from well-to-do families, they should be 
accommodated without charges in residential schools so that 
they can have nutritious food and an atmosphere congenial for 
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study, neither of which is available to children living in urban 
and rural slums. In specific terms, eradication of illiteracy 
implies that persons made literate would achieve self-reliance in 
numeracy. The objective is to make the people aware of the 
cause of their deprivation and move.towards amelioration of 
their condition through organisation and participation in the 
process of development. It also aims at helping people to acquire 
skills to enable them to improve their economic status and 
general well-being. With a view to deriving optimum results 
from eradication of illiteracy, a nation-widé net work of 
continuing education will be established through new 
institutional structures, better utilisation of the existing 
infrastructure, open and distance learning. 

Voluntary Agencies (VAs) would take responsibilities. for 
eradication of illiteracy in well-defined areas through field 
projects. The VAs should also run Jana Shikstan Nilayams and 
other programmes of continuing education and organise training 
for instructors and supervisors. They would also prepare and 
publish learning materials- primer, work books, charts and 
teaching aids. These agencies would also produce audio and 
video materials and undertake experimentation, innovation and 
action research and help in the creation of better environment. 
The target for 1987-88 was involvement of 300 VAs which went 
up to 700 in 1988-89 and would touch 1000 in 1989-90. It was felt 
that after a careful review of the main ongoing programme like 
Rural Functional Literacy Projects (RELP) that state. adult 
education programme need to be thoroughly reorganised. It was 
felt that to improve upon these on-going programmes, there 
should be flexibility in the size of projects, which could consist of 
100 to 300 centres depending on the requirement of that 
particular area. 

There could also be a reduction in the span of control of 
supervisor from 30 adult education centre to about eight. The 
supervisor will be drawn now from the local community, 
preferably an experienced and outstanding adult education 
instructor. Literacy will be imparted in the spoken language. 
The languages spoken by large groups, which are distinct from 
the regional languages will be identified for development of 
literacy learning material. The other measures include 
revamping of the training system by introducing participatory 
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training process - increasing the number of days of initial 
training, provision of inservice training, setting up of district 
resource units for adults and non-formal education as a part of 
District Institutes of Education and Training. j 

As long as poverty and unemployment exist in a country, 
universalisation of education cannot be achieved. The 
government should devise ways and means tó improve the 
physical resources of the people before launching any radical 
reform to eradicate illiteracy. Adult illiteracy in our country 
constitutes a major area for serious concern. It has to be tackled 
on a campaign basis. In Andhra Pradesh Adult Education 
„+ Association with the cooperation of the universities and Zilla 
Grandhalaya Samsthas is constituting District Adult Education 
Committee. All is not well with the management of educational 
institution by the Panchayat Raj bodies. It is advisable to entrust 
the management of such institutions to the Autonomous 
Education. Boards (one for each district) consisting of seasoned 
educationalists and educational administrators. In funding 
education, a special fee called Institutional Improvement Fee 
may be levied on each pupil, to be deposited and utilised for the 
school library, text book section, and towards improvement of 
quality of teachers. In the wake of free education and free 
concessions, even poor parents are not likely to grudge paying 
such useful fee. The new education policy stipulates 
development of a new pattern of rural universities on the lines of 
Mahatma Gandhi's ideas, on education for transformation of the 


rural areas and this is a laudable gesture on the part of the 
Central Government. 


Chapter 5 i 


Vocational Courses 
Must be Centrestage 


Vocational Stream 

The diversification of students to the vocational stream at the 
senior secondary stage is hindered by the prevalent attitude 
linking job prospects to degrees. The National Policy in 
Education had set a target of diversifying ten per cent of the 
student at the higher secondary stage to the vocational stream by 
1990 and 25 per cent by 1995. According to an official source, the 
progress within direction “has not come to the accepted level gA 
although some progress had been made in States like Haryana, 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. Besides the 
attitudinal block, the reasons for the shortfall in the 
government's programme are; 

(i) inadequacy of the course content itself, 

(ii) the courses are not organised after a detailed service of the 
job requirement which fesult& in a wastage of trained 
hands, and 

(iii) the training given during a two year period is at times 
found to be inadequate. 

The working group of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (CABE) concluded that vocational courses could be 
made more acceptable by restructing the courses so that at least 
70 per cent of the time is given to specification in the vocational 
subjects. By hatching the courses with the market demand so 
that frustration among the trained students is avoided. The 
Committee noted that there was an acute’ shortage of trained 
personnel in the fields of dairy development, para-medical skills 


and computer technicians. By improving the training facilities 
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by making full use of the assistance given by the Centre, and by 
giving adequate publicity to the efficacy of vocational education. 

The group felt that the absence of an appropriate management 
structure for supervising vocational education was an important 
reason for the poor implementation of the scheme. The group 
recommended that the management structure sanctioned to 
States/Union Territories be created. without further delay. The 
group also recommended the enlargement of the list of traders 
under the Apprenticeship Act with the inclusion of new 
vocational courses. The group said there was a dearth of 
zompetent teachers to handle vocational courses and suggested 
that local practitioners of the respective trade be employed on a 
part-time or contractual basis. It also recommended reservation 
of a few seats in professional colleges for students passing out 
from school with vocational subjects. The group said the centre 
should consider establishing vocational schools in different parts 
of the country for teaching specialised courses. The examination 
conducted at the end of such courses should be equivalent to the 
Senior Secondary School Certificate. 

Vocationalisation of the education cannot take place in the 
classroom. Neither imparting just theoretical knowledge serves 
any purpose. Vocationalisation envisages an appropriate blend 
of training in practical skills for broadening the base of general 
education. Employment is the cornerstone of the new system of 
vocational education. In its National Policy Resolution on 
Education (1968) the government accepted the recommendations 
of the Kothari Commission. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education recommended, along with other goals that the Central 
Government should give liberal financial assistance to 
implement the programme specially. It also stated that “the 
facilities for technical and vocational education should suitably 
be diversified to cover a large number of fields like agriculture, 
industry, trade and commerce, medicine and public health, have 
management, art and crafts and secretarial training. Then came 
the plus 2 system and an added emphasis on vocational 
education. What happened? There were no resource available. 

In its conceptuals form vocational education aims to better the 
employment prospects of secondary school students by 
imparting them occupational skills to help them find suitable 
employment thereby reducing the main rush on college 
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admissions. Likewise, it may be necessary to have vocational . 
centres at the college level aimed at providing extra skills for 
employment opportunity in business management or applied 
sciences after graduations. As for higher education, the logical 
corrollary would be the professionalisation of education if our 
educational system is to be socially relevant. Unfortunately, we 
have not been able to turn our students to the job of improving 
the economic set-up of the country. By imparting proper skills 
and training to our people, we can enrich the industrial 
infrastructure. 

Why can't start course on computer programing, hotel and 
restaurant management, travel agency and tourism, 
documentation and information sciencé be introduced? If these 
courses can be linked with graduation courses, they could come 
handy for a large number of students. Some of the Arts courses 
like B.A. (Pass) can have optional subjects like accounting, 
finance and banking, book-keeping, business administration, 
marketing, etc. These courses can be combined with one or two 
of the existing subjects with advantage. Some other courses 
could cover industrial management, insurance, hospital 
management. There are a lot of vacancies that are repeatedly 
advertised but trained or skilled persons are not available. 

It would be wrong to think that those who opt for vocational 
courses are second grade students. Such courses can provide 
them opportunities to move upwards and enhance their career 
prospects. A large number might want to start their own 
enterprise. Such a vocational education should enable them to 
return to the mainstream at à later date. Once the students are 
trained, the services of the trained staff can be utilised. In fact, 
some sort of inter linkages have to be established for no single 
agency or industry can take up the responsibility of bearing the 
entire expenditure. The state of science and technology in use 
goes a long way in shaping the options which affect our future. 
We can not do without technology, whether it is in agriculture, 
using bio-technology for replenishing our resources OF in 
developing various vaccines and medicines, new plant varieties, 
biological pest-control, or microchips technology which may 
change the pattern of working and. thinking, vocational 
education has to be given a central place and not a peripheral 


place. 
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A balanced growth of formal education and technical training 
in the industrialised countries gave them a balanced growth of 
education and technical training. Educational systems geared to 
maintain a dynamic corelation and equilibrium between mental 
and manual work resulted in respectability to vocational courses 
on the one hand and social relevance to the academic or general 
courses on the other. In the area of vocational education, there is 
a lack of charity. This is mainly because, we do not see the future 
of vocational courses in the context of future India. By and large, 
it is by vocational education that we can transform Indian 
society, It can also, improve the different modes and content of 
teaching and learning which can accelerate the process of 
economic and social development. It is very important that the 
individual needs be satisfied through re-designing the 
educational system. 

As the emphasis in general education is on "learning or how 
to learn",.so also in the sphere of vocational education, the 
emphasis is on learning those skills, which are more generalised 
and thróugh which other skills can be acquired on their own, 
"because the skill to handle the basic equipments is there in all 
vocational programmes. In fact, it should go beyond, that it 
should concern itself with as how to solve a problem in a given 
area? The problem solving skills are more in demand. However, 
it has widely been experienced that the initiation sustenance of 
local efforts depend on the inspiration and assistance they 
receive through organisational linkages from some umbrella 
organisations. Such assistance is often rendered as technical 
Support service and training and also institutional credit. In this 
regard, the role of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
(KVIC), Small Scale Industries Development Commission and 
the Indian Dairy Corporation has been pioneering. In the 
absence of such supportive networks, even the traditionally well- 
established networks, find it difficult to ensure the supply of raw 
materials and the marketability from the corporate sector. 

In the UK for the last 16 years, the most successful programme 
is the "Youth Training And The Entrepreneurship Programme". 
The school dropouts need not only training but also linkage with 
self-employment opportunities, institutional credit facility, 
counselling and guidance, marketing information, which can be 
provided through a network responsible for training and follow- 
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up. In Indonesia, vocational programmes are linked with adult 
literacy programmes, women's literacy programmes and 
institutional credit programme, the whole thing has to come in a 
package if it is to be successful. In a developing country a 
government, instead of trying to create direct employment, 
should create indirect cooperative sectors. The quality of 
services provided to the people will bridge the credibility gap. In 
the urban area, it could be computer courses. The instrument to 
be used, instructors, course design will require more investment 
when compared to the academic sector i.e. formal education. 

If that be so, why industries, which are the real beneficiaries, 
should take the advantage of the market economy. If the services 
are provided, that by itself will generate the market. We should 
spend more on the services rather than on the infrastructure. 
Merely having routine courses by fixing 10 per cent or 25 per 
cent so targets is not giving to solve the problem. It will create a 
bad image for the vocational courses in the minds of the people. 
Our planners do not seem to be learning from the experience of 
other developing countries. 

According to the 1981 Census 243 out of 402 districts have 
literacy rates below the national average. The literacy rate is 
very low among women, scheduled castes and tribes, migrant 
labourers and other weaker sections of society. Concerted efforts 
will be made to organise programmes for wider coverage of 
these target groups and areas so’ as to improve the literacy 
position among them. In India formal education has resulted in 
providing education only for a few well-trained people and the 
millions of illiterates who do not know the three R's. It has been 
estimated that in 2000 A.D. 40 per cent of the world’s illiterates 
will be in India. In the next 20 years there will be an increase of 
150 millions in the number of illiterates in the world of whom 
100 millions would be Indians. As many as 75,000 villages in 
India do not have a primary school at present. These are over 
48.8 million illiterate children - 22.7 million boys and 26.1 million 
girls - in the 6-11 age-group in the country. These children will 
grow as adult illiterates. 

The Government of India has been taking steps to educate all 
adult illiterates in the age-group 15-35 (numbering about 107.4 
million) by 1990. The Government's acceptance of the Adult 
Education Programme now is of a three-phase one (each spread 
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over a year). The first of about 300 to 350 hours over a year, 
includes literacy, general education with emphasis on health and 
family planning, functional programmes relating to the learners 
vocations and some familiarity with laws and policies effecting 
them. The second phase, of about 150 hours spread over a year 
reinforces literacy skills and their uses in daily life, wider 
education, including appreciation of science in relation to one’s 
environment and elements of geography and history 
emphasising India’s great and composite culture. This phase 
aims to improve vocational skills and learning of supplemental 
employment action like village industries, dairy work, poultry, 
piggery, etc. The participants, at this stage, are to be encouraged 
to form discussion groups and to organise action for 
development. 

The final one-year phase, of about 100 hours, seeks to achieve 
a reasonable degree of self-reliance in literacy and functionality 
and better appreciate of the scope and value of science. The final 
phase also aims to strengthen the ability to discuss important 
issues facing the individual, the family or the community and to 
take organised action for betterment. To avoid relapse into 
illiteracy, follow-up programmes of post literacy will be initiated 
to inculcate the process of self-learning. Despite all these efforts 


of the government the adult education programmes have not met’ 


with much success. Sixty-four per cent of our total population 
was found to be illiterate in 1981 Census. The rate of illiteracy 
among women, scheduled castes and tribes was 75, 80 and 84 per 
cent respectively of their total population in the same year. The 
more depressing is the fact that the absolute number of adult 
illiterates in 15 plus age-group has consistently increased from 
173 million in 1951 to 187 million in 1961, 210 million in 1971 and 
245 million in 1981. Adult education constitutes, one of the 
thrust areas in government's national policy on education and 
five year plans. It is visualised as an all-comprehensive 
programme of community uplift through community action. 
Special emphasis is given on the upliftment of the backward 
sections of our population, such as women, scheduled caste, 
scheduled tribes, agricultural labourers, slum dwellers, etc. 

The Government of India launched the National Adult 
Education Programme (NAEP) on October 2, 1978. The 
Education Ministry of the Union Government has drawn up an 
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ambitious plan to open 200,000 more adult education centres by 
1990 under its illiteracy eradication programme. A majority of 
the new centres would be located in the nine educationally 
backward states. Fifty per cent of these centres would be for 
women since illiteracy among them is much higher. In all 110 
millions, most of them in the rural areas would be brought under 
the programme. At present there are only 150,000 adult 
education centres in the country and 70,000 of them are for 
women. In 1983-84 the number of learners in these centres was 
52 millions. The government expected to achieve the target of 
6.5 million learners by 1984-85. 

The responsibility of planning and financing the adult 
education programme is that of the Central and State 
Governments. A wide hierarchical administrative structure has 
been created for the purpose of policy formulations, 
coordination, implementation and evaluation. Centre, State 
District, Block and village form its constituent units. Directorate 
of Adult Education at the Centre and various State Resource 
Centres cater to a variety of technical services such as 
development of curriculum, appropriate institutional and 
learning materials, training, evaluation, etc. The government 
aims to achieve the goals of adult education through a mass 
movement involving social institutions, voluntary organisations, 
students, teachers, employers, trade unions, village panchayats, 
mahila mandals, community, centres, etc. For this purpose, 
various schemes have been launched. At present, all the districts 
of the country have been covered under Rural Functional 
Literacy, Project (RELP) with at least one project each. Thirty, 
three lakh learners were enrolled under RELP in 1986 in 1,10,571 
adult education centres, 22.19 lakh were enrolled in 1986 in 
75,586 centres under State Adult Education Programme (SAEP). 
During 1986-87, projects were approved for financial assistance 
by the government to 168 voluntary agencies which organised 
9035 adult education centres including post-literacy and follow- 
up programmes. Moreover, students from over 2132 colleges 
affiliated to over 92 universities are associated with adult literacy 
programme. The involvement of non-student youth in the adult 
education programme has been promoted mainly through Nehru 


Yuvak Kendras. 
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In view of special emphasis on women’s education, a special 
project “Non-formal education for women and girls” is being 
implemented by the Government of India in collaboration with 
the UNICEF. Shramik Vidyapeeths provide for integrated 
education to urban and industrial workers. Further, one of the 
major thrust in recent years has been on initiating post-literacy 
and follow-up programme at places where the regular, adult 
education programme had been completed. The financial 
allocation by the government to NAEP has remained very low. 
In fact, it shows a sharp decline from 3.5 per cent in the First Plan 
to 0.1 per cent of the total educational budget in the Fourth plan. 
It has been recently raised to around 5 per cent. Despite the 
realisation for several decades that adult education per se is not 
enough and it has to be an integral part of developmental 
process; this realisation has yet to materialise in activities and 
programme in an adequate measure. The failure in adult 
education is a part of the overall failure at the educational 
front, eg, in universalisation of elementary education, 
vocationalisation of secondary and higher secondary education 
and quality improvement from the primary to the university 
levels. There is no hope of achieving the goals of adult education 
in this century if the present trend continue. The backlog of 
adult illiterates in 15 plus age group will remain more than 200 
millions, even if the 7th plan goal of covering 40 million adult 
illiterates is realised. 

One major shortcoming that has come to light relates to the 
infrastructure needed in the form of trained literacy personnel, 
experimental teaching centres and other resources development 
including audio-visual aids. This was only to be expected since 
the programme was launched without adequate preparation or 
careful planning that should have gone into every aspect of such 
an ambitious venture. There is total absence of proper 
assessment of the quality of work and its impact on the target 
population: Further, the plethora of private. agencies and 
development departments engaged in the field has made it 
difficult to pinpoint the responsibility for any omission or failure, 
since the task of each participating agency has not been clearly 
defined. The organising of teaching force has been another 
negative factor in the implemented of adult education. In India, 
the personnel are drawn from schools, universities and technical 
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institutions on a part-time or voluntary service basis. The 
communication skill in the educator is often lacking. 


Education of Indian Women 

As far as adult education for women is concerned, it is too 
well known that exclusion of vast masses of people from 
educational opportunities affects women much more adversely 
than men. We have to make women and men more conscious of 
their rights and responsibilities, the implications of the laws 
governing women's status in society and developing an 
understanding about the various manifest and concealed ways 
which cause women's oppression. Women in the organised 
sector including factories, mines, plantations, public sector 
undertakings like Railways, etc. should be made participants, in 
the programme in the first place. Women industrial workers are 
normally relegated to jobs requiring minimum skill, with lower 
remuneration and are denied training and consequent 
promotional opportunities. Because illiteracy among women is 
50 per cent higher than among men. The common myth about 
women is that they are non-workers. In reality women are not 
only responsible for producing. As the UNICEF Report puts it: 
“They already bear and care for the third world’s children. They 
make, wash and mend the third world’s clothes. They clean the 
third world’s hamer, collect the third world’s fuel, cook the third 
world’s food, fetch the third world’s sick”. 

The National Prospective Plan for women 1988 observes that 
“for the majority of women in the country there is more work 
than wages, more load than capacity, more compulsion than 
choice”. Mahatma Gandhi writing on women observed that 
“women are in the position of the slave of old who did not know 
that he would, or even bad to, be free. And, when freedom came 
for the moment he felt helpless. Women have been taught to 
regard themselves as slaves of men. It is upto congressmen to 
see that they enable them to realise their full status and play their 
part as equals of men”. 

The Directive Principles which include the right to an 
adequate means of livelihood, equal pay for equal work for both 
men and women, protection of the health and strength of 
‘workers - men, women and children; humane conditions for 
work and maternity relief, were, however, made non-enforceable 
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due to the period of a few decades that it would take to achieve 
them. In Britain, the 1870 education Act, on which India has 
modelled its own laws, enabled School Boards to make education 
compulsory. A decade later, parliament enacted legislation 
which made it compulsory throughout the country. “It became a 
punishable offence for parents to keep their children from 
schools”. This ineffectiveness of the law in Indian universities 
fears that despite several changes that have been made in 
personal, criminal and labour laws governing them, women 
remain unprotected. 

An estimated 80 per cent of India’s women for whom 
protective laws such as the Dowry Prohibition Act, the Equal 
Remuneration Act, the prevention of Immoral Traffic Act, the 
Evidence Act etc. have been designed, live and work in the rural 
areas, where their work force, participation rate according to 
1981 Census is 16 per cent, while it is only 7.3 per cent for women 
in urban areas. According to the National Commission on self- 
employed women and women in the unorganised sector, 79.4 
per cent of these workers are engaged in agricultural activities, 
usually employed at the bottom of the rung as agricultural 
labour. An overwhelming proportion of women, 93 per cent or 
more can be traced to the unorganised informal sector. They are 
often to exploitation. For an example, a women in Rajasthan 
who spends two days collecting one kilo of honey which she sells 
to a trader at one-and-a half to two rupees is ignorant of its 
market price which is Rs. 60 per kilo. Because land is owned by 
the man, the women has little control over its use, retention or 
sale. Though she is aware that growing food crops would enable 
the family to survive, she very often has to bow to the judgement 
of the man. 

Women constitute 11 per cent of the work force employed by 
the public sector and 17.8 per cent in the private sector. 
Unemployment continues to plague them and the number of 
women registered with employment agencies has increased from 
1.2 million in 1975 to 5.1 million in 1986. 

The destiny of unfortunate female in poverty is maligned, 
manled and marginalised. The discrimination is evident in a 
study in Bombay hospital which revealed that of 8,000 foetuses 
aborted 7,000 were female. Denied access to skills and resources 
which will enable her to participate meaningfully in the 
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economic mainstream. She is married off early by parents 
wishing to be relieved of a social and economic burden, only to 
be, in most cases, battered by rapacious in-laws. For a girl to be 
born in poverty involves a double discrimination: in addition to 
the material deprivation which she suffers as opposed to her 
male, the girl child is the victim of gender bias which 
marginalises her access to the basic necessities. In respect of 
social status, nutritional and health needs and access to 
education she is the victim of discriminatory practice. The 
gender-based nutritional and health care discrimination is 
behind the higher infant mortality rates for girls and the 
declining sex ratio from 972 female per 1000 males in 1901 to.933 
to 1000 in 1981: A significant contributory factor in this 
demographic imbalance is the lów education status of girls - 
according to 1981 census, female literacy is only 25 per cent as 
compared to the 47 per cent for males. There is a high positive 
corelation between literacy and education for women, and the 
health status of the family. Low literacy rates are often related to 
the compulsion to work in order to supplement the family 
income. In the case of the girl child, education is often 
terminated to free her for household choves which include the 
care of younger ones. About 18 ver cent of the 42 per cent child 
population in India is involved inlabour. 

The University Education Commission set up immediately 
after independence and headed by S. Radhakrishnan had, of 
course, made special reference to the education of women. And 
though it was officially incorporated in the first five year plan, it 
did little to end the sexist bias in education. By and large, 
Manu's writ which deemed the education of women along with 
the Sudra; a social offence, is still a dominant reality, particularly 
in our rural India. The report of the University Education 
Commission held that “Women’s present education is entirely 
irrelevant to the life they have to lead.” It also held that the 
modern educated Indian woman is "highly suppressed and 
needs opportunities for self expression." m. : 

Education plays a very vital role in determining a woman's 
marriageable age, her control over child-bearing and her ability 


to care for herself and her children. It also increases her chances 
and is instrumental in the 


of employment outside her home n 
exercise of her legal and political rights. This is a great challenge 
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before the nation as most of our social problems are largely 
attributed to the lack of education among women. The position 
of women in general is lower than that of men. Muslim women 
occupy a lower literacy status and still lower position in their 
community. 

At the very beginning of the first plan, a Secondary Education 
Commission was appointed. It is interesting to note that though 
the Government appointed special commission for university 
and sécondary education, no special commission has yet been 
constituted to go into the problems of elementary education. 
Non-enrolment and drop-outs at the elementary stage contribute 
the maximum percentage of illiterate women. 

The Mudliar Secondary Education Commission recommended 
the removal of difference “which may lead to variations in the 
standards of intellectual development of boys and girls. The 
government appointed a national committee on women's, 
education in 1958, which made several recommendations. 
Another committee in 1963 proposed common curricula for both 
boys and girls till the primary stage. The Bhaktvatsalam 
Committee in 1964 looked into the causes of the lack of support - 
particularly in the rural areas - for girls’ education and 
recommended that special attention be given to the “education of 
girls at all stages and in all sectors as an integral part of the 
general programmes of expansion and improvement of 
education”. In 1968 the National Policy on Education stressed 
the need to focus on the education of girls, as “it accelerates 

* social transformation". 

The Government's role in removing the sex discrepancies in 
the Education system remain limited to formations of 
committees and commissions which routinely gave out 
recommendation. The finds of the committee on Status of 
Women in 1975, speak of the miserable state of women’s 
Education - 68 per cent illiteracy in the age group of 15-25 years 
and 87 per cent in the age group of 25 and above. According to 
1981 census,the illiteracy rate among women has gone up so has 
the illiteracy ratio between the sexes. The labelling of the ‘Mahila 
Samakhya’ scheme for providing education to women with a 
special thrust in the rural areas was another highlight for 1988 
says the Annual Report of the Development of Education in the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development. During the year 
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1989-90 women's activity centres Mahila Samakhya are expected 
to cover 2000 villages of 10 districts in three States in a phased 
manner. The central scheme will be continued in the Eighth 
Plan. 

An estimated 50 lakh matriculate girls are still unemployed. 
As the sex ratio for India indicates, womeh have less access to the 
urban areas due to primarily to male migration which has 
resulted in an astounding 30 to 35 per cent of households being 
women dominated. `The viability of women struggling to 
survive is their lack of education. 

The enrolment of girls in primary schools has increased 
during the last three years. The enrolment rose from 33 million 
in 1984-85 to 35 million in 1985-86 and 36 million in 1986-87. The 
dropout percentage of girls from primary school also declined 
from 57.3 in 1981-82 to 53.96 in 1983-84. 

Only 18 per cent of the women in rural India are literate and 
many of them barely so. Without education, skills and access to 
vital information, they are ill-equipped to assert themselves or 
demand for their due. Their education and training is the key 
not only catalysing one half of India's population into full 
participation in development, but also to the survival of their 
children. 

That literacy is directly related to infant mortality has been 
amply demonstrated by studies and surveys. According to a 
document of the National Literacy Mission, while the number of 
child deaths in every thousand decreases dramatically from 145 
in the case of illiterate motters to 101 in the case of literate but 
below primary level motters in the rural areas, the figure for the 
same category of women in urban areas falls from 88 to 57. As 

‘the UNICEF puts it, education “replaces resignation with 
confidence, acceptance with choice”. Child survival is a key 
factor in. population growth and maternal health. Of the 23 
million children born each year in India 2.5 million die within the 
first two years. Of the rest one out of nine die before they reach 
the age of four, and five out of ten suffer from malnutrition. The 
female child and women are the worst sufferers. 

- The National Literacy Mission states that “through education 
women become aware of their social and legal rights, learn and 
improve their income generating skills, acquire a voice in the 
affairs of the family and the community, and more towards equal 
participation in the process of development and social change”. 
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The 1975 report, Towards Equality, pointed out that 
“discrimination between the sexes in the allocation of scarce 
resources in various fields such as nutrition, medieal care and 
education is directly related to the greater desirability for a son 
and the transferability of the daughter’. Full equality of the 
sexes can hardly be possible in India when people here relegate 
the girl and the woman to a position of social inferiority. 

Adult education is important for these groups who are 
illiterate or semi-literate, unskilled or semi-skilled, often in a 
state of poor transition from rural and tribal to urban and 
industrial life settings and ill-equipped to tackle the problems of 
life and work, to improve their life, decrease their dependency, 
increase the work efficiency and sharpen their capabilities for 
adopting to the social, economic and technological changes in the 
midst of which they live and work. In India where the woman 
may work 10 to 12 hours on the fields, has to walk several miles 
to fetch drinking water and may herself be ailing, such strategies 
which stress the need for breast feedings and encourage oral 
rehydration therapy: can not have an impact unless they go hand 
in hand with development schemes and the creation of a strong 
support base for the woman. The national mission on 
immunisation too has as its main target, pregnant women and 
children. Of the 20 lakh infant deaths in a single year, as many 
as 3.5 lakhs are related to neonatal tetanus. 

The National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) did not 
generate anticipated results in view of 

(i) Inadequate motivation among leaders for participating 

continuously in the 10 month course. 
(ii) Lack of coordination among different development 
agencies, 

(iii) Deficiencies in the training functionaries - less qualified 

~ . persons without proper orientation. 

(iv) Teaching material not relevant to the needs and interests of 
the local population and the requirements of the 
programme, 

(v) Insufficient emphasis on post-literacy activity, 

(vi) Lack of proper supervision and guidance 

(vii) Inadequate incentives to Adult education workers 
(viii) Inadequate community support, and 
(ix) Incomplete coverage 
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All these problems are equally relevant to the shramik 
vidyapeeth programmes also. There are 40 shramik vidyapeeth 
spread over the country under the Directorate of Adult 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Government of India. 

Mankind’s future depends upon the intellectual activity of our 
universities and their mission of pursuing truth and orientation 
to the welfare of the people. The shramik vidyapeeths can not 
function independently. They need the cooperation and 
coordination of’ educational institutions like medical and 
engineering colleges, polytechnics, industrial training institutes, 
University departments like adult and continuing education, 
population studies centre, economics, commerce sociology, rural 
development, political science, business management, law, home 
science etc. for organising specific programmes for different 
categories of workers, coordination will be smooth and easier 
only when the shramik vidyapeeths are located in University 
campuses and attached to the universities. Shramik Vidyapeeths 
have to also cooperate with cultural societies, workers 
organisations, employer's associations, public and private 
enterprises. They have to undertake the training and orientation 
of staff particularly resource persons and specialists involved in 
planning and implementation of various programmes. 

The workers play a dominant role in improving the economic 
conditions of the nation by increasing production. Machines, 
however, sophisticated, do not function without a man at its 
back. The man should have technical and literacy skills to 
achieve increased production. Most of the workers are illiterate 
and unskilled. Skilled workers are not able to cope with rapid 
changes in technology. Therefore, modern technical and literacy 
skills, health and environmental knowledge have to be provided 
to organised and unorganised sections to enrich the workers and 
to increase productivity. 


Conclusion à 
Man is not satisfied with the mere acquisition of the skill of 


developing a taste for apreciating good things, good principles, 
etc., but he wants to instil such taste in his children and this 
tradition continues from generation to generation. Intensity of 
the taste for such special qualities may be so strong that it 
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becomes a part of his life or being. It may not be wrong to say 
that he is wedded to it. 

His life, breathes these qualities. The life of Mahatma Gandhi 
may be an example here. It is such qualities as love of one’s 
country - patriotism, honesty, persuance to understand the 
natural phenomenon around a person, and curiosity that are 
called value. Life is largely determined by value and their 
evaluation. Hence it becomes incumbent on educationists to 
cause an awareness of the existence of such value and their 
appreciation in adult education, values cannot be inculcated in 
pupils in a direct manner. They require a medium, as sound for 
its transmission. Hence there is need for various subjects like 
languages, history of the land and people, science, and 
mathematics and teachers. should always keep in view, the 
values to be inculcated, through the instruction of these subjects. 
Values are the ends and the subjects are the medium. But if only 
subjects are taught and values are missed, the purpose of 
education is lost. The students become literates with some skills 
but they will not be educated in the real sense of the term. This 
approach was also formed by Mahatma Gandhi who had said in 
the Harijan 50 years ago, "I would revolutionize education and 
relate it to national necessities”. The conceptualised goal of total 
dedication, self-effacement, humanism, empiricism, morality and 
strong adherence to ethical values to in the education system 
should bring about growth and consolidation of national identity 
and the sense of duty towards society. 

Unfortunately, distortions and wide deviations set in and 
disrupted the whole scheme of education and the consequences 
were terrible-bandage and servitude - as we allowed ourselves to 
go astray from the path of true national and individual 
development. We today need to meet the challenges of the 
societal development to the extent demanded by the Indian 
polity to guard against recurrence of social myopia and self- 
defeating dissemsion. The nation stands committed as over to 
building up a scientific and technological social order based on 
equality and social justice. The new education policy of 1986 
reflects the needs and aspirations of the people with a definite 
slant on issues of equality and equity, without compromising 
quality and relevance of education. Programmes of mass 
education are given prime importance and people's participation 
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to education, democratization and decentralization of 
educational planning and administration are the essential 
requirements for achieving both equity and’ efficiency in the 
system. 

A provision of basic minimum infrastructure to our nearly six 
lakh primary schools is seen as first step for the success of the 
national programme of the universalisation of elementary 
education (UEE) and for removal of existing disparities and 


' inequities. Operation Blackboard (OB) envisages: 


(i) two reasonably large rooms that are usuable in all weather; 
(ii) necessary toys and games materials, 
(iii) A second teacher, preferably a woman in all single teacher 
school and a girl's toilet in every primary school. 

It was proposed to cover 20 per cent of community 
development blocks, municipal areas in 1987-88, 30 per cent in 
1988-89 and the remaining 50 per cent in 1989-90. In 1987-88, an 
outlay of Rs. 100 crores had been approved for implementing 
Operation Blackboard (OB): Priorities were given to blocks with 
a pre-dominance of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and 
minority communities. An eye was kept on the quality 
dimension of the physical infrastructure. The Indian Standard 
Institution developed specifications, in consultation with 
NCERT, in respect of the items to be supplied. State 
governments streamlined procedures of good quality equipment 
and to facilitate their utilisation. 

In order to reach the disadvantaged children who had either 
dropped out of the formal school or had never entered it, a 
centrally assisted scheme of non-formal education (NFE) was 
introduced during the sixth Five year plan in a educationally 
backward states - Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Jammu and Kashmir, West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
to which now Arunachal Pradesh had been added. This scheme 
was evaluated and as a consequence substantially revised and 
expanded under the revised scheme, assistance continued to be 
given to those 10 States for running NPE centres on the ratio of 
50:50 for general NFE centres and on a 90:10 basis for girl's 
centres, The scheme had been extended to other States also for 
children in Urban slums, hilly, desert and tribal areas and for 
projects of education of working children.. Voluntary agencies 
undertaking NFE programme were given assistance on a 100 per 
cent basis. 
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The entire adult education programme has been reviewed and 
comprehensive programme viz. National Literacy Mission 
(NLM) which is one of the five technology missions launched in 
the country had been prepared. On the basis of the study of past 
evaluations and in consultation with the States, the Rural 
Functional Literacy Project pattern had been revised to ensure 
high quality of teaching/learning material, training of 
functionaries, etc. The mass programme for Functional Literacy 
was started in 1986 with the participation of two lakh student 
volunteers who adopted 4.20 lakh adult learners. It is expected 
that 3 lakh students would have participated during the summer 
of 1987. Six lakh special learning literacy kits had been 
developed, printed and delivered. According to an interim 
report about 2.90 lakh learners had been enrolled so far during 
1987-88. An effort is being made to institutionalise continuing 

‘education through - ana shikshan Nilayams. 

The NPE is a major landmark for women for it does not rest 
with equalisation of educational opportunity but put the issue of 
woman's equality on centre stage. Education is to play a positive 
interventionist role in the improvement of women with a well 
concieved edge in their favour in order to neutralise the 
accumulated distortions of the past. As a first step education has 
been made free for pirls upto the higher secondary stage through 
100 per cent Central assistance on reimbursement basis. Special 
incentives are being given to attract and retain more girls as the 
problem of non-attendance and dropout is very dominant in 
their case: creation of support services through anganwadis, 
halwadis, creches and other means are being adopted to relieve 
little girls from their duty as "surrogate" mothers. Additionally, 
there is consensus on recreating more and more women as 
primary teachers and as instructors in NFE and adult education 
programme. The existing text books are being screened to avoid 
sexist bias and exemplary materials on women's equaltty is being 
included in curricula by the NCERT. Special modules on 
women's equality from part of NIEPA's training of educational 
administrators and NCERT's massive teacher orientation 
programme. Four residential polytechnics for women were 
being set up during the Seventh Plan and six during the eighth 
plan for improving the technical education of women 
qualitatively and quantitatively. 
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The idea is to diversify women's technical education to 
engineering and technology based areas including those in high 
technology. A major project entitled education for women’s 
equality based on NPE/POA was being started in ten selected 
districts to begin with. The projet: aims to develop 
comprehensive programme of women’s development and sees 
education as linked with their over-all status. 

A scheme of providing remedial and special coaching for 
upgradation of the merit of the SC/ST students of Class IX to XII 
had been started from 1988. Pre-matric scholarships are being 
provided for students of classes VI to X belonging to parents 
engaged in occupations like scavenging, tanning, flaying bricks, 
etc. at the rate of Rs. 145 per month. This amount hac been 
raised to Rs. 200 and the income limit of parents had been 
increased from Rs. 500 per month to Rs. 1000 per month. The 
amount for assistance for construction of hostels for SC/ST girls 
had been substantially enhanced to meet the rising costs. Ten 
community polytechnics had been located in minority 
concentration area with a view to extending vocational and 
technical education to educationally backward minorities. 

The NPE gives emphasis on removal of rural disadvantage in 
access to all types and all levels of education as also to the fruits 
of science and technology. The accent of such institutes would 
be on generation and application of relevant scientific knowledge 
for the growth and development of rural areas. Navodaya schools 
being opened in all districts of the country provide the much 
desired opportunity to receive high quality education to talented 
rural children. Nearly 200 such schools have already been 
started and remaining 284 will be opened by the end of the 
seventh plan. Transfer of technology to rural areas through 
community polytechnics was one of the many attempts under 
the N.P.E. to aid rural development through modern science and 


device to raise the quality of education and to make it more 


~“ "relevant to people's daily lives. Education technology is seen in 
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the NPE as powerful tool for improving the education in schools 
all over the country. A scheme for the supply of 100,000 TV sets 
and 500,000 radio-cum-cassette to primary and secondary 
schools had been worked out after detailed discussion with State 
education secretaries. The State governments are expected to 
contribute 25 per cent of the TV sets to be provided under the 
scheme. The NPE has reiterated the importance of teaching of 
Mathematics and Science as well as inculcation of scientific 
temper in the core curriculum in schools. This is to be achieved 
through provision of the necessary physical infrastructure and 
suitable training and motivation of teachers. 

Science kits will be provided to 90,000 secondary schools and 
assistance will be given to 22,500 secondary and higher 
secondary schools having laboratory room and science teachers 
to acquire science equipment. Keeping in view of potential 
threats to human and other species environment protection, 
conservation and improvement has become non-negotiable. The 
NPE sees this as a crucial area in the core curriculum. Improved 
pre-service and in-service training of teachers is seen as a major 
step to raise the quality of education. It is planned to orient 
5,00,000 teachers every year till 1990 to increase their motivation 
for implementation of the new policy. 

Four hundred District Institutes of Education and Training 
(DIETS) are being set up for curriculum development, teacher 
education and planning and management of UEE, NFE and 
NLM. Besides these, the DIET would conduct in-service training 
of institution, and block level education officers and will act as 
district resource centre for adult education. The NPE has laid 
down a modest target of 10 per cent for diverting students to the 
vocational stream at the higher secondary stage by 1990. It is 
proposed to offer 500 vocational courses with each school having 
3-4 vocational courses under this programme. This would 
enhance the relevance and utility of education to a large number 
of youths who keep on studying general education courses 
aimlessly at times for want of suitable alternatives. 

In the light of review of the past experience the NPE proposes 
to decentralise educational planning and management with 
greater autonomy for lower level units. This is to be achieved 
with full participation of the community which education 
proposes to serve. The accent will be on raising the internal and 
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external efficiency and effectiveness of the system. Setting up of 
autonomous District Boards of education, school complexes and 
village education committees are being set up to de- 
bureaucratise education and to ensure peoples' participation in 
planning and management of education. Guidelines relating to 
micro-level planning and community participation emphasizing 
the role of the village education committees have been developed 
by NIEPA and have been discussed with the State Governments. 

The NPE reiterates the need to making education a vehicle of 
maintaining the basic character of our nation within the 
framework of unity in diversity. The integrative function of 
education demands inculcation of more common core values for 
building up a healthy nation without destroying the specification " 
and uniqueness of the various elements composing our nation. 
The common core will include the history and India's freedom 
movement, the Constituhunal obligations and other contents 
essential to national identity. These elements will cut across 
subject areas and will be designed to promote value such as 
nation’s common cultural heritage, egalitarianism, democracy 
and secularism, equity of the sexes, protection of the 
environment, removal of social barriers, observance of the small 
family norm and inculcation of the scientific temper. All 
educational progrmmes will be carried on in strict conformity 
with secular values. 

And finally, the N.P.E. and POA see the total venture of 
education as a partnership between the Union Government and 
the constituent States and Union Territories. Right from 
formulation of the policy to preparing guidelines for 
implementation of the. various programmes of the NPEs, States 
have played a major role, according to Smt. Krishna Sahi, the 
Union Minister of State for Education and Culture." 


Resource Crunch Hits NEP , : 
It was only two years ago that Mr. Rajiv Gandhi, as Finance 


Minister, assured the nation that the package of measures adding 
up to the New Education Policy (NEP) was in fact "a powerful 
weapon to fight poverty". The Central Plan allocation for 
education which was only Rs. 352 crores in 1986-87 was more 


1. Indian Nation, Patna, February 8, 1988. 
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‘than doubled in the budget for 1987-88 with the Prime Minister 
asserting that the massive increase in the budgetary provision 
was earnest of the government's commitment to this sector. Has 
it not characterised the NEP as a watershed in the nation’s 
evolution as a strong economic entity? Yet there could be no 
doubt that the total funding for education by the Centre and the 
States would continue to lag far behind even the current 
requirements of effective functioning of the educational system, 
leave alone these related to its expansion and modernisation. 
The most optimistic estimate as regards the availability of fund 
was that it would represent about 4 per cent of the national 
income and that, even if the stepping up of allocation which 

. began in 1987-88 was to be maintained through the seventh plan 
period (1985-90), the threshold of the desired 6 per cent norm can 
not be reached until after the eighth plan is launched. 

While it was well-known that the 1987-88 plan allocation itself 
proved excessive in relation to the capacity of the spending 
agencies at the Centre and in the States - with the actual outlay 
falling short by about 10 per cent - the policy makers continueu 
to plump for a further step up of the outlay to Rs. 835 crores in 
1988-89. The argument that the NEP would gather real 
momentum only during 1988-89 seemed too difficult to resist 
despite the fact that the administrators were assailed by a major 
handicap in the absence of reliable data regarding the ground 
reality-whether it was Operation Blackboard or vocationalisation 
of higher secondary education. The piquant situation created 
during the year 1989-90 by the discovery in many States that the 
infrastructure inadequacies in elementary education were worse 
than those contemplated by the architects of the NEP has only 
served to throw helter-shelter the whole exercise of preparing for 
a real escape from educational backwardness. That the union 
budget for 1989-90 bears the unmistakable imprint of a hotch- 
potch of medium-term and more immediate compulsions of a 
political economy is not a startling revelation. 

But the legitimate apprehension is that what is snowi in the 
budgetary estimates as a viable strategy for financing a plan of 
the order of Rs. 34,446 crores (20 per cent more than the Central 
Plan for the year 1989-90) points to a cut-back on social 
overheads including education and health, both of which ought 
to be the cutting edge of any well considered anti-poverty thrust. 
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The plan outlay for education that is proposed for the next year 
is Rs. 1578 crores which is actually’ Rs. 23 crores less than the 
revised estimate for the year 1989-90. Although the estimates for 
general and technical education seek to convey the message that 
an acceleration of the NEP is what is being under written, there is 
clear evidence to suggest that the State Governments would be 
ill-advised to expect substantial support from the Centre in case 
they decide to take the NEP more seriously than they have so far 
done. 

As against a sum of Rs. 664 crores of Central grants to the 
States and Union Territories provided in the budget the finance 
minister’s dispensation amounts to only Rs. 548 crores. The 
Centre's thinking may well be that the centre alone need not “fret 
and fume” over the question, the States responsibility is also 
clear cut. And the NEP has been spoken of as a grand new 
vision of Centre-State partnership in a critical area of national 
development and, in fact, asia manifest of a benign “concurrent” 
arrangement. Precisely where does the buck stop? 

A severe resource crunch has been forcing the eaucation 
department of the ministry of human resource development to 
cut back on its targets announced in 1986 under the new 
education policy (NEP). The much-vaunted plan to vocationalise 
school ` education by diverting large segments of higher 
secondary students to job-oriented courses has been seriously 
hampered by resource constraints and lack of preparatory work 
in a majority of the States. While the absence of any step-up In 
the Centre’s education outlay of Rs.800 crores during 1978-88 
affected implementation of many priority areas of the NEP such 
as Operation Blackboard and non-formal education, the 
vocationlisation plan was among the worst hit: The ambitious 
targets laid down for vocationalisation had to be slashed 
considerably in order to achieve the minimum. The NEP, 
adopted by parliament in 1986, spoke of diverting 10 per cent of 
the higher secondary students to the vocational stream by 1990 
and 25 per cent by 1995. Judging from the preparatory work or 
the lack of it, over the last two years, the NEP targets appeared to 
be grossly unrealistic. While there was no escape from financial 
stringency, due action had not been taken as yet even in areas 
not involving hard cash. 
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The management structure for the  vocationalisation 
programme is still not-visible. The Centre was to have set up 
long ago the joint council of vocational education as the apex 
body to plan, coordinate and review the whole programme, but 
the council is yet to come into being. In the States, similar 
councils were supposed to have been created to get the 
programme going. As the latest information with the Human 
Resource Development Ministry suggests, only three States- 
Karnataka, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh - and the Union 
Territory of Delhi so far have set up these councils. As the States 
are hard pressed for money, the Centre was expected to take the 
initiative to popularise the vocationalisation plan. The 
Department of Education indeed formulated Rs. 409 crores 
Centrally-sponsored scheme two years ago. After a year's delay, 
the scheme got the cabinet approval, but not the stipulated 
outlays. 

As it is, the scheme had been drastically pruned so as to get 
the green signal. In the original proposal, mooted by an expert 
group headed by Prof. V.C. Kulandai Swamy Vice-chancellor of 
Anna University, Tamil Nadu an outlay of Rs. 2,207 crores had 
been proposed for vocationlisation to achieve 10 per cent 
diversion of students by 1990, and another Rs. 1,902 crores for 25 
per cent diversion by 1995. Even though the scheme has been 
made a lot more modest, there is little chance of it getting even 
half of the Rs. 409 crores proposed for it. In 1987-88, the first year 
for implementation, Rs. 78 crores had been sought, but the 
budget set apart only Rs. 50 crores. In the ultimate analysis, only 
Rs. 32,26 crores were disbursed to the States. The position was 
no better in 1988.. In this take-off year, which it was intended to 
be for vocationalisation, a requirement of Rs. 128 crores had been 
projected, but the budget again allocated, only Rs. 50 crores. It is 
anybody’s guess whether even Rs. 50 crores would be made 
available or like 1987, there were additional cuts. 

The Centrally-sponsored scheme aimed to bring 5,000 higher 
secondary schools under vocationalisation with each school 
having three or four vocational courses. A total of 59 different 
courses has been designed by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT). Instruction 

. materials, however, were available for only 14 courses. From the 
feed back with the Department of Education, it appeared very 
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little action had been taken by the States or about every front 
connected with vocationalisation. Not only the State Councils 
had not been set up in most of the States, but even wings within 
the education direciorates are still to be created for attending to 
vocationalisation. 

The States, by and large, failed to make corresponding 
provisions for the vocationalisation scheme in their annual plans 
and budgets. The existing staff in schools to be covered, by the 
scheme were not technically competent to cope with the work, 
The Human Resource Development Ministry felt mechanical 
section courses for schools would be of little avail without 
getting the whole infrastructure ready. The vocational courses 
are supposed to be introduced on the basis of district surveys to 
determine the relevance and suitability of the courses in different 
areas. 

With an allocation of just Rs. 548 crores for 1988-89 and Rs. 664 
crores for 1987-1988, almost every programme from universal 
elementary education to the ground scheme of the navodaya 
vidyalayas for every district in the country, has been affected. 
States too have not been able to raise the resource to meet their 
share of the commitment to education. If adequately funds are 
not provided for education even next year, the target of 
achieving universal primary education by 1990 may not be 
achieved. In 1986-87, the Union Ministry of Education received 
Rs. 351 crores for education. In 1987-88 it was Rs. 664 crores 
(original allocation was Rs. 800 crores), but the funds were 
released late and all of it could not be used. There had been no 
increase in the budget for education for 1988-89, though there 
was a greater commitment to open more schools under 
Operation Blackboard as well as speed up vocationalisation at 
the higher secondary level. In 1987-88, the Ministry of Education . 
diverted Rs. 30 crores from technical education to Operation 
Blackboard, which had then Rs. 130 crores. Even so, the 
programmes under Operation Blackboard had been reduced 
from 30 per cent to 20 per cent. : 

Through NREP and RLEGP Rs. 270 crores had been released 
for the construction of school buildings. Again special efforts 
were made to get the maximum allocation from these funds for 
construction under Operation Blackboard. Vocationalization 
was started in 1,000 schools of the country late 1987 with a 
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budget of Rs. 32 crores. These schools with greater 
infrastructural facilities as well as specially trained teachers. As 
against the Rs. 100 crores, the ministry had asked for it received 
just Rs. 50 crores in 1988 for vocational education. Only 200 
schools could be brought into the vocational stream in 1988 with 
the scaled down budget. 

For the Navodaya Vidyalayas scheme too, just Rs. 69 crores had , 
been allocated, which was considered inadequate and could 
actually affect the quality of those education there “elite” schools 
which were supposed to provide. As against 126 Navodaya 
Vidyalayas opened in 1987, only 47 started functioning. So far 
209 of these special schools had been set up. Removal of 
obsolence was a major plank of technical education. Seventy-six 

_ thrust areas had been identified, but in view of the inadequate 
funds, this programme too had to be curtailed. Though some 
Rs. 7,000 crores were spent on science and technology in the 
country, a very small percentage of this was for technical 
education. The CABE also sought to clarify a lot of the 
misgivings on the opening of autonomous colleges. The scheme 
of autonomous colleges is an important experiment but it should 
not be forced òn universities and college managements. All 
efforts should be made to promote the acceptability of the 
scheme. By 1990, about 500 autonomous colleges are proposed 
to be set up in the country. 


Colossal Challenges ; 

It is too early to say if the National Literacy Mission. launched 
by the Prime Minister on May 5, 1988 will achieve its target to 
impart functional literacy to 80 million illiterates in the 15 to 35 
age group by 1995. The National Literacy Mission (NLM) is 
described as a major offensive against illiteracy. The sheer scope 
of the NLM which proposes to impart “functional literacy” to 30 
million people by 1990 and another 50 million by 1995, is 
regarded as far too ambitious, considering the constraints on 
resources, inadequate trained manpower to motivate i the 
learners, and widespread apathy among the target groups: It is 
like all other Government targets". Doubts are being expressed 
about the claims being made that this target will be achieved 
within seven years. 
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Similar enthusiastic outbursts of activity have failed in the 
past But it must be said the credit of the directorate of adult 
education that it is fully geared for the programme. It has 
involved’ research agencies as well as voluntary organisations 
and prepared a time and target-oriented blueprint for success. In 
typical Sam Pitroda fashion, maps, charts, computer use plans 
and a mind-boggling array of statistics have been prepared by 
the NLM enthusiasts. Officials associated with the 
implementation of the NLM agree that motivating 80 million 
people, most of whom are steeped in poverty, superstition and 
prejudice will not be easy. One of the most challenging tasks of 
the NLM is to involve people in the programme. . With 110 
million illiterates in 1981 and likely to go up to 116 million by 
1991, the government is depending heavily on voluntary 
agencies and the people at large for help. Slogans like “each one 
teach one" are very difficult to be translated into action. But 
these voluntary agencies want a freer hand than is allowed by a 
slow-moving bureaucracy. In fact, it is officially admitted that 
one of the problems that the Adult Education Programme (AEP) 
came up against was the voluntary agencies did not receive 
cooperation from State Governments and were also put off by 
the'time consuming procedures. Government officials recognise 
the difficulties involved in implementing a programme of the 
magnitude of the AEP has made them better prepared to cope _ 
with these difficulties: $ 

“In fact, the NLM is based on a thorough analysis of the 
strength and weaknesses of the Adult Education Programme and 
this means that we know where, we went wrong, and are 
determined not to repeat the mistakes", says the Director, Adult 
Education. 

A Government of India document based on a review of the 
AEP by seven independent agencies during 1978-85, identifies 
the factors which came in the way of an effective implementation 
of the AEP. Apart from the problems which discouraged the 
active participation of voluntary agencies, the other stambling 
blocks were: i 

1. the poor quality of motivators/ trainers, 

2. an indifferent monitoring system, 

3. bad learning environment 

4. lack of support from the media, 
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5. irregular learners participation and a high incidence of 

relapse into illiteracy, ` 

6. low level of achievement of the minimum literacy homes, 

7. absence of postditeracy and confirming education ' 

arrangements, and : 

8. inadequate political and administrative support from State 

Governments/panchayatiraj institutions. 

The Government officials say that these problems have been 
taken into account while drawing up the "mission strategy" 
which they claim lays special emphasis on better monitoring, 
proper tráining of motivators/leàrners and a comprehensive 
programme of confirming. education to prevent relapse into 
illiteracy - is an aspect which according to the NLM documents 
forms the core of the new programme. It is estimated that the 
percentage of those who sink back into illiteracy in the absence of 
a follow-up is over 40 per cent. Under the NLM this is sought to 
be taken care of by setting up a network of Jana Shikshan Nilayams 
(NSN), each JSN catering to a cluster of four or five villages or a 
population of about 5,000. The idea is to sustain the interest of 
people in learning by organising post literacy evening classes. 
Under each JSN, holding training programmes on health, family 
welfare, etc, providing recreational activities and installing TV 
and radio sets, cassette players and possibly VCRs. 

Conceptionally all this sounds good but does it work on the 
ground? In a situation where many Government schools even in 
the metropolitan cities do not have basic facilities (some do not 
have even blackboards) the talk of providing library facilities, TV 
sets, etc. in rural areas appears unrealistic. Besides, who will run 
the JSN network? There is as yet no evidence that the necessary 
man power is being trained for the purpose. Instead too much 
emphasis seems to be placed on "community involvement" and 
"people's participation". While it is true that a programme like 
the NLM can not succeed without the people's participation, the 

-fact remains that it requires large-scale mobilisation which only 
trained personnel can organise. That apart, the JSNs would 
require people with specialised skills to run them. t 

Will the voluntary agencies alone (as envisaged in the NLM 
document) be able to run something like 60,000 JSNs proposed to 
be set up by 1990? This target appears as unrealistic as that of 
providing literacy to 30 million people by 1990, that is in less 
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than one year. For some time, there is likely to be considerable 
overlapping - as also some confusion - because both the NLM 
and the AEP are to run concurrently until the latter is phased out 
completely. In fact, for a while the "Big Brother" NLM might 
end up playing second fiddle to the AEP which is being 
revamped to make it more effective. Among the main ongoing 
programme which are to be recognised and continued along 
with the NLM are the Rural Functional Literacy Projects and the 
State Adult Education Programmes. In a way, the launching of 
the NLM is an admission of the failure of the AEP and to that 
extent it is not clear what purpose would be served by persisting 
with the AEP. 

The other big challenges are to motivate the illiterate to visit 
the education centres and participate in their activities. Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and U.P. which account for 38 per cent of 
India/s rural families have rural female literacy of below 10 per 
cent. A$ estimated, 30 to 40 per cent who overcome illiteracy 
lapse back into it in the absence of continuing education and 
resource material. There is neither a rural newspaper in simple 
language or any other printed readable material to sustain their 
interest. The use of technology to achieve the mission’s goals is 
clearly in evidence. A major problem has been to provide 
durable blackboards of standard quality. The research and 

- development wing of the UPCL has evolved a new, light weight 
plastic blackboard at a cost of Rs. 130. Is this price rational to 
buy in bulk and distribute to lakhs of schools and adult 
education centres throughout the country? Or should it be 
further reduced with more research? There are details still being 
worked out. 

The best time to run an adult education centre is after sunset 
when the rural people are free of their chores but a large number 
of villages are not electrified. The department of non- 
conventional energy sources has evolved solar panels which cost 
Rs. 8,000 but give solar ';zht for just three hours from two tube 
lights. The DNES has been asked to bring down the cost of the 
panel so that it came within the budget of the ministry of 
education. 

An excellent life size fibre-glass model of man has been 
prepared for teaching cf biology and health science. The various 
components can be removed to show the brain, the functioning 
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of the heart, the muscles and other internal organs. But the 
model costs Rs. 15,000 and since a few hundred such aids would 
be needed, a cheaper model is yet to be evolved. An important 
feature of the NLM is imparting skills to improve the economic 
status of the villagers. At the shramik vidyapeeth school dropouts 
and unemployed attending the adult education classes are taught 
motor mechanics, television, radio and watch repair and wiring 
techniques. The income generating activities to attract women 
include making leaf plates and katoris, tailoring, etc. 

It is acknowledged by educational planners that any 
programme of mass literacy in a poor country like India has an 
inherent disadvantage. For the vast masses of the people, the 
priority is earning their daily bread and to motivate them to 
spend time on what they think is an “unproductive activity” 
requires more than mere persuation. Unless, such a programme 
is seen to have a direct bearing on their economic status the 
j cid of its successes are not rated high. It is felt that some 

ort of economic incentive must be built into the literacy 

programme in order to make them appear worth the learners’ 
time. This, it is pointed out, does not necessarily mean cash 
incentive but some sort of an arrangement where the process of 
learning goes hand in hand with economically productive work. 
None of the literacy projects 50 far has had the economic 
component. 3 

Here are some thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi on education 
which are still relevant to our days. Emphasising the need for 
. vocationalisation, Mahatma Gandhi said, "whatever may be true 
of other countries in India at any rate where more than 80 per 
cent of the population is agricultural and another 10 per cent 
industrial, it is a crime to make education merely literacy, and to 
unfit boys and girls for manual work in after life". Introduction 


of vocational education which include manual work and crafts 


he knew necessitated dignity of labour so Mahatma Gandhi 
said'.. Our children must from their in 
dignity of such labour. Our children should not be so taught as 
to despise labour. There is no reason why à peasant’s son after 
having gone to a school should become useless, as he does 
]tural labourer. It is said that our school 


become, as an agricu J 
boys look upon manual labour with disfavour, if not contempt”. 
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In fact, far from being a compartmentalised affair, éducation 
to Mahatma Gandhi was an integrated process aimed at 
“drawing out of the best in the childs’ body, mind and spirit". 
He said, "literacy is not the end of education nor even the 
beginning. It is only one of the means whereby man and woman 
can be educated. Literacy in itself is no education. I would, 
therefore begin the child's education by teaching it a useful 
handicraft and enabling it to produce from the moment it begins ' 
its training.” Mahatma Gandhi was in favour of teaching every 
one of the youngsters some useful manual vocation. That was 
what he intended to do at.the Tolstoy Farm, where he taught his 
students, among other things, the art of shoe-making, carpentry 
and even cooking, where work became an important part of life". 

Behind his concept of vocational education. Mahatma Gandhi 
also had the idea of making education self-supporting. "For the 
all-round development of boys and girls all training should, so 
far as possible, be given through a profit yielding vocation. In 
other words, vocations should serve a double purpose - to enable 
the pupil to pay for his tuition through the products of his labour 
and at the same time to develop the whole man or woman in him 
or her, through vocation learnt at school, Mahatma Gandhi said.’ 
"Modern educational thought is practically unanimous in 
commending the idea of educating children through same 
Suitable form of productive work. Psychologically, it is 
desirable, because it relieves the child from the tyranny of a 
purely academic and theoretical instruction against which its 
active nature is always making a healthy protest. Socially 
considered, the introduction of such practical productive work in 
education, to be participated in by all the children of the nation, 
will tend to break down the existing barriers of prejudice 
between manual and intellectual workers, harmful alike for 
both...Economically considered, the scheme, if carried out 
intelligently and efficiently, will increase the productive capacity 
of our workers and will also enable them to utilise their leisure 
advantageously.” 

"From the strictly educational’ point of . view greater 
concreteness and reality can be given to the knowledge acquired 
by children by making some significant craft the basis of 
education. Knowledge will thus become related to life, and its 
various aspects will be correlated with one another". 
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This was the relevance of Mahatma Gandhi's view on 
vocationalisation of education which was brought out by the 
Commission on Basic Education headed by Dr. Zakir Hussain. 
By ignoring what Mahatma Gandhi said on this aspect of 
education, we have already paid the price of it in terms of 
massive unemployment and poverty. 

Now the question is whether “Education for All" will be a 
reality even by 1995. Owing to certain serious flaws -in 
implementation that have come to light lately, the Government 
may have no option but to defer by another five or ten years the 
deadline for its much-vaunted plan for “Education for All by 
1990. The original deadline was 1960 and there have been four 
revisions since then. Already the then Government has, almost 
on the sly, partially modified the new deadline. It now speaks of 
a two-stage universalisation of elementary education for 6-11 age . 
group by 1990 and for the 11-14 age group by 1995. By this the 
Government lias given itself another five year" 

From the current look of things, one can not but strike a 
pessimistic note. An official assessment itself estimates the 
number of out-of-school children by 1990 at a forbidding 46.7 
million. Ten years ago, the backlog of non-enrolled children in 
the 6.14 age group was 45.2 million. So the dimension of the 
problem in 1990 should be even more. The problem has been 
brought about by lackadaisical implementation of the various 
official scheme by the States, notably the ten States which have 
been classified as “educationally backward - hold 75 per cent of 
the country’s non-enrolled children. More than initial enrolment, 
what has really hamstrung the “Education for All” plan is the 
alarming incidence of school dropouts in the country side. 

Official’s estimates themselves put the dropout rate at 60 per 
cent between classes I and V and 75 per cent between classes VI 
and VIII. Consequently, the thrust of the official efforts in recent 
years have been to shift emphasis from enrolment to retention. 
All children must complete at least five years of education, to 
begin with. This is what has been strongly emphasised by the 
New Education Policy (NEP). A major initiative to bring the 
dropouts and other non-enrolled children in the 9-14 age group 
to the learning stream was launching of the non-formal 
education (NFE) system in the ten-educationally backward States 
in 1979. The NFE provides primary education on part-time basis, 
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avoiding the “rigours” of regular schools. How has NFE worked 
in the last seven-eight years? The report is far from reassuring 
even in terms of physical targets, what to talk of quality of 
learning under this “flexible” system, one comes across shortfalls 
a plenty. Deficiencies under many heads and plan irregularities 
under some others have now come under the critical gaze of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General of India. His latest report 
catalogued the whole range of deficiencies. 

The NFE scheme is based on 50 per cent Central sponsorship. 
The balance 50 per cent has to be raised by the States. From 
1979-80, the year NFE was launched, till 1984-85, the Centre had 
set apart a total budget of Rs 91.10 crores. However, only 
Rs. 77.68 crores of that was released to the States because of the 
latter's failure to come up with matching mobilisation of 
resources. Till 1985-86, the number of children targetted for 
enrolment in NFE centres was 5.68 million. In actual terms, only 
3.67 million were enrolled, leaving a shortfall of 35.3 per cent. 
Similarly the number of NFE centres open was 1.28 lakh as 
against the proposed 1.70 lakh. This made for a 24.4 per cent 
shortfall. Bihar led the table as far as shortfall in enrolment was 
concerned. The State’s shortfall was to the extent of 83 per cent, 
followed by West Bengal (59.7 per cent), Jammu and Kashmir 
(51.3 per cent) and Assam (39.4 per cent). The reasons for the 
inadequate performance of the NFE scheme are numerous. 
These include failure 

(i) to train instructors 

(ii) delayed payment of salary to the staff, 

(iii) abandoning of shifting of NFE centres, 
(iv) non-supply or delayed supply of teaching material, 
(v) absence of a proper monitoring, and-absence of 
(vi) evaluation machinery à 

While a minimum training of four weeks for instructors is 
provided for, few of the States are observing the norm. Jammu & 
Kashmir, for instance, did not arrange any training or orientation 
programme before putting the instructors on the job. Similarly, a 
test-check in Orissa's 15. districts showed that only 382 of the 
1,805 instructors had been trained. As far salary, it has been 
found that the NFE instructors in some States were paid 
inordinately late or paid at lower than the approved rate of 
Rs. 105 per month for primary level instructors. In Andhra 
Pradesh, the delay in disbursements ranged from four to seven 
months, while in Uttar Pradesh it ranged from three to fifteen 
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months in six districts which were test-checked. In Madhya 
Pradesh, salary was generally paid at the end of the year. 

All this naturally affected the morale of instructors, who in 
large numbers resigned in the ten states. In Andhra Pradesh, for 
instance 266 of the 540 instructors resigned over a four-year 
period in three districts alone. As for the functioning of NFE 
centres, the less said the better. In West Bengal, 434 of the 15,060 
centres set up till 1982-83 had subsequently become defunct. 
Their closure was attributed to unwillingness of instructors and 
lack of incentive to learners. 

The situation has been even more distressing in Orissa, where 
1,300 of the 1,600 NFE centres set up till March 1983 were found 
closed down when a check was made in 1985-86. The closure 
here was attributed to “dearth of students”. Monitoring and 
evolution has been another sore point with NFE implementation. 
Here the Ministry of Human Resource Development is as much 
to blame as the different State governments. The proforma to be 
supplied by the States, it has been found, was neither 
comprehensive nor consistent. The information was often 
contradictory, but the Ministry's own machinery seemed to be 
blissfully unaware of the contradictions. The NFE centres have 
also not quite adhered to the age limits prescribed for them. The 
centres are meant for the non-enrolled children and dropouts in 
the 9-14 age group. In Orissa, for instance, 80 per cent of these 
enrolled were below the age of 9 years. In fact, some 5 per cent 
were below the age of 5 years. Children below 9 year category 
are supposed to be attending the regular schools. 

The Government feels that NFE will have to be intensified if 
the goal for “Education for All” or universalisation of elementary 
education has to be realised in a shorter-span and with a 
relatively, lower budget. ] 

Since it came to power, the Left Front Government in West- 
Bengal has opened more than 10,000 primary schools, appointed 
28,000 new teachers and up graded more than 3,000 Junior 
schools to high schools. Recruitment to these schools are the 
responsibility of the district school boards and the Marxist 
Communist Party of India CPI (M) controls 16 of 17 boards. But 
recruitment of its cadres in the system was not enough. The CPI 
(M) went about changing the school syllabii. One of its first steps 
was to introduce more world -history. This is, in practice 
translated, into the study of modern European history, especially 
the growth of the communist movement. The Left Front 
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Government took recourse to Tagore to defend the changes. In 
its booklet: Bamfronter Janamukhi Bhasa O Sikshanity (The left 
front’s mass education and language policy) it quoted the poet: 
“Those who think in terms of their own nation will now have to 
think in terms of the world as a whole. Modern education is 
nothing but an eye for universalism”. 

However, the Left Front Government did not show similar 
reverence for Tagore when it came to replacing his old primer, 
Sahaj Path with Kishalaya, a book circulated,by the directorate of 
primary education. The department made no bones about its 
reasons: 

Tagore used terms like tantipara (weavers' colony) Kumar Para 
(Potter's colony) and Jelepara (fisher-men’s village) which have 
no place in today’s social sense of equality. With the hue and cry 
that followed, the Left Front Government, however, withheld its 
decision to withdraw Sahaj Path. A more recent controversy was 
sparked off by the essay question in the Bengali language paper 
for the Madhyamik examination (Middle school) last year. The 
outlines the question-setter gave the students seemed more like 
party propaganda. An essay on the use of vernacular, for 
instance, was to be on "Left Front Government's role in 
encouraging greater use of the mother tongue". 

To the Left Front's credit its allocation for education forms 25 
per cent of the State Budget as against the Centre's paltry 
allocation of 2 per cent. The funds spent on education have risen 
from Rs. 127 crores in 1976-77 to Rs. 802.52 crores in 1987-88 
financial year. The lion's share of the increase went towards the 
salaries of the teachers whose pay-scales had been substantially 
improved. This had been welcomed but now the question the 
Left Front government's critics asked: Whose ? "Where were the 
results to justify these expenditures?" 

In the final analysis, the goal of universal elementary 
education, although a part of the Directive principles of State 
policy under the Constitution, may continue to be elusive. The 
awareness that, in this matter, the needs of vast segments of the 
population, and especially of women and scheduled castes/ 
tribes, must claim high priority on the social and economic 
agenda of the nation is yet to be translated in action. Despite its 
promises, the National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 has not 
accorded the degree of attention required for any significant 
correction of the long standing neglect of an objective which 
ought to become an article of faith where public policy is 
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concerned. The diluted "second order" goal set for 1989-90 is the 
universalisation of primary education.. “All children who attain 
the age of about 11 years by 1990 should have had 5 years of 
schooling or its equivalent through the non-formal stream”, 
proclaim the NPE. 

What about the Programme of Action (POA) which has been 
launched to bring about consumation of at least this modest 
target? As a background paper submitted at the September 1988 
meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) 
puts it, even if the target of additional school enrolment (250 
lakhs comprising 106 lakhs in Class I to V and 144 lakhs in 
classes VI to VIII) for the seventh plan could be presumed to 
have been covered by 1988. “The dropout rates, poor enrolment 
of girls, etc., continue to give cause for concern, not in reality 
warranting much optimism about the achievement of 
universalisation of primary education”. 

The abysmal state of educational statistics, of course, tends to 
legitimise learned guesswork which educational planners could 
use both for and against the way the system operates. That the 
situation regarding dropouts is showing no signs of 
improvement is a fact that can not be belittled any longer. 
According to the Ministry of Human Resource Development, the 
dropout at the primary stage during 1982-83 was 52 per cent for 
the country, with some States such as Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar and West Bengal reporting over 60 per cent. The 
deliberations at the last meeting of the CABE in New Delhi 
seemed largely to confirm that, contrary to the repeated official 
affirmations, the programme of Action (POA) of the NPE 
remains a catalogue of unfulfilled aspirations. 4 

It is admitted by all that the existing education system with 
whatever reforms carried out so far since Independence requires 
total overhauling. ' Differences occur over what direction it 
should come from. There are certain new dimensions to this new 
education policy which dazzle some people as innovations while 
inviting other strong criticism. This concept of investment 
coupled with some others like "human resources", "social 
relevance", etc. have not only opened the backdoor for 
privatisation and commercialisation of education, but at the same 
time reduced education to a merge parameter of the production 
function. The man-making and character building mission of 
education has, therefore, been totally thrown into the winds 
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vocationalisation of the entire education is the declared objective 
of the new education policy. 

Since independence, the number of educational institutions in: 
the country has increased from 2,30,000 to 7,48,000. Considerable 
increase in the enrolment of both girls and boys at all levels of 
education has been taken place. During 1950-87, the total 
student population increased from 28 million to 140 million. The 
rather impressive quantitative expansion in education has not 
been able to catch up with the growing demands posed by the 
alarming rate at which the population has been growing. The 
problem of inequality in the distribution of opportunities is most 
pronounced in the case of higher education. For every six males 
having passed secondary education, there is only one female 
having similar accomplishments. Whereas for every 100 boys 
enrolled in primary schools there are 67 girls enrolled, women 
account for only 28 per cent of the total enrolment in institution 
of higher learning. The enrolment of women students in higher 
education recently showed an upward trend. In 1988-89, it was 
11.95 lakh as against 11.2 lakh in the previous year. The 
enrolment of women students was the higher in Kerala (51.6 per 
cent) followed Punjab (46.6 per cent) and Delhi (44.6 per cent). 
The lowest enrolment of women was in Bihar (15.9 per cent). As 
for the urban-rural divide there are 40 women with post 
secondary educational attainments among a thousand urban 
population whereas there are only three among a thousand rural 
population. 

As for disparities between various caste groups the figures are 
rather shocking. Of the total enrolment in higher education, 
these belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
account for only 5.7 per cent and 1.3 per cent respectively, 
although together they constitute 20 per cent of the total 
population. These responsible for formulating educational 
policies in our country were not unaware of such problems. 
Their faith in the ‘mission’ that education has to perform is 
manifested when the Education Commission (1964-66) asserts: 
“The destiny of India is now being shaped in her classrooms”. If 
our approach to education is changed as envisaged in the NPE, 
many improvements could be brought about in our system of 
education. But as the UNESCO Commission on Education 
reports, the concept of education limited in time (to school age) 
and confined in space (to school buildings) must be superseded: 
Closed education system should be made open. 


Chapter 6 


Navodaya Vidyalayas for 
Social Justice and Equity 


The shame of having kept nearly 64 per cent of the population 
among male and 75 per cent of population among female 
illiterate has to be shared by all those who have had the benefit 
of higher education. There is an enormous amount of primary 
educational sacrifices that is involved in the present policy of 
breakneck expansion of higher education. The warning of the 
education commission as in 1966 is still relevant today: “The 
existence of the vast masses of non-literate people in our country, 
which prides itself on its noble traditions of learning, is 
humiliating... We think the problem must be faced resolutely, 
and realistically, and we are convinced that indifference to it will 
not remain unpunished". " 

The student now bears only 10 to 12 per cent of the total cost 
of his or her higher education and, the balance comes from the 
taxpayers, money. An important question that arises here is: To 
what extent is it justifiable to subsidise higher education 
.particularly when (i) elementary education and the provision OD. 
which affect the overall development plans, has been 
languishing for adequate funds, (ii) there is disproportionate 
number of students from the well-to-do families in colleges/ 
universities, (iii) the social rate of return from higher education is | 
more of personal gain compared to the community’s benefits (iv) 
a quarter of the professionally/ technically trained students 
migrate to other countries for better prospects, transferring in the 
process the benefit of the expensive investment of country to 
foreign countries at our cost. 
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With 120 million children in the age groups 6-14 in 6,50,000 
schools, the country has a large educational system. But what i$ 
the condition of the schools? They range over a wide spectrum 
between good and bad. They are also excellent scholars, but they 
are few. The majority falls for short of the minimum 
requirement when it comes to classrooms, laboratory and library 
facilities, playgrounds, and sports and games equipment. The 
rural schools are particularly worse. 

Recognising the need to provide good education to rural 
children the National Policy on Education (NPE-1986) conceived 
the idea of Navodaya Vidyalayas (model schools) as "pace-setting 
institutions”. The policy states: “It is universally accepted that 
children with special talent or aptitude should be provided 
opportunities to proceed -at a faster pace through quality 
education, irrespective of their capacity to pay for it. Pace setting 
schools intended to serve this purpose will be established in 
various parts of the country on a given pattern, but with full 
scope for innovation and experimentation. Their broad aims will 
be to promote excellence coupled with equity and social justice 
(with reservation for scheduled castes/tribes) to foster national 
integration by providing opportunities to talented children, 
largely from rural areas in different parts of the country, to live 
and learn together to develop their full potential and, most 
important to become catalysts of a nationwide programme of 
school improvement. The schools will be residential and free of 
charge”. 

The national policy on Education, 1986 envisages, Navodaya 
schools to be set up in every district of India during the Seventh 
Five Year Plan period. These are schools of excellence with the 
objectives: 

(i) to give the best possible kind of education to academically 

talented children belonging to all groups of the society. 

(ii) to strive towards social and national integration, and 

(iii) to act as catalysts to a nation-wide programme of school 
improvement. 

The schools are managed by the Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti, an 
autonomous organisation in the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development and affiliated to the Central Board of Secondary 
Education. A high level steering committee with the Secretary, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, as Chairman, and 
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expert committees to plan the programme have been constituted: 
"Schools are residential, co-educational and conduct classes from 
the sixth standard to the twelth. i 

In every district of our country, this is a new kind of school. 
Thirty acres of verdant land with an open-air auditorium, plush 
lawns surrounding a large playground, hostel corridors leading 
to airy class-rooms, audio-visual aids for teaching, micro- 
computers, handpicked teachers with the best possible truck 
records, and a new, scientifically designed syllabus. The 
Navodaya Vidyalayas (NVs) have started functioning in almost all 
the States with some glaring exceptions - Tamil Nadu and West 
Bengal, for instance, have not agreed to the scheme for certain 
reasons which include opposition to Hindi as one of medium of 
instructions. The West-Bengal Government said the policy only 
served the interests of the rich and was framed in order to serve 
the new economic policy. The policy has ensured that education 
becomes an expensive commodity available to those who can 
afford to pay the price. It has ensured privatisation, which 
would lead to a dramatic hike in tuition fees. The Government 
of West Bengal has estimated a tuition fee of anything between 
Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,500 per month. 

The practice of giving special education to gifted children has 
been in prevalence in European Countries for quite some time. 
The grammar schools in Britain, the Grund-school of Germany 
and the Physico-mathematic school of the Soviet Union are some 
of the examples. In the recent past, in India, we have been 
concentrating on quantity education. In 1947 when our country 
gained Independence, literacy was 12.2 per cent. The Directive 
Principles of the Constitution that in ten years all children of 
between 6-14 years should be in school could not be achieved 
even after four decades. An important reason for this failure is 
the ‘neglect of the educational principle that quantity can be 
achieved only when the need for quality is also recognised. 
Efforts at raising quality will support efforts at raising quantity. 
In the field of education quantity and quality are complimentary. 

The model school included a work-out at the gymnasium 
every morning, breakfast in a mess hall, starched uniforms, six 
hours of study in well-equipped classrooms and laboratories, 
glossy magazines in the library, about two hours in the football 
field every afternoon, soap operas on the TV set in the recreatiar 
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room, dinner with teachers, a tidy dormitory to retire to at night, 
excursions to tourist spots and trips home twice a year. All these 
facilities are at government expense. 

Medium of instruction in the Navodaya Vidyalayas upto the 
seventh or eighth class will be the mother tongue or the regional 
language during which time intensive teaching of Hindi/English 
both as language, subjects and co-media will be undertaken. 
After this, the common medium would be Hindi/English in all 
Navodaya Vidyalayas. At this stage migration of 20 per cent 
students from one, Navodaya Vidyalaya to another in a different 
linguistic region takes place. It will be approximately between 
Hindi-speaking to non-Hindi speaking districts. In the Hindi- 
speaking districts, the third language will be the language of the 
20 per cent students migrating to that Vidyalaya from a non- 
Hindi region. In the non-Hindi regions, Navodaya Vidyalayas will 
follow the normal three language formula. With reference to the 
third language, efficient teaching will introduce the children to 
the genius and literary heritage and special characteristics of the 
language and its area and those who speak it. 

Methods of teaching in schools for the talented need nothing 
short of a revolution. In our ordinary schools we have a teacher- 
centred teaching method, where pupils study only what is told in 
the class and they answer in pre-set ways. Even their thinking is 
channelled so. In schools for talented there should give way to 
independent study habits, divergent and critical, thinking, 
experimentation and habits of self-expression. Teaching 
methods can be improved only when our examination system 
change and more of internal assessment encouraged. The most 
laudable feature of the Navodaya School system is that it is rural- 
based. Because each school should have an area of about 30 
acres, very often a school will be situated in the remote corner. 
Even so, positive measures have to be taken to see that the staff 
and students of the Vidyalayas plan a good outreach programme, 
that they go out into community and participate in its 
development. 

One important aim of the Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme of the 
Government is to identify among the rural youth belonging to 
the weaker sections of society and provide them free-of-charge 
quality residential education. At present there are more than 200 
such schools. For admission to these schools, an entrance 
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examination is conducted to assess the intelligence, language 
comprehension level and arithmatic ability of the student with 
the weightage for each area as shown in the Table. 


Table 6.1 
Test Areas and Weightage 
LLL LLL iad Sa LLL AL 


Area Weightage 


Intelligence 60 per cent 
Language Comprehension 20 per cent 
Arithmatic 20 per cent 


Source: Hindu, Sept. 27, 1988. 


. These model schools are the highpoint of the government's 
New Education Policy (NEP). These schools are controversial 
and are not for everyone. After finishing class V, a student for 
any of the 433 Navodaya Vidyalayas must be among the 80 best 
students of a district and clear a test so devised. So filling 80 
seats in class VI, the entrance test is held at the block level and 
the top students above a certain cut-off level are given 
admission. In order to facilitate admission for the rural and 
culturally deprived students, there is a reservation policy. It may 
be noted that the number of Seats for the scheduled castes and 
tribes may vary depending on the population of these categories 
in the district. 

The basis of admission to the Navodaya schools is a scholastic 
aptitude designed by the NCERT. Test will be mainly non- 
verbal and culture-free so that it will be equally fair to children 
coming from different socio-economic strata and cultural 
experiences. The assumptions here are that talented children are 
born in all groups in society, that talent is native and that a 
culture free-test will identify them correctly. The first human 
necessity is education. For all that reason learning is 
fundamental to social life. Man is born knowing nothing but 
capable of learning everything. He is subject to what he learns. 

There is no intelligence difference between the poor and the 
non-poor. The research findings reveal that the relationship 
between poverty and intelligence is inconclusive. The effect of 
poverty is more evident in the verbal tests than in non-verbal 
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tests of intelligence. Intelligence is a myth. It is the way to 
justify inequalities in society. But it is to be noted that ability of 
an individual at any given time is the result of his heredity and 
environment. The rates of development of mental ability in an 
intellectually stimulating environment and in a culturally 
deprived environment are not the same. They ensure equal 
opportunities to every child in the test, they should have gone 
through well designed early childhood care and education. 

Already 209 such schools have been opened and all 433 will be 
running in another two years, one in each district of the entire 
country. The government expense will touch Rs. 500 crore mark 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan. Better education does not 
come cheap. For meeting this challenge enormous resources 
have to be mobilised and deployed fruitfully. It is in this context, 
in particular, that launching of the Navodaya Vidyalaya scheme 
seems to be of doubtful validity. There are other considerations 
as well which enjoin upon the policy makers to have a second 
look. One of the avowed aims of the scheme is the elimination of 
disparities in the educational system. Along with it the quality 
of publicly funded schools is to be improved in a way that 
ordinarily parents do not feel the need to send their children to 
provide high fee charging institutions. Now if we examine the 
implications of the above policy statement it becomes evident 
that the establishing of Navodaya Vidyalaya is bound to lead to 
glaring disparities in the system. 

These model schools are meant to bridge the gap between the 
educational opportunities available to the rich and the poor 
children, and is based on the logic that bright school children 
from poor (especially rural) homes deserve the best education 
possible in English. And since girls are traditionally 
discriminated against in education, 30 per cent seats are reserved 
for them, as are 75 per cent of the total seats for children from 
rural homes. The school also has the following objectives: 

(i) A strong emphasis on culture, environment and social 
issues 
(ii) Ensuring competence for the students in a regional 
language besides Hindi and English 
(iii) Developing Navodayas as focal point of better education 
standards in every district by sharing their facilities and 
infrastructure with other schools, : 
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(iv) Promotng national integration by the annual migration of 
16 students from each school to another region of the 
country and giving them residential facilities for proper 
interaction in the new milieu. 

Currently, India has been planning rapid development in all 
spheres of life and for this talented man power is a requisite. The 
education commission of 1966, therefore, recommends the more 
towards the goal of a common school system of public education 
which “will be open to all children irrespective of caste, creed, 
community, religion economic condition or social status, where 
access to good education will depend, not on wealth or class but 
on talent". The commission has suggested that as a transitory 
mteasure, good private schools which are willing to abolish 
tuition fees can be classified with the common school system and 
act as nuclei of quality schools to be developed throughout the 
country. Á 

This recommendation has not been found practicable. Good 
private schools are mostly located in urban areas which 
constitute three-fourths of our country. Selection of a few 
suitable institutions from among the existing ones become 
difficult. Itis under such circumstance that Navodaya schools 
become relevant. The Government of India, under direct 
management, plans to start such model schools throughout the 
country, to which every able child has equal opportunity to 
enter. To ensure social justice and equity of educational 
opportunity to less-fortunate groups with reference to admission 
to Navodaya Vidyalayas, a reservation policy has been framed. 
Children belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes will 
have reservation in proportion to their population in the district 
concerned and in no district will it be less than the national 
average. Admission of children from urban areas will be 
restricted to a maximum of 25 per cent. Efforts will also be made 
to ensure that at least one third of the students in each vidyalaya 
are girls. Thus recruited, the student community will be of a 
highly mixed composition. 

To add to this complexity, at the IX standard 20 per cent of 
students in a school will be moved to another school in a 
different region. For instance, a group from a Hindi-speaking 
area will be transferred to a non-Hindi speaking. areas. It is 
obvious that the mixed nature of student population is 
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conducive to social and national integration. India is a land of 
diversities of the rich and the poor, of different castes, creeds and 
communities. The very structure of the Navodaya schools is 
designed to bridge the gap between these differences. Teachers 
are recruited on an all-India basis and are transferable among 
Vidyalayas. 

The Navodaya schools set up for rural students under the New 
Education Policy enters into a new phase with the first North- 
West-inter-regional migration of students this session. The 
Navodaya schools were set up to give quality education to rural 
students in the middle school level at par with their urban 
counterparts and promote national integration. Twenty per cent 
of the poor students admitted to the sixth standard in the first 
two Navodaya schools in Jhajjar in Rohtak district of Haryana and 
Amravati in Maharashtra in 1985-86 will be exchanged. 

The Jhajjar Navodaya school students will be taught Marathi 
in class IX in the Amravati school and the Amravati school 
students Hindi in Jhajjar. National integration is sought to be 
promoted through the three-language formula as well as through 
inter-regional exchange of students. Navodaya Vidyalayas are 
resident, co-educational institutions, primarily for rural children 
who have recieved their education till class III, IV or V from 
recognised school situated in a rural area. 

The much talked about three language formula that has come 
under fire has its merits and demerits. The New Education 
Policy is actually re-emphasising the old principle - national 
integration through the popularisation of North Indian 
languages in the South and South Indian languages in the North 

to establish better communication, understanding and for 
minimising the parochial tendencies that are bound to arise 
through narrow linguistic approaches. The three-language 
formula insists on English and Hindi throughout the country in 
the All India Secondary Board Examination. Till now, the third 
language was taught only upto standard VIII and the evaluation 
was based purely on an internal examination. This gave room 
for a lot of neglect, indifference and even complete ignoring of 
the third language in many schools. The Kendriya Vidyalayas all 
over the country and many other schools avoided the state 
language ánd opted for Sanskrit as the third language, thus by- 
passing the very purpose of the introduction of the third 
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language to bring about an inter-change of learning other 
languages, in. the South and North. It was also possible in the 
Central Board schools, to ignore the State languages completely, 
by having Hindi or Sanskrit as the third language and Sanskrit or 
French as second language and making a pretence of studying 
Hindi upto the VIII standard level as third language. The third 
language examination was most of the time a farce in many 
States, Hence the Central Board of Secondary Education decided 
to include the third language in the public examination in 
Standard X to prevent malpractice, indifference and also its non- 
teaching. 

‘Another factor was that none of the States in the North ever 
made an effort to learn a language from the South, either at the 
second or third language level and very cleverly avoided the 
very purpose for which the third language was introduced. 
Most of the States in the North took up either Sanskrit or Hindi 
as second or third language or vice-versa, 50 much so, they were 
able to get away without learning a South Indian language, 
whereas all States which did not have Hindi as the State 
language, had to compulsorily learn Hindi either as second or 
third language upto standard VIII positively. This was being 
resented very much by certain States, especially Tamil Nadu and 
the Central Government was accused of, trying to force Hindi 
down the throat of the South Indian students indirectly. Under 
the New Education policy it has now been made compulsory 
that English, Hindi and the State language in the South and in 
States that were not having Hindi as mother tongue, should be 
taught, compulsorily upto standard X and that a public 
examination should be held at that level though the pass mark of 
the third language was reduced to 25 per cent instead of the 33 

' per cent prescribed for all other subjects. 

By abolishing Sanskrit and French as second or third 
language, the schools in the States where Hindi is predominant 
and the Kendriya Vidyalayas have now to teach one South Indian 
language (Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada) either at the 
second or third language level for the public examination. The 
system also ensures that all the schools in the South, East and 
West would learn Hindi either as second or third language and 
compulsorily learn the State language, either as second or third 


language. 
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Under the New Education Policy, all the Central Board 
schools and Kendriya Vidyalayas in Tamil Nadu, have to 
compulsorily take Tamil either as thé second or as the third 
language from standard VII which means four years later, 
students will definitely know how to read or write Tamil, 
whereas most of their counterparts in Matriculation and Anglo- 
Indian schools will be ignorant of Tamil. Most of the children 
who study in Anglo-Indian schools and Matriculation schools 
come out of the plus two class without learning even the 
alphabets of Tamil at any Stage, and in fact they can not even 
read or write Tamil though it is their mother-tongue. This is a 
lacuna that is being allowed by the Tamil State Government 
though the Matriculation and Anglo-Indian schools have come 
under the State Government now. This is not peculiar to Tamil 
Nadu State Government alone. This practice is prevalent in all 
States. 

The academic year 1988-89, 47 Navodaya schools were opened 
in the country and village Katwada in Khanjhawla block of the 
Union Territory of Delhi has one such school, Under the scheme, 
one school is being opened in each of the 433 districts in the 
country in the Seventh Plan. There are 256 Navodaya schools at , 
present. 

"In 1986-87, of the 5,804 students admitted to Navodaya schools, 
78 per cent had a rural background. Only 16 per cent were girls. 
The inadequate response from the girl students is because not 
many rural girls studied upto V standard. Also parents 
especially in the Hindi speaking area are reluctant to send their 
daughters to a residential &chool. 

Admission to the Navodaya schools is at the level of class VI on 
the basis of a test designed and conducted by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT). The 
test is in the mother tongue or the regional language the child 
has studied upto class V 

The test is presently held in 18 languages and approximately 
four lakh children attempted it for the academic session 1988-89. 
Application forms for the entrance examination can be obtained 
from the designated authorities free of cost. However, there 
have been complaints that these forms are sometimes sold in the 
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black-market. There are ordinarily two sections in each class 
with a maximum of 40 students per section. Since students are 
required to qualify to a minimum level, enrolment ranges from 
25 to 74 as against the provision for 80. The idea is to provide 
guidance to primary schools in the vicinity of Navodaya schools 
for improvement of standard and sharing of facilities scuh as 
audio-visual equipment, micro-computer, etc. The three 
language formula will encourage deeper mutual comprehension 
and appreciation among different languages groups which will 
help pull down language barriers and prejudices. 

State-wise distribution of the Navodaya Vidyalayas for the 
academic session 1987-88, is Andhra Pradesh (16), Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands (2), Arunachal Pradesh (5), Bihar (22) 
Chandigarh (1), Dadra and Nagar Haveali (1), Gujarat (6) 
Haryana (6), Himachal Pradesh (8), Jammu and Kashmir (14), 
Karnataka (16), Kerala (7), Madhya Pradesh (20), Maharashtra 
(19), Manipur (4), Mizoram (2), Meghalaya (3), Nagaland (1), 
Orrisa (2), Pondicherry (4), Punjab (5), Rajasthan (14), Sikkim (1), 
Uttar Pradesh (19), Goa (1), and Daman and Diu'(1). 

No State in its senses will normally refuse its share of new 
schools at the Centre's cost, but Mr. Jyoti Basu, Chief Minister 
and his Minister for School Education, Mr. Kanti Biswas rightly 
protested to the Union Minister for Human Resource 
Development, against the elitist bias of the Navodaya Vidyalayas, 
now being set up in over 400 districts. The Centre's policy 
perspective called challenge of education (1985), however, asserts 
that its decision to set up pace-setting Model schools reflects its 
concern for equity. Mr. Rajiv Gandhi has also stressed that it is 
the existing school system that is elitist, since it allows only the 
children of the rich to get a good education. The new schools, 
according to Mr. Rajiv Gandhi will end this inequity; its strategy 
will be to benefit the rural poor, in particular. 

Now, let us have a look at the actual social background vis-a- 
vis admission pattern of two typical Navodaya Vidyalaya—one of 
them is in an interior village (school-A) and the other near a 
town (School-B) in South-India. The social-background 


admission pattern of these two schools is depicted in Table 6.2. 
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"Table 6:2: 
Social-background Pattern of the two Navodaya Vidayalaya 
Category Total School School ri 
available A E B P 
. Seats (Actually filled seats) 

Class VI 80 57 60 Y 
Boy 60 51 53 p 
Girls 20 12 7 

Rural Boys 48 45 42 

Urban Boys 12 6 9 

SC/ST 16 14 9 


Source: Hindu, Sept. 27, 1988. 


The fact that the schools are co-educational is a very 
progressive step. In a culture where women's position lags far 
below, and where among sub groups, women's education is 
considered wastage, it is heartening to note that admission of a 
substantial number of girls is ensured. This step is bound to lead 
to awakening on the part of uneducated masses of Indian 
women. However, conscious efforts will have to be taken to 
eliminate all sex stéreo-typing and to see that girls get equal 
opportunity for development through both curricular and co- 
curriculat experiences. If, properly planned, Navodaya Vidyalayas 
will contribute substantial to raise the status of Indian women. j 

It is expected that learning experiences provided in the s 
vidyalayas will be model. The Vidyalayas are expected "to cover 
several new dimensions in the area of curriculum, text books, 
instructional material and development of self learning 
competencies". The core curriculum will be the same for all the 
Vidyalayas throughout the country and will have all the usual 
streams namely humanities, science, commerce and vocational 
curriculum will naturally and inevitably contain inputs from all 
regions from the States in ample measure. 

There is no doubt that the Navodaya schools will offer an 
enriched curricula and that talented children may get 
challenging and satisfy.ng learning experiences. The Kothari 
Commission has recommended that in the same school, twe 
types of curricula be offered; one for children of average ability 
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and another for more gifted children. In the Navodaya school, 


only the advanced curriculum will be offered. 

These model schools would be like cases in the vast desért of 
the existing impoverished schools—be they at the secondary 
level- where the quality of education in the 650,000 secondary 
schools spreading the vast country, is far from satisfactory. Thus 
even if unintentionally, disparity in the educational system is 
likely to assume threatening proportions. They may again have 
to be viewed in the backdrop of mounting criticism of the 
existing independent public schools which time and again were 
assailed and which the government defended saying that they 
were not publicly funded and the right of the private citizens to 
educate their children the way they liked, could not be taken 
away. There was certainly force in the line of this argument. But 
what would be the position of the Navodaya Vidyalaya as they 
have started taking shape. They are, in reality, public schools 
and are to be funded: completely by public money with this 
noteworthy difference that whereas the existing public schools 
meet their running expenses from contributions by the parents of 
the beneficiaries (about Rs. 1000 per month per head), in the case 
the Navodaya Vidyalaya even this amount is to be borne by the 
government for board, lodging, clothing, etc. Then it is said that 
approximately Rs. 2 crores would go to meet the initial 
establishment expenses - building and infrastructure - of each of 
the 500 schools proposed to be set up. 

The basic arguments that have been started in favour of these 
model schools are that the talented children of the rural poor 
who have hitherto been denied the opportunity of a good 
education: would stand to benefit enormously from these 
unpretentions, nationally integrating schools which would 
function in accordance with the values ignored by the existing 
public schools but highly pertinent to our society. It is hoped 
that the children coming out of these model schools would not be 
isolated from the community to which they belong. Such 
expectations are rather platitudinous in as much as these schools 
are bound to be appropriate to a considerable extent, to the 
norms of elite values though minor differences may be possible. 
The students educated in these model schools may be as isolated 
from the community to which they belong as those who have 
been educated in the existing public schools. The poor villagers 
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tilling the soil and leading a life of hardship will not find these 
newly educated children intellectually and emotionally at home. 
However, that might not constitute a very valid reason for not 
educating their children in a better way. 

Before we draw a conclusion it would be worthwhile to have a 
look at the economic background of the parents who secured 
admission of their children to two of these schools. This aspect 
has been shown in the Tables below: 


Table 6.3: 
Economic Background of Parents of the Two Schools 
——————— 5 
Income per month Number of Students 
School-A School-B 
AE EU EM uc: mele . - 
Above Rs. 3,000/- 4 53 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 3,000/- 25 4 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500/- 12 — 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000/- 10 — 
Below Rs. 500/- 6 E 


rco mer er ee bM usa cimo E SK OR PRENNE E SEN 


Source: Hindu, Sept. 27, 1988. 


Thus the Table of social background and Table of economic 
background of. parents of students reveal that the social and 
economic handicaps limit the admission chances of the rural 
students to these model schools. The admission pattern is more 
favourable to middle and high income groups, especially for the 
schools located near towns. It seems that the low income group 
children are already severely handicapped because of their pre- 
admission educational status. Further, very few girls are joining 
the Navodaya Vidyalayas perhaps because of low female literacy 
rate in the rural areas. The admission pattern comparison 
between the two schools should make the authorities wiser and 
these schools should invariably be opened in the interior villages. 

That is the only way whereby the aim of providing quality 
education to rural talented children can be fulfilled. Assuming 
that talénted children of the rural poor are in need of 
qualitatively better education, the point that requires to be 
debated is whether such expensive public schools as thé 
Navodaya Vidyalayas are the only institutions to cater to theit 
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needs or can there be an alternative which may be economically 

and otherwise more viable. Then classifying children at the age 

of 10 or 11 years as talented or non-talented is a highly debatable 
proposition. This was a subject of controversy in Great Britain 
for a very long time till the comprehensive schools, the brain- 

child of the socialist government in that country came as a 

widely acceptable solution to all shades of opinion. Whatever 

might have happened in Britain or elsewhere, it is common 
knowledge that talents do unfold at later stages also under 
conditions that are favourable to growth. Even so if an attempt 
has to be made fo provide a reasonably good education to the 

children of the rural poor in the existing framework, such a 

possibility could conveniently be explored in the existing pattern 

of Kendriya Vidyalaya. 

The Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan (KVS) celebrated its silver 
jubilee in 1989. The scheme of Kendriya Vidyalayas was mooted 
by the second Pay Commission to fulfil the education needs of 
children of the Central Government employees. The scheme 
took off with 20 such schools in 1963. At present there are more 
than 700 Vidyalayas with 20,000 teachers in the country. The KVS 
is an autonomous body under the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (HRD) with the State Minister for HRD as its 
Chairman. The main objectives of the scheme as detailed out by 
the KVS in its annual report of 1986-87 are: 

() To cater to the educational needs of the children of 
transferable Central Government employees, including 
Defence and Paramilitary personnel by providing a 
common programme of education. 

(i) To pursue excellence and set the pace in the field of 
education. 

(ii) To ‘initiate and promote experimentation and. 
innovativeness in education in collaboration with other 
bodies like the CBSE (Central Board of Secondary 
Education) and NCERT (National Council of Educational 
Research and Training). 

(iv) To develop the spirit of national integration and create a 
sense of “Indianness” among children. 

Even though these schools were started to meet a specific need 
of the transferable segment of the Central Government 
employees who had to move from one linguistic region to 
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another, soon they established themselves as centre of excellence 
and models of quality education claimed to be commensurate 
with that of public schools. Some of the salient features of these 
institutions were an emphasis on our cultural values, promotion 
of national integration or Indianness in contrast to many English 
medium schools which tend to emphasise western values, 
introducing work-experience programmes and incorporating 
newer techniques of teaching and the like. To achieve these 
Objectives the syllabus and text books were prepared by the 
NCERT, Sanskrit. was introduced for compulsory teaching for 
five years i.e. from class V to IX, co-curricular programmes laid 
particular emphasis of folk arts of various linguistic regions, 
wearing of ties was prohibited; in service, courses were regularly 
organised and teachers and principals sent abroad to acquaint 
themselves with recent developments. 

The Kendriya Vidyalayas have been located in 16 regions with 
their regional -offices at Ahmedabad, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Chandigarh, Delhi, Gauhati, Hyderabad, 
Jaipur, Jammu, Lucknow, Madras, Patna, Silchar and New Delhi 
(Headquarters). The executive body for the KVs is the Board of 
Governors (BOG) which is responsible for the management of all 
the affairs and funds of the organisation. The BOG appoints 
advisory boards with requisite powers for policy formulation 
and decision making. The executive head of the KVs is the 
Commissioner who executes the policies, guidelines and decision 
of the BOG. 

Since 1963, the KVs has grown in a big way. The Tables 6.4, 
6.5, 6.6 (Annual Report) show the record of growth from 1984-85 
to 1986-87: 


Table 6.4: 
Sector-wise Distribution of Kendriya Vidyalaya 
Sector No. of KVs in 
1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 

Defence Sector 246 272 305 
Civil Sector 148 154 202 
Public Sector 90 99 113 
Higher Learning Inst. 15 15 15 
Total 499 540 635 


8 ħõ 
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The Table 6.5 shows the internal growth and strength of 
Kendriya Vidyalayas. 


Table 6.5: 
Numerical figures of Various Components of KVs 
Figures 
Components 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 
Student enrolment 3,66,885.00 3,94,570.00 4,37,261.00 
Staff strength 24,171.00 25,942.00 28,671.00 
Pass Percentage 
(+2) in Public Exam. 86 89 89 


Enrolment in Social Movements* 


The comparative lack lustre performance of the Kendriya 
Vidyalayas is, to a large extent, attributable to the rapid increase 
in the number of schools, particularly during the last one decade. 
During this period about 40 to 50 schools were added every year 
with the result that the total number has now gone beyond the 
700 mark. This quantitative expansion ostensibly failed to carry 
with it the desired qualitative thrust. Navodaya Vidyalayas are not 
aware of the fact. The review committee of the Kendriya 
Vidyalaya Sangathan which was set up for the purpose and which 
submitted its report in August, 1988 does not seem to have done 
justice to the task. The major recommendations include giving 
autonomous character. to the primary section with suitable 
provision of promotion to its teachers to trained graduate and 
post-graduate levels within the primary frame, allocation of 
curriculum framing responsibility to KVSI splitting the country 
into five administrative zones, enhancing powers of the school 
principal, appointment of. an educationist as chairman assisted 
by two commissioners—one being the Director of the Central 
Institute of Education and Training and the other an 
administrator, limiting admissions in classes I, IL, III to 25, 30, 35 
respectively classes III and VI being second and third points of 
entries. Of the major significance to the growth and 
development of the organisation is the administrative set up 
which has the primary responsibility to ensuring smooth and 


* Scouts, Gludes, Clubs, Bulbuls, etc. 
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efficient functioning of the basic limit ie. the school. The 
suggestion for inducting an educationist as chairman should lead 
the delegation of power from the Department of Education to the 
Kendriya Vidyalayas Scheme. 

The principal should have an unfettered authority in the 
management of the school otherwise difficulties of varying 
nature creep in and hinder the efficient working of the 
Institution. To promote his functional efficiency it may even be 
necessary to lighten his burden by suitably strengthening the 
staff to share the responsibilities of routined work of a 
mechanical nature. These schools tend to depend more on 
directions issued certainly than on the initiative on the 
Principals. The pursuit of excellence is an unending process but 
the sense of complacency seems to have gripped these Vidyalayas 
a little too soon. The fate of Navodaya Vidyalayas will surely not 
be different. Å 


Table 6.6: 
Comparison between KVs Results (1987) 
in Public School Examination and Other Schools 


Discipline Pass percentage of 

KVs Other Schools 
Science 94.7 86.3 
Commerce 88.6 79.6 
Humanities 83.9 54.3 


Thus the Kendriya Vidyalayas produce better results as 
compared to other schools, including public schools. 

Summing up the Government ideology it can be said that two 
per cent children in every society are mentally superior to others. 
To cater to their greater appetite for learning a free environment 
has to be created. While urban centres always had good schools, 
villagers are getting the opportunity only now for their talented 
children for better education and training. If finding bright 
children from poor rural home is a problem, so is building up the 
infrastructure. The Navodaya Vidyalayas are now running, in 
buildings taken on ‘lease from other institutions. The nearest 
primary health centre in some cases is 15 km away. It is 
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disastrous if a student falls ill. What all this may indicate is low 
morale of the teachers who are incessantly complaining about 
being far away in remote village. Teachers have to travel in most 
cases 10-11 kms on horse carriage along a kuchcha road to reach 
the model school. The 10 per cent deputation allowance for the 
teacher is not enough compensation for the problems and 
inconveniences they have to come by. And a demand for a Rs. 
1000 rural allowance for the teacher has already been turned 
down by the Government. The government officials are racking . 
their brains to locate fund to construct new buildings. The bill 
alone for this purpose will be over Rs. 1000 crores, while the total 
Central allocation is only Rs. 835 crores. 

In addition, there are more troubles in the way. After putting 
in the initial investment of over Rs. 1,000 crores in buildings and 
infrastructure, the cost of recurring expenses for running 433 
model schools could cover Rs. 200 crores every year after 1995, 
when there will be at least 500 students in each school. “If it- 
does, the scheme will die under its own financial weight”, one 
government official fears. That is precisely the reason why many 
find fault with the model school scheme. “The Centre has its 
priorities mixed up. For 433 schools, it is pumping in money like 
water while the rest of the 56,000 secondary schools are treated 
like nobody’s babies”, says West Bengal Education Minister. 

Stating that the number of sick industries had risen from 
55,000 in 1981 to 1,77,000 now, thereby raising the number of 
unemployed people, he charged that the Government made no 
efforts to alleviate the problem of unemployment. Instead of 
providing jobs for them, the Government tried to ensure that the 
number of educated people fell through the new policy. By 
allowing only 2.2 per cent of the total plan outlay for education, 
the West Bengal Minister pointed out that the Government 
wished to withdraw itself from the responsibility of education. 
Moreover, the criterion suggested for the recognition of colleges 
and universities would ensure that only a few colleges would be 
allowed to function in the country while the others would have 
to close down according to West Bengal Minister for Education. 
Touching upon the subject of capitation fees, the Minister said 
Karnataka State had the highest number of private engineering 
and medical colleges. This policy-making trend was being 
encouraged by the Government. Nowhere else was this kind of 
exploitation taking place. 
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Navodaya schools will not allow urban children to occupy 
more than 20 of the 80 places in its two sections of class VI, but 
the girls will get 27. In no case shall the reservation for 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes fall below their national 
average, but the actual number will go up in proportion to their 
strength in the population of the district concerned. The 
admission ‘test, which will make “necessary improvisation”. In 
order not to baffle scheduled caste and tribe children admission 
will make sure to give every child an equal chance. Arguably, 
the Navodaya Vidyalayas’ bias for the poor does not renege on the 
principle of equality because the rich after all can send their 
children to “quality schools". But then why discriminate 
hetween the urban and the rural poor, on the one hand, and 
between Harijans and Adivasis and Caste Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians, on the other. Since educational policies have a long 
range impact on society, any new ideas and initiatives must pass 
the test of conceptual clarity and internal consistency. Arguing 
against the official claim that the Navodaya Vidyalayas reflect the 
Government's concern for equity, Mr. Sunanda Sanyal, head of 
the English Department in the R.K. Mission Vidyamandira in 
Belur, Howrah, said that they may in fact create a new student 
elite on the Doon school model. By favouring only a few from 
among the under privileged, these schools may even be tempted 
to close the door to education for a large number of poor 
children. The government should realise the “folly of the 
argument" that only the “well-fed and well-taught" will later 
prove to be the “most patriotic" and, called instead for a 
reorganisation of the system so that benefits can be enjoyed by 
thousands of children in poorer schools. 

The Ministry of Human Resource Development, according to 
its Minister Mr. P. Shiv Shankar, would’ like to speed up the 
setting of Navodaya Vidyalayas. Only 256 Navodaya Vidyalayas 
have been established all over the country so far in various 
districts. He would like to take their number to over 400. 

There are no money to open additional ones. One way tó 
make funds available could be to rationalise expenditure on 
cultural activity. There is a fair amount of overlapping in this 
field. But oncea thing has started, it is difficult to curtail it. 

According to the vice-chancellor of Kerala University, a new 
education policy would be of no use only if one were working 
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towards a new social system. The present policy supplied cheap 
labour to the big business houses who continued to make profits 
at the cost of the common man. The Government had gone ahead 
with the policy despite the fact that no teacher or student had 
whole-heartedly supported it. Now with the money for primary 
education being slashed, it is expressed doubts about the 
implementation of even Operation Blackboard. 

The figures are revealing. Out of 4.5 lakh government-run 
primary schools, 1.64 lakh have only’one teacher each. Over half 
the schools do not have permanent buildings, more than 60 per 
cent do not have drinking water facilities, 87 per cent have no 
lavatories, 82 per cent have no furniture and 74 per cent can not 
boast of a simple educational aid—a library. The national per 
capita expenditure on school children by the Government is 
about Rs. 150 a year, while it spends Rs. 9,500 to Rs. 10,000 on 
each Navodaya Vidyalaya student. Still there is another problem 
which the NVS officials themselves foresee, that of students who 
will not be able to continue their studies after finishing school. 
Their family can not pay for college education. But States like 
Assam and Tamil Nadu have boycotted the scheme for another 
reason, fear of Hindi imposition. In fact, Hindi and English will 
be the common thread for learning, while due respect is being 
given to the regional languages, “early, the planners in their 
attempt to achieve excellence in a hurry, have created and 
implemented a scheme which is a square peg in a round hole. 
The long term victims of this lack of foresight will be the bright 
village students who, after leaving the quagmire of primary 
education, will be pitch-forked into the dreamland of Navodaya 
Vidyalayas - only to be dropped back in the cesspool of higher 
education”. 

Education can not be treated in isolation; it is conditioned by 
the ethos and the value systems of a given culture of a nation. 
For this country, there is no escape from the fact that we have to 
contend with multiple culture with an apparent string of 
commonality holding them together. There is no such thing as an 
ideal or a perfect educational system in any country nor a system 
that is equally applicable to all time and cultures. It has been the 
fashion to assert that the British system of modern education was 
basically wrong. If it is true would it ever have produced so 
many eminent persons of letters, doctors, technologists, poets 
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and novelists; statemen, lawyers, etc. Further, how would we 
account for the fact that most Indians, born and educated in 
India under the British system of education, have done well in 
the educational field and in research in varied areas of 
technology and industry etc. once they have left the country. 

The USA is an instance of a nation which is not ever satisfied 
with its system and makes continual effort to improve it and not 
always with success; so do the Soviet Union or China. The latter 
represent societies which have consciously rejected the no 
longer-valid system of the past and in which the State sets the 
goals to be achieved in education as in other areas of human 
endeavour; the people have to work to achieve the goals set by 
the State. Today, the status and prestige of a nation are 
measured in terms of its achievements in education and 
consequently in agriculture, science, and technology. There is a 
story, perhaps apocryphal, of the reply given by the Prime 
Minister of Japan to his Indian counterpart, when the latter 
sought the reasons for Japan’s successes in science and 
technology: “You Indians draw up- excellent plans, but we 
implement them". Of course, the national spirit and the 
discipline of the individual Japanese have played no mean role in 
the development of that country. If we have to make a success of 
our educational system, we as a people have to modify our 
world view and develop a spirit of competition with other 
nations. 

We have failed in building up a scientific and technological 
‘base. While large scale industrial development has taken place, 
we do not have the real technological base. This is an able and 
impartial assessment of the position which will stir up any 
academician’s thinking. We have an impressive record of 
quantitative expansion in the field of education and particularly 
in higher education what then, ails the system? Lord Ashby, 
who has written widely on both British and American education 
system, pointed out that when the British decided to establish a 
University in India in 1857, they did not choose the model of 
Oxford or Cambridge, but adopted the pattern of the external 
registration system of the London University. In the under- 
graduate and post-graduate courses, this pattern has continued 
to dominate over the years. So Lord Ashby rightly concluded at 
Independence the Indians inherited in their University a massive 
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invalid, unable to respond to any kind of simple treatment. This 
still gives us trouble. 

There is the need to attract gifted people to teaching. We 
should have young people totally committed to the profession- 
taking pleasure in studying, experimenting, teaching and 
socialising the minds of students. H.G. Wells recalls the impact 
he had as Thomas Huxley’s pupil: “that year I spent in Huxley's 
class was beyond question, the most educational year of my life." 
The path leading to excellence in education is beautifully 
described in the following verses of Chandogya Upanishad: 

"When a man has faith then he thinks 

He who has no faith does not think 

Where there is progress, one sees and has faith 
Where there is no progress there is no fai th. 
Where there is creation, there is progress 
Where there is no creation there is no progress 
Where there is joy there is creation 

Where there is no joy there is no creation. 

Thus the most precious qualities transmitted from teacher to 
pupil in intellectual education are not only facts and theories, but 
attitude of mind and styles of thinking. The distinguishing 
feature of the instruction is the tutorial, which sets the tone fora 
warm spirited and friendly teacher—taught exchange. It draws 
out all the latent power of a student, who thus acquires 
significant ability to learn new and unfamiliar materials. 
Therefore, in education what matters more is not the system, nor 
quantum of information, but it is the Weltanschauung of the 
teachers who, let us not fórget, are a part of society. There is no 
culture in which there is no hiatus between precept and practice, 
but it appears to be much wider in our system. 

The Navodaya Vidyalayas set up by the government throughout 
the country has been subjected to severe criticism by the eminent 
educationists and thinkers. According to them the new 
education policy will lead the youth of the country to cultural 
frustration. and enhance unemployment. An analysis of 
admissions to those schools showed that 40 per cent of the 
admitted children were from families below the poverty line and 
77 per cent from the rural areas. While 82 per cent of the 


. students are boys, there are only 18 per cent girls in these 


schools. The efforts from now on would be to ensure at least 33 
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per cent of the students admitted are girls. Thus the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas are “pace setting residential schools” to provide 
quality education to talented children primarily from the rural 
areas. 

The Central Government sets great store by Navodaya 
Vidyalayas as the sheet anchor of reform at the secondary level. 
States like West Bengal have expressed fear that the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas will be new centres of elitism and the admission of 
rural students, as envisaged in the system since, will not be 
achieved the admission tests are most likely to be biased in 
favour of the middle class boys and girls coming from urban 
background. In fact, there is no sector of national activity when 
both the Central Government and State Governments have 
dragged their feet with such disastrous consequence as 
education. And yet both have diagnosed the problems more or 
less accurately and prescribed efficacious remedies what is going 
awry is implementation. There is no monitoring and what little 
is received by way of feed-back is not being acted upon. The 
overall result is that there has been no basic, qualitative change 
in the system of education since Independence in 1947. This is 
too sweeping a generalisation. But the Radhakrishnan 
Commission, the Kothari Commission and a number of other 
enquiry committees have said almost the same thing in slightly 
different words. Remedial action too has: been spelt out. 
However, the fact remains that implementatioh of far-reaching 
recommendations, has been, whenever, attempted, by fits and 
Starts, with the result that the national impact of such 
programme was minimal, if not insignificant. 

It is difficult to believe that these Navodaya Vidyalayas (one in 
every district in the country) would bring about a sea of change 
in secondary education, in the country. It is true, standards in 
secondary education, which is the basis for all higher education 
are falling. They have not improved in the last four decades. 
Compared to the secondary schools in some of the developed 
countries like the US and Japan, the Indian system has to make 
up a lot of leeway. 

Text books and equipment for science studies leave much to 
be desired. Indian secondary school laboratories, where the 
young student is to develop a taste for science, are notoriously 
ill-equipped. Only a handful of schools have any annual budget 
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for new equipment. In the circumstance, each student being 
supplied with the requisite material for experiments is out of the 
question. That leads one to the quality of teaching. In many 
States, the retraining of teachers is a comparatively new concept. 
Most teachers are blissfully oblivious of the vast accumulation of 
new knowledge in his subject since their college days. Nor do 
the text books help them to bridge the gap. The competence of 
the supervising authorities is so abysmally poor (assuming that 
there is some supervision by the head of the school) that the 
teachers can get away with what they do. Having said all this it 
should be mentioned that their emoluments (not to say anything 
of incentives) are low. The salaries of school teachers are not 
good enough to attract the best graduates, even as the teaching 
jobs in colleges and universities do not attract the best brains 
obviously for the same reason. Add to these, the overcrowded 
class rooms for individual attention is an impossibility. ° 

There are some of the immediate problems of the secondary 
system. The system must change no doubt about that. But one 
fails to understand how a single Navodaya school .in a district 
would improve the system in general. If it were so, a Doon 
school or a St. Paul School should have given a shot in the arm 
for secondary education in their respective districts. Without 
improving the general standard of secondary education 
throughout the country, the establishment of a single ceritre of 
excellence would most likely lead to a feeling of eliticism among 
the students of that school. Several State Governments have 
raised the issue with some point. Even the best intended policy 
will bear no fruit unless programme and activities, emanating 
from the policy perspectives are properly planned and 
implemented, their progress monitored and reviewed and 
feedback given to the planning process as well as far policy 
making. Moreover, the teacher in the Navodaya Vidyalayas face a 
surfeit of intelligence from students. His job varies vastly from 
the teacher in a normal school where the students represent. 
multi-layered intelligence. The government's intention is to see 
the Navodaya teacher responds to the challenge of satisfying the 
students" hungering for knowledge". The Ministry of Human 
Resource Development has discounted criticism that Navodaya 
Vidyalayas are the preserve of the rich and such charges are 
found untrue; education. has always been class oriented. 
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The government has now been making all the efforts to reduce 
social gaps. This is precisely what is meant by starting these 
Navodaya Vidyalayas and more so because the government has 
laid stress on providing quality education to children coming 
from the rural areas. People will learn from these schools 
because they will radiate quality education and will hopefully ! 
become the main resource centres in the district. What is ' 
required is a long range commitment to the cause of education 
and determination to follow the resolution and implement the 
programmes which have been designed after long deliberations. 
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APPENDIX I 


Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme 


1. National integration should inform the activity of the 


Government and the people alike. One way of bringing 
this about is to orient the education of boys and girls 
towards integration at any early age. One important 
vehicle of integration is the core curriculum adumbrated in 
the New Education Policy. The core. curriculum would 
naturally and inevitably contain inputs from all regions of 
the country and contribution from the States in ample 
measure. In higher and technical education, mobility of 
students across the country is another crucial factor. 
Another important measure is the opportunity afforded to 
students, at an impressionable age, to live and learn 
alongwith their peers from State other than their own and 
to get acquainted with, and motivated by, experiences of 
national integration in action. 


. It has been well accepted that children with special talent or 


aptitude should be provided opportunities to proceed at a 
faster pace than others. Such children are in fact found in 
all sections of people, and in all areas including the most 
backward. However, so far, good quality education has 
been available only to well-to-do sections of society, the 
poor have been left out. 


. Keeping in view these considerations, the Education 


Commission (1964-66) had recommended selection of a 
certain percentage of schools as pace-setter institutions. It 
has, however, been noticed from past experience that due 
to the following reasons it is not practicable to select 
schools, institutions within the existing system for a pace- 
setter improvement programme: 

— In view of competing local claims, selection of a few 
suitable institutions out of many becomes difficult; 

— Transferability of principals and teachers makes it 
difficult to maintain continuity and concentrate 
attention on selected schools; and 

— There are so many claims on the available financial 
resources that the State Governments are not able to 
earmark funds to pay special attention to quality. 
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4. It has, therefore, been decided.to set up residential schools, 
to be called Navodaya Vidyalayas, on an average one in each 
district, during the Seventh Five Year Plan. The broad aims 
for establishment of Navodaya Vidyalayas are to serve the 
objective of excellence coupled with equity, to promote 
national integration, provide opportunities to the talented 
children to develop their full potential, and to facilitate the 
process of school. improvement. ,Within this broad 
framework, the specific objectives of this scheme are as 
follows: 

(i) to prove good quality modern education-including a 
strong component of culture, inculcation of values, 
awareness of the environment, adventure activities and 
physical  education—to the talented children 
predominently from the rural areas, without regard to 
their family’s socio-economic condition; 

(ii) to ensure that all students of Navodaya Vidyalayas attain 
a reasonable level of competence in three languages as 
envisaged in the Three Language Formula; and 

(iii) to serve, in each district, as focal points for 
improvements in quality of school education in general 
through sharing of experiences and facilities. 

5. Admission to Navodaya Vidyalayas will be at the level of 
class VI. In view: of the fact that most of the students so 
admitted would have been taught earlier through the 
medium of the  mother-tongue/regional language, 
instruction will be provided through the same medium 
upto VII or VIII class, during which time intensive teaching 
of Hindi/English, both as language subjects and co-media, 
will be undertaken. Through skilful use of the media and 
of modern techniques of teaching languages, switch-over to 
Hindi/English after VII or VIII class would: present no 
difficulty. Thereafter, the common medium would be 
Hindi/English in all Navodaya Vidyalayas. 

6. At this stage, there will be a migration of 20% students from 
each Navodaya Vidyalaya to another Navodaya Vidyalaya in a 
different linguistic region. The migration will be, 
approximately speaking, between Hindi-speaking and non- 
Hindi speaking districts. In the Hindi-speaking districts, 
the third language taught in a Navodaya Vidyalaya would be 
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10. 


the language of. the 20%, students migrating to that 
Vidyalaya from a non-Hindi region. This language will be 
compulsory. In the non-Hindi regions, Navodaya Vidyalayas 
will follow the normal Three Language Formula, viz. 
regional language, Hindi and English with Hindi/English 
as medium from class VIII or IX. 


. Teachers of the requisite calibre will be appointed to teach 


the third language referred to in para 5, in the respective 
Navodaya Vidyalayas. Efficient and time bound courses in 
the language would be introduced to acquaint the students, 
particularly those from outside the language group in the 
concerned Vidyalaya, with the genius and literary heritage 
and special characteristics of the language and its area and 
those who speak it. A whole vista of comparative study 
and deeper mutual comprehension and appreciation 
among the different language groups will open up, 
strengthening national integration. It will also give an 
impetus to the preparation of massive inter-lingual 
reference material as well as literary exchange to pull down 
language barriers and the prejudices built into them. 


. The basis of admission to Navodaya Vidyalayas will be a test 


conducted in the concerned district, in which all children 
who have studied in, and passed class V from, any of the 
recognised schools of any Tehsil Block in that district 
would be eligible to appear. The tests is being designed by 
N.C.E.R.T. and they will be associated in its conduct and 
evaluation. The medium of the test will be the mother- 
tongue or regional language. Tests would be largely of 
non-verbal nature, class-neutral and so designed as to 
ensure that talented children from rural schools are able to 
compete without suffering a disadvantage. 


. Navodaya Vidyalayas will be co-educational and primarily 


for children from rural areas. Hence admission of children 
from urban areas will be restricted to a maximum of one- 
fourth. Efforts will be made to ensure that at least one-third 
of the students in each Navodaya Vidyalaya are girls. 

Reservation of seats in favour of children belonging to 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes will be provided in 
proportion to their population in the concerned district 
provided that in no district such reservation will be less 
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than the national average. If sufficient number of children 
of one of these two categories do not qualify, it would be 
possible to interchange seats between the two categories. 
Necessary improvisation will be made in the testing 
techniques to ensure that SC/ST children secure admission 
in Navodaya Vidyalayas in accordance with the reservations 
laid down for them. 

Education in Navodaya Vidyalayas, including board and 
lodging, as well'as the expenses on uniform, text books, 
stationery, rail/bus fare from and to the homes, etc., would 
be free for all students. 

The Navodaya Vidyalayas will be affiliated to the Central 
Board of Secondary Education. There will, ordinarily, be 
two sections in each class, with a maximum of 40 students 
in each section. The schools will be for classes VI to XII. 
These wil] be residential, with hostel facilities provided for 
ali children. They will have adequate laboratories and 
moderr aids to education like radio, TV and 
microcomputers which will be provided in sufficient 
numbers so that all the classes can have the benefit of their 
use. The schools will have all the four streams, i.e. 
Humanities, Science, Commerce and Vocational. Physical 
education, games, sports, yoga, cultural activities and fine 
arts, project work, hiking, visit to places of educational, 
cultural and historical interest and work experience will be 
assiduously promoted and adequate arrangements made 
for them. The students will share responsibility for 
cleanliness, for plantation of trees, and. campus 
improvement. Specific programmes will be undertaken to 
imbibe dignity of labour and awareness of the 
environment. Life in the hostels will be organised as an 
integral component of the educational process. Full scope 
willbe provided for innovation and experimentation in the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas.- The entire educational activity will be 
organised, inter alia, with a view to removing the psycho- 
social impediments to the development of personality and 
educational attainment because of complexes and 
prejudices transmitted through the social environment and 
the accident of birth. 


| 13. 
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There will be inter-active teaching in preference to lecture- 
teaching. Students will be encouraged to identify and take 
up project activities in areas that interest them. Since such 
curricular and co-curricular activities will be a crucial input 
in the development of the potential of the students and for 
inculcation of values, a teacher would be exclusively 
provided in each school for such activities. These schools 
have many sided and ambitious aims and, therefore, the. 
International Centre for Science and Technology Education, 
N.C.E.R.T. will be associated for advice regarding 
curriculum and testing, extra-curricular activities and for 
training of teachers. 

It is proposed to provide sufficient buildings for teaching, 
laboratories, co-curricular activities, boarding houses and 
staff quarters. Hostel accommodation will be in the form of 
dormitories with attached living quarters for the warden 
and his/her family to promote a congenial, family-like 
atmosphere for students. Separate dormitories and stafi 
quarters would be provided for girl students. Sufficient 
facilities for games and gymnastics would also be provided. 
The location and infrastructure would be selected, based on 
the offer of the State Governments in the first instance. 
Existing school buildings, project buildings not in use, and 
other similar premises with adequate vacant land will be 
considered.. The location of these schools, as far as possible, 
would be in rural areas. Efforts will also be made to attract 
contribution from philanthropists and local people. It is 
proposed to undertake construction of new buildings only 
as a last resort and only functional structures, using local 
material as far as possible would be constructed to 
minimise cost and to ensure that the students are not 
alienated from environment from which they come. 
Recruitment of teachers would be made on all-India basis, 
and teachers would be transferable among Navodaya 
Vidyalayas. In-service training courses for these teachers 
would be organised in institutions like Regional Colleges of 
Education managed by N.C.ER.T. It is also proposed to 
take the services of experienced and meritorious teachers 
on deputation from K.V.S,, State Governments and non- 
Government institutions. To attract and retain talented and 
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highly motivated teachers, special non-monetary incentives 
will be provided to them, besides financial incentives. At 
the same time, the accountability of teachers for results (not 
only examination results, but results in all respects) will be 
enforced according to a well-thought-out pattern. 

An autonomous organisation has been set up as a society 
under the Societies, Registration Act, in the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development (Department of Education) 
to establish and run these schools. The Society will also 
establish appropriate arrangement not only for monitoring 
and evaluation but also, more importantly, for pilot 
¢xperimentation and progressive improvement of the 
Navodaya Vidyalaya System. Minister of Human Resource 
Development is the Chairman of the Society. Since schools 
can develop well by developing their own traditions and 
expertise in the context of the local situation, it is proposed 
to give day-to-day administrative and academic 
management powers to individuals schools, to the extent 
necessary. 

Once the Navodaya. Vidyalayas begin to function at a 
reasonable level of efficiency, these would be required to 
establish rapport with the schools in their vicinity. This 
could take the shape, inter alia, of providing guidance to 
primary schools for improvement of standards, sharing of 
facilities such as audio-visual equipment, micro-computer, 
etc. The role of Navodaya Vidyalayas as pace-setter 
institutions vis-a-vis other schools would be realised 
through their participation in the training of staff, in jointly 
organised activities, in the extension of new methods of 
teaching and in dissemination of information and in 
evaluation. Funds would be provided for this specific 
purpose. 
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APPENDIX II 
Admission Test for Navodaya Vidyalayas 


General Information 

To provide good quality modern education—including strong 
component of culture, inculcation of values, awareness of the 
environment, adventure activities and physical education—to 
the talented children, predominantly from the rural areas, 
without regard to their family's socio-economic condition, the 
Government of India have evolved a scheme under which 
residential, co-educational NAVODAYA VIDAYALAYAS are 
being established on an average one in each District. 

Admission to Navodaya Vidyalayas will be at the level: of 
class VI. In view of the fact that most of the students so admitted 
would have been taught earlier through the medium of the 
mother-tongue/regional language, instruction will be provided 
through the same medium upto VII or VIII class, during which 
time intensive teaching of Hindi/English, both as language 
subjects and co-media, will be undertaken. Thereafter the 
common medium would be Hindi/English in all Navodaya 
Vidyalayas. 

A maximum of eighty students will be admitted to class VI in 
each Navodaya Vidyalaya from the concerned District only. 


Eligibility 

Admission to the Navodaya Vidyalayas in calss VI will be on the 
basis of an admission test. 

A candidate appearing for the prescribed admission test must 
have passed class V from a recognised school in the session just 
preceding the current one. : 

As on May 1 of the year of seeking admission, a candidate's 
age must not be below 9 years and over 13 years. This will apply 
to all categories of students, including those belonging to 
Schedule Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

At least 75% of the seats in a district will be filled by 
candidates selected from rural areas and remaining from the 
_urban areas of the district. 
~ Rural and urban areas are to be determined on the basis of the 
location of the Schools in a rural or urban area. Urban areas are 
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those which are so defined in 1981 Census or in a subsequent 
Government notification. All other areas will be considered as 
rural: 

A candidate will be considered to belong to a rural area if he/ 
she has received education in classes III, IV and V in recognised 
school situated in a rural area. 


Seats are reserved for SC/ST candidates only. 


How to Apply 

Application for admission must be made to the Block 
Education Office, through the head of recognised school from 
where the child passed class V, by the prescribed date and in the 
prescribed application form, obtainable free of charge from the 
District/Block Education Officer or the Headmaster of the 
recognised school (having class V) in the district or the Principal 
of the Navodaya Vidyalaya, if already functioning in the district. 


About the Test 

A candidate will appear for the admission test at the 
examination centre allotted to him/her. 

The medium of the test shall be the medium through which 
the candidate studied and passed class V: The admission test 
will have three papers: one each in Language (20 marks), 
Arithmatic (20 marks) and Mental Ability (60 marks). In all the 
three papers all questions will be of objective type. 

Paper 1 : Mental Ability test of 60 minute duration. 

Paper II: Language Test of 30 minute duration. 

Paper I|: Arithmatic Test of the 30 minute duration. 


Admission 

Qualifying in the admission test will not vest any right on the 
candidate to secure admission to the Vidyalaya. At the time of 
seeking actual admission, each selected candidate will be 
required to produce necessary certificates as prescribed by the 
Samiti. 


Chapter 7 


New Strategy for the 
Literacy Mission 


The National Literacy Mission, launched in May 1988 as an 
important component of the New Education Policy, aims to 
provide education to approximately 40 million illiterates by 1990 
and another 60 million in the age group of 15-35 years by 1995. 
The task is certainly daunting but not impossible to achieve, 
provided it is pursued with a sustained sense of commitment. 
Apart from the poor quality of training of functionaries, little 
effort has been made towards post-literacy programmes and 
activities. A lot would depend on the working of the agencies 
involved at the grassroots level, particularly voluntary 
organisations, educational institutions, trade unions and political 
parties. 

Keeping these aspects in mind, a National Literacy Mission 
Authority has been set up at the Centre recently and the State 
governments have also been directed to set up the same kind of 
missions at their level. The most important task, however, would’ 
be effective coordination between the NLM Authority and State - 
launched missions on the one hand and their linkage with 
similar development programmes on the other. The strategy of 
the implementation of the National Literacy Mission (NLM) 
Programme is being modified for 1989-90. A new strategy 
involves improvement in the pace and quality of learning, 
massive involvement of students, conduct of the programme in 
urban areas through Shramik Vidyapeeths, area focus on 
educationally backward pockets, voluntary agencies, 
standardisation and improving the management of the 
programme. 
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Studies conducted by the NLM have shown that with proper 
teaching environment, a student could achieve basic literacy ir 
about 200 hours instead of 350 hours at present. It has also been 
seen that it is impossible to retain the interest of the adult learner 
beyond a certain time. Accordingly, it is proposed to introduce 
rapid learning literacy techniques so that there can be two cycles 
in an adult education centre in a year. With the adoption of two 
cycles in a year, it would be possible to cover a large number of 
adult illiterates with reduced costs. There are about four million 
students in colleges and about 1.6 million students in class IX to 
XII. Rajasthan has already taken a decision to mobilise 200,000 
students in NLM during 1989-90. The Delhi Administration has 
also decided to involve all students from Class IX onward in 
NLM in a way that each one of them makes at least one person 
functionally literate in a year. Nearly sixteen million adult 
illiterates in the age group of 15-35 live in 3,300 towns and cities. 
Shramik Vidyapeeths are proposed to be involved to take up 
literacy programmes for these illiterates in cooperation with 
employers, public and private enterprises, cooperatives, 
municipal corporations, and urban development authorities. 
With regard to area focus, the educationally backward pockets in 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh are being identified. 

The experience of Kottayam district in the central Travancore 
area of Kerala in reaching 100 per cent literacy should enthuse 
the rest of the country in improving literacy standards. 

It has proved that even such a formidable task could be 
accomplished if all sections of society worked together in concert 
by launching a multi-pronged campaign to banish illiteracy. 
Kerala’s distinction of being the only state to have achieved 
universal school attendance rate of children up to the age of 14 
years only highlights the leeway to be made in the rest of the 
country where the picture is far from happy. If the literacy rate 
has doubled from 16.36 per cent in the late sixties to 36.2 in two 
decades, the number of illiterates has also soared to 440 million, 
out of which 102 million are in the age group of 15-35 years. At 
this rate, India would have the world’s largest population of 
illiterates by the turn of the century. ; 

District level plans would be prepared to eradicate illiteracy 
completely in these backward States through voluntary agencies, 
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social/cultural organisations, trusts, volunteers, college teachers, 
students and principals of primary and secondary schools. It is 
proposed to raise the level of involvement of voluntary agencies 
from 551 at present to 1000 by the end of 1990, subject to 
availability of.funds. 

The delays in release of grants would be reduced by the 
introduction of computerization in processing applications and 
issue of sanctions. Other modalities proposed for mote.effective 
involvement of voluntary agencies include national and zonal 
level conventions and intensive media coverage and’ support to 
the activities of voluntary agencies. i 

According to a status paper prepared by the NLM on the adult 
education programme, norm and criteria for standardisatiore of 
material for adult education centres and procedure and 
technique of learners’ evaluation are being formulated in 
consultation with the state governments, state resource centres 
and other functionaries. Also, the management system is being 
streamlined at the national, State, district and project levels to 
achieve economy, efficiency and effectiveness in the programme. 

The empasis in NLM is now on making the person actually ~ 
literate rather than on the enrolment. For this purpose, 
guidelines for evaluation of learning outcome would be issued 
shortly to all the State governments and voluntary agencies. 

Dr. Lakshmi Dhar Mishra, Director General, NLM said that 
adult literacy was not just alphabetisation but a drive to inform 
the ignorant and impart skills. The literate must pass on 
knowledge to those who were in need of it. “We have not got 
into that mould yet,” he said; while speaking about factors 
inhibiting the success of the adult education drive were 
inseparable. The presence of some 80 million illiterates in the age 
group of 15-35 was a stark reality which was frightening, he said. 

An anguished minister for human resource development, Mr. 
Shiv Shankar on July 6, 1989 lashed out at the slow pace of 
implementation of the national policy on education (NPE), Every 
segment of education, adult literacy and higher education — 
came underfire. The country has still a long way to go to reach 
the goal of free and compulsory education for all children upto 
14 years. Not only is there a lag in achieving the targets in all 
these spheres, but a severe resource crunch is further 
threatening. Programmes which are just getting momentum. 
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Despite the best efforts, the adult literacy programme has not 
progressed sufficiently and at the ground level it is full of 
infirmities and flaws. The Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CABE) has to bear the onus for the tardy progress in education. 
It has an obligation to society to raise the educational standards. 
“Speed” is essential, otherwise the expectations of millions on 
‘the NPE ‘would be crushed. Universal elementary education 
continues to be elusive even 40 years after the independence. 
This is despite the high priority accorded to it in the NPE. The 
minister for human resource development said he would not 
brook any arguments or excuses for justifying failure. It is a 
national commitment that has to be honoured. 

Conventional methods of tackling the problem are obviously 
insufficient. If China can attain UEE why can’t we, the human 
resource development minister asked. Some 80 million people or 
10 per cent of the population are living in slums shorn of 
educational facilities. The minister warned that this problem 
would become a multi-dimensional, hydra-headed monster with 
slum population which is likely to rise to 30 per cent by the turn 
of the century. The management of education at the village and 
district leyels might be entrusted to the Panchayats and the 
board was expected to discuss this. To improve the competency 
of the’ teaching fraternity a national council of education for 
teachers is proposed. The sub-standard institutions for teachers’ 
education are being phased out but this programme too has to be 
pushed. The minister who seemed extremely concerned at the 
pace of NPE implementation, expressed immense satisfaction 
over the deliberations of the CABE. The-decision to make the 
National Literacy Mission - a people’s movement — by involving 
the 40 lakh college students and 140 lakh students from class 9 to 
12 is considered “momentous”. It is only with the involvement of 
youth that the mission can become a success. It should not 
remain merely a government departmental programme. The 
working group on adult education considers linking of vocation 
skills with the needs of the learners to make the programme 


more attractive. In the Eighth plan 50 million adults are to be . 


made literate. By 1990, 60,000 Jan Shikshan Nilayams (Post 

Literacy Centres) are to be set up and by 1995, 100,000 centres. 
Education Secretary Anil Bordia gave a resume of the 

discussions held at the meeting of education officials from the 
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States and Union Territories. He also highlighted the financial 
requirements in the context of the plan to tone up 
implementation of the New Education Policy in the Eighth Plan, 
beginning. 1990. Welfare Minister Rajendra Kumari Bajpai said 
the government was making all efforts to fill the vacancies 
against the reserved quota for scheduled castes and tribes 
through a special recruitment drive. One hurdle in filling these 
slots is the lack of requisite qualifications among the sections for 
whom they are meant. This only calls for improving the access of 
SC/ST to education at all levels. The problem of heavy dropouts 
and the resultant low rate of retention in the school system 
cannot be viewed in isolation, but must be tackled keeping in 
view the socio-economic factors impeding the growth of 
enrolment among girls, SC and ST groups. New strategies would 
be needed to tackle the problem of dropouts. 

West Bengal Education Minister Kanti Biswas expressed his 
disappointment over the slashing of funds for several schemes 
including women's education in the Union Education Budget for 
1989-90. He wanted 10 per cent of the Eighth Plan outlay should 
be earmarked for education. The next years Union Budget 
during 1990-91 should set apart 10 per cent for education. As for 
external funding, Mr. Biswas said this should be considered with 
utmost caution "as there is a scope for infiltration of anti-national 
element along with financial assistance". 

Mr. Shiv Shankar also touched upon the resources crunch that 
had affected the implementation of many important educational 
programmes and said there might be no alternative but to go in 
for external funding through bilateral and multilateral agencies 
for certain crucial areas of education. He referred to the anxiety 
about the future funding of schemes under the New Education 
Policy under the Central Sector in the context of formulation of 
the Eighth Plan and called upon the CABE to formulate 
recommendations to secure necessary resources for these 
Schemes. If the Planning Commission is unable to provide the 
money, the Finance Commission may. 

In a major initiative, the government is thinking of going in for 
massive doses of external aid for the education sector in a bid to: 
salvage the much vained New Education Policy (NEP) from 
ending up as a pipe dream because of the internal resource 
crunch. A formal decision on this matter of far-reaching import is 
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still to be taken but the government's thinking has more or less 
veered round to the view that there is just no alternative but to 
pump in substantial external aid for the education sector. 

In fact, the human resource development ministry has, after 
interactions with the Planning Commission and the finance 
ministry, held "exploratory meetings" with representations of 
some leading external funding agencies. These agencies are said 
to be "generally inclined" to providing resources for education. 
The NEP, formulated with great fanfare in 1986, has been 
progressing at a Snail's pace, mainly because of the resources 
constraints. The additional funds provided in the last two years 
have fallen far short of the requirements, affecting 
implementation across the board. The promises of a quantum 
jumps in allocations from the Eighth Plan (the NEP itself talks of 
investing 6 per cent of national income on education) seem 
unrealistic now. The Planning Commission, it is gathered, has 
not only discounted this possibility, but has counselled soliciting 
external funds for education. 

The human resource development ministry’s projection of 
fund requirements for education in the Central and State sectors 
during the Eighth Plan would appear to be of astronomical 
proportions — Rs.115,469 crores as against the approved outlay 
of just Rs. 58,532 crores in the current seventh plan. This implies 
a doubling of the resource base for education. The issue of 
external funding figured prominently at the meeting of the high- 
power Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) The 
parameters of seeking external assistance is being dealt with by 
the Union and State Education Ministérs who constitute the 
Board. In a candid admission, the agenda documents, put 
together by the department of education, coincide the possibility 
of most of the key NEP Programme slipping well beyond their 
deadline, if the necessary funds are not mobilised from all 
possible quarters. The papers made a pointed reference to "the 
danger of the target of Universalisation of primary education 
slipping well beyond 1995" and to costly delays in the 
implementation of the national literacy mission, 
vocationalisation of school education, the Navodaya Vidyalayas 
scheme and other priority areas. On the question of external 
funding the department of education has said that while all 
efforts would be made to secure higher budgetary allocation, 
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“there seems no alternative but to go for external funding on a 
large scale”, keeping in view the overall resource constraints. 

This approach would appear.to mark a departure in the policy 
of resource mobilisation for education. No doubt, assistance had 
been sought in the past from some of the developed countries to 
set up the IITs and to run some other institutions of higher 
education, but large scale resort to external aid had been 
scrupulously avoided. A good deal of consultation is said to have 
taken place lately on the external funding issue. The planning 
Commission and the Finance Ministry have been consulted. The 
conclusion at a meeting held in Planning Commission sometime 
ago was that there should be no hesitation in soliciting external 
funding for education in view of the continuing internal resource 
constraints. The Finance Ministry has also informed the human 
resource development ministry that it would like to encourage 
preparation of projects for external assistance. The Centre's 
thinking is that the State Governments and voluntary agencies, 
seeking external funds for education, should look for large scale 
funding, instead of assistance for small pilot and experimental 
projects. 

The resource crunch bedevilling the NEP is not any new 
revelation but the bureaucratic prosperity to use the shortage of 
funds as a justification for the derailment of programme arising 
from the want of the requisite direction and administrative 
commitment is what the CABE appears to have overlooked. 
Given annual budgetary allocations from 1987-88 for core areas 
such as Operation Blackboard, universalisation of elementary 
education, Navodaya Vidyalayas and vocationalisation, why is it 
that the actual performance has fallen such behind the plan? 
Neither the plenary discussions nor the deliberations of the 
different working groups of the CABE have addressed the task of 
pinning down responsibility for performance lapses or of making 
a systemic diagnosis of why virtually the same targets have to be 
carried forward from year to year and in some spheres (for 
example, vocationalisation from the Seventh to the Eighth Plan. 
Nor has the department of education at the centre been to eager 
to take the CABE into confidence as to where the trouble spots in 
the implementation of the NEP lie or as to how individual states 
particularly the so-called educationally backward States) have 
fared in the “concurrent dispensation”. 
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The inevitable consequence is that every session of the CABE 
invariably begins with the recital of the obstacles hindering the 
progress of the NEP and concludes on the predictable note that 
things were bound to improve provided only the Centre and the 
State Governments were persuaded to loosen their purse strings 
and to provide a larger financial benefaction to education sector. 
For the CABE to have reached the conclusion that the scheme 
initiated under the NEP during the seventh plan period should 
be carried forward “with full financial support” to the Eighth 
Plan period is nothing more than driving into a cul de sac. Are 
there not aspects of the NEP such as the vocationalisation- blue 
print, the National Literacy Mission, and the Navodaya Vidyalayas 
which need to be re-examined in order that their implementation 
can gain both in speed and in quality? The idea that the CABE 
has endorsed, of linking the curricula in colleges and higher 
secondary schools with the NLM, is not an entirely untested 
proposition. The National Service Scheme (NSS) initiated in 1977 
in a few universities, which opened up the extension dimension 
in literacy for students at the college level had exactly the same 
purpose which the CABE has now underlined. The question is 
how and when an action plan is going to be drawn up for 
involving the predicated massive number of students — 40 lakhs 
in colleges and 140 lakhs in the higher secondary schools — in 
the N L M? 

The point is that despite officials affirmations, the NEP has 
floundered not merely for want of financial support but for its 
being carried out in a hotch - potch fashion much against its 
grain. Which is that it is an integrated approach to raising the 
developmental relevance of education as a continuum. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) has noted 
with approval the enlargement of the hitherto government 
funded adult literacy programme into a “mass programme”. The 
adult education drive, now being run under the aegis of the 
National Literacy Mission Authority (NLMA), was the focus of 
discussion. Expressing satisfaction over the involvement of 
voluntary agencies Nehru Yuvak Kendras, students and other 
youth in the adult education drive, the CABE group on adult 
education mentioned specifically the special campaigns launched 
by the Gujarat Vidyapeeth, and other organisations, Kerale 
Karnataka, Rajasthan, West Bengal and Delhi CABE also notea 
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the substantial progress made in designing a package for 
improving the pace and content of learning, media coverage and 
support and technology demonstration. The CABE group, 
however, noted that certain problems and constraints continues 
to inhibit the effective implementation of the literacy mission 
programme. Among the constraints mentioned were : 


(i) 


Questions continue.to be raised even now about the need 
for and relevance of adult literacy. A lot of 
misconceptions about the definition of an adult and the 
age group of the clientele of the mission exist. The group 
strongly felt that such debates which partly stern from 
scepticism and partly out of an ‘information group 


- should be put to an end. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The group noted with regret that adult education 
programme was being implemented in isolation as a 
government departmental programme and that it was 
not treated as the “key to the success” of other 
development programmes. The group felt that all 
development departments and functionaries must accept 
adult education as their own programme and an 
intensive awareness should be created to that effect 
through appropriate orientation and sharing of 
information among the functionaries at all levels through 
appropriate means. 

The group noted that low motivation of the functionaries’ 
and the learners and absence of coriducive environment 
were major constraints for implementation of any adult 
education programme. The group therefore felt that no 
literacy programme should be launched without creating 
the necessary environment and without adequately. 
tackling the problem of motivation of the animators and 
learners. 

The group noted that excessive reliance was being 
placed at present on (a) Centre's based- programmes 
funded and controlled by the government (b) 
Government funding of various components of the 
programmes and (c) Game of numbers on various 
aspects of implementation of the programme. In the 
process there was an inherent danger of the programme 
acquiring a formal character which was the opposite of 
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what was needed in a “people” mission or programme. 
A number of areas in the mission could be 
operationalised through mobilisation and voluntary 
invplvement of people and the community. : 

The group strongly reiterated that the National Literacy 
Mission was a product of the commitment made in the 
National Education Policy and the programme of action 
formulated there under and approved by Parliament 
which pledged the whole nation 'to the task of 
eradication of illiteracy and, therefore, the ministry of 
human resource development, and the Planning 
Commission should honour their commitment by 
making available funds for full requirement of the 
mission in both phases. The State Governments should 
also provide adequate financial resource support to the 
mission. 

(vi) The group noted the special constraints in imparting 
training to a large number of animators and. AE 
functionaries in large States like Uttar Pradesh, in view 
of the limited time factor, limited infrastructure and 
paucity of resources. 

The CABE group endorsed the strategies which have been 
Outlined of bringing about improvement in the pace and quality 
of learning, massive involvement of student area focus on 
educationally backward pockets, involvement of Shramik 
Vidyapeeths, and voluntary agencies, standardisation, 
management and complete eradication of illiteracy concept in 
selected areas. 

The group recommended that all literate employees in the 
Central and State Government offices, Central and State public 
sector undertakings, all nationalised banks and cooperative 
institutions, along with teachers of primary, secondary and 
higher secondary schools, colleges, universities and of aided 
educational institutions be mobilised to impart literacy under the 
mass functional literacy programme. The CABE group also 
discussed the strategy for the Eighth Plan in which the goal 
would be to cover 50 million illiterate adults besides new 


© 


(v. 


entrants and the backlog of the Seventh Plan illiterates. Funding. 


for the programme would be about Rs.1,500 crores. 
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The strategy discussed for achieving the goal of the adult 
education drive, included involvement of students and all 
sections of society, flexibility in duration of learning, evaluation 
of learning outcome and post literacy and continuing education. 
The CABE's group on technical education has suggested raising 
additional funds from external sources and higher tuition fees for 
promoting technical education. 

State Resource Centres (SRC) for adult and non-formal 
education were established to give technical support to agencies 
involved in the universalisation of primary education and 
eradication of illiteracy. Initially, there were to organise training 
programmes for the key functionaries, prepare prototype 
materials, monitor and evaluate programme and undertake 
research and post literacy activities. The SRCs were allotted to 
voluntary agencies or Universities in most place and in a few 
cases, to the State Governments. The initial budget was only: 
around Rs. 15 lakh which was shared by the Central 
Government, the State Government and the agency concerned in 
the ratio 75:15:10. In 1979, the annual budget was increased to Rs. 
4 lakhs and.the ratio was raised as 80:15:5. The 1982 revision 
provided for a separate cell for women and SC/ST providing an 
additional amount of: Rs. 65,000. . 

In 1985, while revising the administrative and financial 
pattern, the employees were granted running scales and the 
budget was raised to Rs. eight lakhs. According to the 1988 
revised pattern, 12 technical persons are provided to each SRC 
including the Director in addition to 11 supportive staff. There is 
currently a network of 20 SCRs and two State Resource Cells: 12 
are run by voluntary agencies and four by universities. There are 
92 universities having departments/centres of adult and’ 
continuing education. The role and functions of the SRCs have to 
be redefined in the emerging context of District Resource Units 
(DRU), District Institutes for Education and Training (DIET), 
National Institute for Adult Education (NIAE) etc, which are 
mutually dependent and collaborative. The SRCs should offer 
technical expertise to all field agencies and it should be 
competent to do so. 


Lacunae in Literacy Mission 
For promotion of Literacy, 40 districts were selected in tne 


country for technology demonstration work. These forty-districts 
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were identified on the basis of two parameters - well-endowed 
and less endowed districts. Twenty districts were placed in the 
list of well-endowed districts while the remaining 20 districts 
were known as less-endowed districts. The National Literacy 
Mission proposed to impart functional literacy to 30 million 
people living in these 40 districts spread over 19 States by 1990 
and another 50 million by 1995. It means 80 million in the age 
group of 15-35 who are illiterates in the country will be made 
literates in the next seven years. It is estimated that 425 million 
people cannot read and write in the country, according to 1981 
Census, in which about 110 million are in the age group of 15-35. 
Despite the thrust on universalisation of primary education and 
the adult education in the past, the number of illiterates has 
progressively increased although the percentage of literacy has 
improved. Kerala maintains the highest literacy rate in the 
country with 70 per cent followed by Maharashtra 47, Tamil 
Nadu 46, Gujarat 43, Himachal Pradesh 42, Tripura 42, Manipur 
41, West Bengal and Punjab 40 each, and Karnataka 38. States 
like Rajasthan, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh lag far ' behind. 
Correspondingly in all these states the percentage of literacy 
among women had been less than that of men. The overall male 
literacy rate in India is 46.9 per cent - a figure that warrants no 
complacency whatsoever. As for women, they have traditionally 
been receiving morsels. In 1901 hardly 1 per cent among them 
were literate as against 9 per cent of the male population, and 
now after eight decades only 24.8 per cent of women can read 
and write. Those who can not do so constitute an effective 245 
million, and in certain areas as in rural Rajasthan, only 5.5 per 
cent of women are literate. Obviously, they have not travelled far 
since the turn of the century, and. cannot at all be expected to 
educate their children. Within the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, as few as 9.5 per cent of women have entered a 
School. The men only fare slightly better, a mere 18 per cent have 
had any exposure to the educational system. When millions are 
ignorant and at the same time, technological advancement in a 
few stray fields is equated with development, the word becomes 
a misnomer. One can, of course, keep pondering how the over- 
ambitious plans of the Literacy Mission will ever reach out to the 
30 million urban slum population who considers education 
unimportant or the remote recess of the country where people 
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think that it is luxury they can easily do it without. The NLM 
was based on a thorough analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses emanating from reports of evaluation of adult 
education programme. The national adult education programme, 
a Centre-sponsored scheme for eradicating illiteracy, was 
introduced by the Janata Government and it was fully funded by 
the Centre.’ All seven agencies which evaluated the adult 
education programme and published 56 reports, pointed out 
among other things that the quality of training imparted to 
animators of the adult education programme was poor. The 
monitoring system lacked credibility, learning environment of 
the adult’ education centres was bad. The coordinated efforts 
between the State Governments and voluntary agencies were 
totally absent and above all there was no programme for post- 
literacy and continuing education. These seven agencies are the 
following: 

1.“Madras Institute of Development Studies, Madras, 

2. Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, 

3. Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 

4. Centre of Advanced Study in Education, Baroda, 

5. Sardar Patel Institute of Economic and Social Research, 

Ahmedabad, 

6. Xavier Labour Relations Institute, Jamshedpur, and 

7. A.N. Sinha Institute of Social Studies, Patna. 

Following the failure of the adult education programme the 
government identified promotion of literacy as one of the five 
national missions with a view to applying technology and 
scientific research for the benefit of the country’s development. 
The main reason for NLM concentrating on 15-35 age group is 
that it is this age group which is considered crucial for the 
country’s development. Out of the 110 million illiterates in the 
country in the age- group of 15-35, 94 million live in rural areas 
and the 16 million in the urban areas. At present according to the 
government figures only 32 to 35 per cent children complete five 
years of education, when they attain about 11 years of age. In 
spite of so much of effort the common people, even the teachers 
and the students, know nothing much about this on-going 
programme as the people in charge of this programme did not 
take any concrete steps to inform the people about this and 
involve themi also- in the noble service. The failure was glaring 
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and the causes responsible for it range from lack of coordination 
among various implementing agencies. One of the reasons for 
the literacy mission's failure to make its impact felt was that the 
official machinery was not involved in any stage, either in 
implementing the programme or in monitoring the operation. 
This led to a piquant situation which resulted in total ambiguity. 

How could the programme be carried out without the 
seriousness it deserves? This would be evident from the fact that 
as many as 3 to 4 district adult education officers would be 
transferred at one go. Who then would coordinate the entire 
project? Moreover, there was no proper planning at grassroots 
level and no local representative, MP, MLA, Sarpanch showed no 
interest in this programme as he was not directly involved. Many 
feel that the assistance of Sarpanch was most crucial for the 
success of this programme. One of the strategies framed by NLM 
for the successful implementation was the formation of village 
committees consisting of Panchayat Chairman, Ward Members, 
Women, Youth: and teachers to oversee the literacy programme. 
They must be entrusted with the job of selecting the animators 
and monitoring the entire proceedings in their yillages, but sadly 
no such committees have been formed in any of the villages in 
the district. The NLM also stressed that at least 25 voluntary 
agencies should be involved in every district where the adult 
literacy programmes are implemented. They must be given the 
responsibility of eradication of illiteracy through field projects, 
training of instructors, creation of a conducive environment and 
preparation and publication of learning materials. 

The study materials which are used by these agencies are 
based on traditional methods and the animators in these centres 
teach only in the traditional way. Some of the teaching methods 
which repeatedly proved total failure are still followed. Books 
purchased for the purpose of distributing to the learners are of 
high standards and will not meet the requirements of neo- 
literates as a result of which most of the books which are thus 
purchased and distributed are only kept idle by them. It only 
benefits the public sector publishers such as N.B.T., N.C.E.R.T., 
etc. 

Shortage of funds is another thing which very much hampers 
the progress of this programme. Initially a sum of Rs. 13 lakh to a 
district in the average and according to the agency to which the 
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work was entrusted Rs. 10 lakhs have already been spent for 
creating environment and infrastructure alone. But according to 
reliable sources such infrastructure and environment have been 
created only in 10 Panchayats in a district in an average. The 
Centre in the past provided funds direct to voluntary agencies 
since the scheme laid more emphasis on spreading literacy 
through voluntary agencies. As a résult the government agencies 
were not involved in the scheme. None of the government 
agencies was assigned any job, not even in selecting the 
voluntary .agencies. Now with the failure of the voluntary 
agencies to keep up the tempo and no other agency being 
available for monitoring the functioning of the scheme, the centre 
obviously realised its mistakes of not involving the local official 
machinery. The Centre now introduced the system of bringing 
the district collectors into the picture who will hereafter 
coordinate with the voluntary agencies. The government has 
‘started feeling that the success of the programme depends upon 
the total voluntary participation of government agencies and the 
voluntary agencies and not the latter alone. There was 
apparently a mad rush among voluntary agencies to take up the 
NLM scheme in the district initially. For them direct flow of 
funds appeared a strong bait. But now it is learnt that once the 
Centre organised the scheme announcing that the funding for the 
scheme would not be made directly to the individual 
participating organisations but under the monitoring of the 
steering committee formed by the collector and that too that the 
money would not be given directly but would be spent for 
providing infrastructure including purchase of learning 
materials, the so called voluntary agencies have. started 
withdrawing their applications. 

One of the lacunae in implementing the scheme is lack of 
awareness among the people in the district that the district has 
been identified to achieve either 100 per cent or near about 
literacy. It is in fact that neither the students nor many of the 
teachers knew anything about the ongoing programmes. 
Fortunately at a time when people involved in the gigantic task 
of spreading literacy almost started feeling that the programme 
was not run on the right track. It is high time to identify some of . 
the shortcomings which hampered the progress of the scheme. It 
is to revamp the scheme and impress upon the education 
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authorities the need to have a steering committee in each district. 
The district collector should rope in the support of not only the 
voluntary agencies already involved in the job but also the 
private associations, industrial houses and above all, the 
nationalised banks for the movement. Though the right tone has 
been: set to achieve the ambitious target of covering the thirty 
million people by 1990, many though optimistic, wondered. 
whether this massive task could be accomplished within such a 
short period of time as originally targeted. What will eventually 
happen to the literacy mission is anybody’s guess, but its 
consoling aspect is that the target group comprises both the 
young and old. 

Implicit, therefore, is the recognition that the attempt to 
educate a population has to be a two-fold thrust which must 


bring within its ambit and to the extent possible both children _ 


and adults as beneficiaries, and that success in either segment 
augments the results achieved in the other. There is a deadline - 
the year 2020 - by which time no one of the age group 15-35 will 
remain illiterate! 

At the movement India’s drive to educate its 190 million 
children of the age group 5 to 15 fumbles not simply because 
village schools are often out of each reach or lack of proper 
buildings, let alone learning aids, and are neglected single 
teacher sheds, but more so since the country’s millions of 
illiterate adults, especially in rural areas who had no access to the 

. Schools system, are unable to recognise its relevance to their 
daily life situations. So far education has, by and large, only 
benefited the affluent and given them the power to decide who 
should possess and who should not. At the periphery are the 
poor left vulnerable to exploitation which takes away from them 
the wherewithal for survival. Women have been studiously 
neglected for ages, and therefore, to promote female literacy a 
project labelled Women’s Integrated Learning for life with the 
catchy acronym, “WILL”, was launched. 


This scheme obviously suffers from no illusions, for it has set a ` 


down to earth target to teach more 5 million women to read and 
write by the year 1990. 

The importance of female education has always been 
recognised in theory though undermined in application. 
Mahatma Gandhi was of the opinion that if a woman receives 
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education, in all likelihood so will her family, for she brings up 
her progeny in the manner she precisely was brought up. In rural 
India 35 per cent of the households are headed by women; and as 
guardians of custom and tradition, their say in the enrolment of 
their children in schools would often be decisive. The target 
groups are basically dropouts from school and those who have 
no access to them; and the literacy mission, if it is serious, is an 
excellent vehicle to carry both government programmes and 
non-formal education to villages and their‘men, woman and 
children. The rural people need the expertise to utilise the 
limited resources of their agro-economic setting for a dignified 
livelihood and, in the process, develop self-respect and 
independence to the extent possible. If the information imparted 
to men related to their personal rights in an exploitative 
environment, social responsibilities within their communities 
and among others, or fostering traditional crafts and skills, and 
in agriculture basics like efficient land utilisation with choice of 
high-yielding. 

Varieties of seeds, planting of seasonal crops, use of soil feeds, 
the cultivation of fruit trees and vegetables and activities that 
offer economic resilience, the relevance of a course becomes 
obvious. On the other hand, women’s instructional needs differ. 
For them literacy imparted along with simple courses 
incorporating advice on family planning methods, child rearing 
practices, pre-and post-natal care, immunisation, hygiene, proper 
upbringing of boys and girls, their enrolment in schools and 
advantages of deferment in the age at marriage are of real 
relevance. Since these issues are also of prime interest and 
importance to women, they will view a course as a benefit and 
not an imposition. 

Free education alone upto the end of high school for all girls 
can hardly be considered a bold, new initiative or one that will 
lead to a dramatic increase in the enrolment and continuous 
schooling of young girls. The problems are far too complex and 
deep-rooted to allow for such facile optimism. The proposal has 
been on the anvil for some time. Indeed some States, notably 
Gujarat and Maharashtra show, it will do little to half the 
massive dropout of girls between the ages of 6 and 15 from 
schools, especially in the rural areas. Over 77 per cent of these 
out of school in this age group are girls. 
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School fees are only a part of the total cost of education for a 
family. The reluctance of parents, especially in villages, to enrol 
their daughters in the place or to keep them there till the 
secondary examination level once they are admitted, has often 
been put down to social obscurantism. This is partly true. It is 
certainly the case that backward attitudes which assign inferior 
status to girls or see their “proper sphere” of adult female 
activities (in the home) as not requiring education in schools, is 
one reason for the low female literacy rate. This strongly suggests 
that any effective expansion of primary education for girls will 
have to be correlated to an expansion in adult education for 
parents, particularly mothers, concerning the moral, social, 
economic and political value of sex equality. But along with this 
it will be necessary to convince, parents that the curriculum for 
school children, particularly girls, is relevant enough to justify 
the social and economic “loss” of not having the child at home or 
otherwise employed (in rural areas a good deal of ordinary field 
work is done by women of all ages). However, unfortunate, this 
is a reality that has to be faced. What it means is that the 
educational pattern for daughters of the poorest families must be 
integrated with larger perspectives for their general social and 
economic uplift. To the extent that it is possible, a vocational 
element must also be introduced in primary educational courses 
in villages, small towns.and cities’ slums. 

Our educational planners should understand the attitude of 
the rural poor with regard to education as well. Schooling, the 
rural poor quickly learn, in our traditional setting, is an escape 
from poverty for only a few. The poor are the first to dropout 
because they need to work, the first to be pushed out because 
they fall asleep in class as one result of malnutrition and the first 
to fail examination because the upper income children have had 
better opportunities at home. The hope brought to village 
parents by the contribution of the primary school soon fades 
away. Enough schooling to secure a steady, even menial job for 
their son, let alone their daughter, seems just beyond their grasp. 

Before any schooling would have done to achieve their 
aspiration. Now a primary school certificate is needed, and some 
say that even students with some secondary schooling can not 
get a steady job, and they could never afford to send their son at 
a distance for secondary schooling. There are two fundamental 
economic reasons why one might suspect that educational 
systems are inherently inegalitarian, in the sense that poor 
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students have less chance of completing any given educational 
cycle than relatively rich students: 

First, the private costs of primary education, especially the 
“opportunity costs” of a child’s labour to poor families, is higher 
for poor students than for rich students. The higher opportunity 
cost of labour to poor families means that even if the first few 
years of education are free for their children, they are not 
without costs to the family. Children of primary school age 
typically are needed to work on the family farms - often at the 
same time they are required to be at school. 

If a child can not work because he is at school, the family will 
either suffer a loss of valuable subsistence output or be required 
to hire paid labour to replace the absent child. In any case there is 
a real lost to a rural low-income family of having an able-bodied 
child attend school where there is productive work to be done on 
the farm, handicrafts or handlooms - a cost not reflected in 
school fees and of much less significance to higher income 
families, many of whom may live in urban areas. 

Secondly, the expected benefits of primary education are 
lower for poor students than for rich students. Together the high 
costs and lower expected benefits of education mean that a 
family’s rate of return from investment in a child’s education is 
lower for the relatively poor than for the relatively rich. The 
poor, therefore, more likely to dropout during early years of 
schooling on the benefitside, the poor also at a disadvantage vis- 
a-vis the rich. Even they are able to complete their primary 
education, the poor typically have more difficulty computing for 
rural and urban job with the relatively rich because of the latter’s 
greater range of contacts and influences. In other words, for any 
given level of completed education, the poor student will tend to 
be less likely to be selected for requiring that educational 
certification than the rich student. Even in agriculture one could 
argue that although education may raise labour productivity, the 
benefits of this will accrue disproportionately to those farm 
families who own their land and also have the complementary 
financial resources to modernize their agricultural technologies. 
In the extreme case of landless rural labourers, the greater 
portion of the benefits of their limited education and higher 
productivity may accrue largely to the rich landlord on whose 
farm they work. The basic problem of rural primary education 
and the reasons why it is often irrelevant in terms of real needs of 


poor societies can be summerised as follows : 
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. Over 72 per cent of the children live and attend rural 


schools. y 


. Over 80 per cent of these children are likely to spend 


their lives earning a living either directly from the land 
or from unskilled paid employment in the rural areas or 
in urban areas. Yet primary schools spend little time 
giving these students the knowledge, skills and ideas 
necessary to function effectively in rural environment 
(farming practices and management, hygiene, nutrition, 
community development, self-help enterprises, existing 
infrastructural facilities for agro-industries, small scale 
industries, handicrafts and handlooms). 


. Primary school typically attempt to prepare students for 


secondary schools with training in literature, 
mathematics, history. The training, moreover, usually 
consists of recitation, drill rather thinking or problem 
solving; the village students are not even taught how to 
apply for a bank loan or even how to open an account 
with a bank and how to draw money from the bank, etc., 
etc. 


- The vast majority of primary school entrants proceed to 


secondary schools and which in turn tend to concentrate 
on college preparatory education, the heavy emphasis on 
humanities, science or commerce. For a variety of 
economic and social pressures, over 15 per cent of the 
children who enter primary school with dropout after 
the first year, with an additional 10 per cent dropping 
out the following year. Approximately, 50 per cent of 
these children who enter the first class of primary school 
are unlikely to complete four years. Less than 10 per cent 
of those who enter primary school are likely to succeed 
in reaching secondary school and even though 25 to 30 
per cent or the original entrants might complete the 
primary cycle. Of those who do get to secondary, less 
than 60 per cent are to complete course and only about 
20 per cent will proceed to a university. Of these who do 
make it through secondary school but do not get a place 
in the university, the probability of their finding a job 
gets lower with each passing year. Clearly something is 
seriously wrong with a primary and secondary 
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education system. The problems do not find any answer 
to the policy formulation under the Challenge of 
Education except through the extension of the Literacy 
Mission. 

Considering the low base from which the Harijans began in 
the forties, the growth of literacy may be said to be dramatic 
between 1941 to 1981. At the national level, the literacy rate 
among them increased from 2.3 to 21.4 per cent during this 
period. The tables follow. 


Table 7.1 
Enrolment of Scheduled Caste Students 

Year Primary Middle High Voca- Special Univef- Profes- 
School ^ tional Education sity sional 

1967-68 129 91 84 23.8 21.8 5.8 6.0 
(97.0) (68.4) (632) (179.0) (163.9) (43.6) (45.1) 

1968-69 13.5 9.6 83 23.1 21.5 6.0 53 
(101.5) (722) (624) (737) (617 (451 (39.8) 

1969-70 13.5 9.6 83 268 237 60 53 
(101.5) (72.2) (624) (201.5) (1782) (45.1) (39.8) 

1970-71 115 95 8.0 181 16.5 63 5.6 
(86^ (714) (602) (361) (241) 474 (21) 

1971-72 12/ 9.8 8.5 20.2 211 7.6 5.8 
(95.5) (37) (639) (1519) (158.6) (57.1) (43.6) 

1972-73 134 94 91 203 171 83 5.5 
(100.8) (70.7) (68.4) (152.6 (128.6) (62.4) (41.4) 

1973-74 132 9.0 9.0 203 19.5 7.0 54 
(992) (67.7) (677) (152.6) (146.6) (52.6) (40.6) 

1974-75 13.5 9.6 82 133 64 97 5.9 
(101.5) (72.2) (61.7) (100.0) (48.1) (72.9) (444) 

1975-76 135 94 82 155 59 9.5 72 
(101.7) (70.8) (61.8) (116.5) (44.4) (71.6) (54.3) 

1976-77 14.6 91 8.7 114 72; 73 97 


1977-78 153 102 9.0 13.6 141 66 94 


Notes: Figures indicate proportion to total enrolment. Figures in brackets 
indicate co-efficient of equality : 
Percentage enrolment of scheduled castes to total enrolment of all communities || 409 
Percentage population of scheduled castes to total population 


Source: Ministry of Education and Culture, “Trends of Educational 
Development of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in India", 


New Delhi: Government of India, 1983. 
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Table 7.3 
Literacy Level Among the Mala and Madiga (1961-1971) 
1961 1971 
Mala Madiga Mala Madiga 
ROC NN E rz ELE TTS ES 
Total population 17,45,466 21,47,879 21,113,393  25,14,948 
Literates withou 
educational level 115,031 78,123  1,09,484 73,566 
6.6 3.6 52 29 
Primary 5,653 28715  1,40,9956 72,950 
32 13 6.7 29 
Matric 5,624 2,249 19,164 8,692 
0.3 0.1 0.9 03 
Graduates and above 387 107 3,300 520 
. 0.02 0.01 0.15 0.02 
Total literates 10.1 Sa 12.9 6.2 


Source : Census of India 1961, Andhra Pradesh, Part V-A; 1971, Part V-A. 


In Andhra, much of which was an integral part of the Madras 
Presidency till 1956, literacy increased from 1.5 to 8.5 per cent in 
the two decades till 1961. In the next decade, there was a modest 
increase to 10.7 per cent. However, the succeeding decade, 1971- 
81, reveals a sharp rise from 10.7 to 17.6 per cent. This may be 
attributed to the greater emphasis laid on their education in 
Fourth and Fifth Plans. While the allocation for their education in 
the Second and Third Plans was just around one third of the total 
outlay on scheduled caste welfare, the Fourth and Fifth stepped 
it up to 82.4 and 69.2 per cent respectively. With all this 
development, the Harijans continue to lag behind the general 
population. The level of literacy for the population of the State as 
a whole stood at 29.9 per cent in 1981 as against 17.6 per cent for 
the Harijans. 

A critical scrutiny of the literacy chart of the Scheduled Castes 
at once reveals that they have gained most at the primary level. 
The percentage of their enrolment to total enrolment at the 
primary stage has increased from 12.9 per cent in 1967 to 15.3 per 
cent by 1978, the co-efficient to the corresponding enrolment of 
all communities being 115.3 per cent. 

Paradoxically, stagnation and wastage are also most acute at 
this stage. Non-participation, in the sense of not sending children 
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to school at all, is another problem. Non-participation, wastage 
and stagnation at the primary level are common to the entire 
population, and not unique to the Scheduled Castes. It is 
estimated that the dropout for all communities at the fifth and 
seventh classes are 59.7 and 68.2 per cent respectively, while the 
corresponding figures for the Scheduled Castes with so high a 
dropout rate. A study on wastage, stagnation and inequality of 
opportunity in primary education by the Administrative staff 
College notes that the dropout rate among the pandless and 
small farmers households is higher among the Scheduled Castes 
than among all other castes. Moreover, increased household 
income which leads to a greater educational participation among 
other castes does not have a similar effect among the Scheduled 
Castes. 

Empirical evidence shows that a conjunction of factors 
contribute to non-participation and wastage. Poverty which 
compels parents to use children as economic units is a major 
causative factor. While education is free in the sense that no fees 
are charged and some facilities extended in the form of clothing, 
mid-day meals and supply of books, monetary inducements by 
way of scholarships are insignificant at this level. As a result, 
parents feel that children can be put on more profitable 
employment. A recent study of educational backwardness in 
three districts of Andhra Pradesh brings out the salience of the 
economic consideration for the high incidence of dropouts. This 
apart, there is little to attract children to school. The study 
observes than an overwhelming number of primary schools are 
located either in tents or in one room tenaments with few 
supportive facilities. Above all, parents and children do not see 
primary and middle schooling as being relevant to their 
economic betterment. It is difficult to relate general education to 
any specific employment. 1 

The government is trying for 100 per cent literacy between the 
ages of 15 and 35 and adult education moving parallel to that. 
The key to our democratic system, the system that we have built 
up in India over 40 years has to be universal education. If we are 
not able to achieve universal education, there are tremendous 
dangers which certain types of divisive forces within the country 
will 5e able to exploit. Perhaps a best quotation is given from 


` Adolf Hitler to bring that point home. Hitler has said that 
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“universal education is the most disintegrating poison that 
liberalism has invented.” Universal education is perhaps even 
more important for us today because we are now going through 
a phase where a new generation is coming up, which has not 
seen the freedom struggle, which has not seen India as a colony 
and which can not imagine the dangers and the gravity of what 
India has been through. They see Western Europe, they see 
Japan, they see America. They do not see what is happening in 
Africa, they do not see the problems that some countries are still 
going through in the world. It is too easy to forget the type of 
force, that are functioning in the world. 

The older generation had the benefit of growing up with the 
Political training of Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas 
Chandra Bose and other freedom fighters. The new generation 
gets no such benefit and it is only with universal education that 
we will be able to inculcate that feeling of nationalism, that ethos 

~ that has been built up in the past. 

Since the first International Literacy Day on September 8, 
1967, much has been done to make the world more literate. Yet 
today it appears as if we are where we were decades ago. 
Population explosion, poverty, unemployment or unsuitable 
employment, poor health, fatal superstitions, exploitation and so 
on are directly related to illiteracy. Mr. Sam Pitroda, adviser to 
the Prime Minister on technology missions, including adult 
literacy programmes, admitted at a press conference on May 21, 
1989 that it had not been very successful because of the problems 
in motivating people. He asked the voluntary agencies engaged 
in this kind of task to come forward and take up the challenge 
With greater urgency. He also admitted that the target set for 
1990 is way behind. Education is the key to the fortune and 
literacy is the most essential of education skills. If people do not 
realise the importance of laying their hands on this key, they will 
end up taking a wrong bus, knocking on a wrong door, 
consuming a wrong drug, landing a wrong job, if at all. The list 
of things wrong goes on. But to put it briefly, it is leading a 
wrong life- Is there a way out of this illiteracy malady which 
Mahatma Gandhi called "a sin and a shame". 

Our planners wanted to universalise education at least for 
under 14 year children by 1960. But they failed. The causes of 
failures are many. Apart from the poor quality of training of 
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functionaries, little effort has been made towards post-literacy 
programmes. A lot would depend on the working of the agencies 
involved at the grassroots level, particularly voluntary 
organisations, educational institutions and trade unions. When 
faced with illiteracy the questions that crop up are who are these 
unfortunate souls, where do they live and how? And then there 
is a second set of questions. Who should teach them, what and 
how. Past surveys had revealed that the majority of Indian 
illiterates, live in the rural India and any programme aimed at 
this-thumb-impression community must first consider their 
social and economic factors, their comprehension level and then 
come up with appropriate functional literacy programmes. There 
are umpteen tribes in most parts of India which do not even 
interact with other communities. How to make these tribals 
literate? It is realised that when male and female adults are able 
to read and write they are more aware about their personal 
health care, social hygiene and above all, it will have a 
tremendous impact on the family planning programmes. 

For most people, these are yet, to realise the importance of 
education. For them earning matters and not learning in schools. 
Here we need the exemplary zeal of “the Kottayam experience” 
to achieve the target through unconditional motivation of the 
literates to wipe out illiteracy from India by the International 
Literacy year in 1990. 

The NLM proposes to involve a large number of voluntary 
agencies (whose number is expected to be a 1,000 by 1990) and 
the Universities/colleges through the mass programme for 
functional literacy besides government agencies. Table 7.4 sets 
forth data concerning adult education centres which show a 
considerable increase in the number of centres during the years 
1979-80 to 1980-81, a marginal increase in 1981-82 occasioned by 
the appointment of the review committee on NAEP headed by 
DS. Kothari, and a steady upward rise from 1982 to 1986 
culminating in an appreciable increase in 1986-87 which, 
however, still fell far short of the number of centres required to 
fulfil the targets set by NAEP. 
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Table 7.5 
NAEP Targets 
(in millions) 
Year Annual Cumulative 
1978-79 15 To 
1979-80 45 6.0 
1980-81 90 15.0 
1981-82 18.0 33.0 
1982-83 32.0 65.0 
1983-84 35.0 100.0 


199598. ee eee eee 


Source: Government of India, Ministry of Education, NAEP : An 
Outline, pp. 18-19. y 


In fact, against the projected coverage of 10 crore illiterates 
(Table 7.2) only 2 crore 30 lakh were covered during the VI Plan 
period, under 513 rural functional literacy projects, 500 voluntary 
agencies, 40 Sharmik Vidyapeeths, 98 universities and 2900 
colleges. 

After 42 years of Independence, universal literacy is still only 
a dream. All the illiterates in the country belong to the weaker 
sections of the society and majority of them live in villages. For 
these people schooling, study and academic achievement are 
either irrelevant or only vaguely instrumental, representing 
primarily a delay in entering the labour market and in 
establishing one’s status as a non-dependent adult. Any type of 
literacy programme intended for this section of the population 
will have to satisfy a pre-condition that it is going to be useful for 
their daily life. Without this connection, no amount of persuation 
will be able to drive home the merits of any educational process. 

Usually an illiterate is cheated and exploited. When he is 
shown a document and asked to sign, he does it without 
knowing anything about its consequences. An illiterate is unable 
to comprehend. He is powerless to influence any decisions which 
affect his life. Therefore, all illiterates suffer high rates of 
unemployment and are often paid below the legal rates. These 
people are often Jost when they travel even in their own state. 
They cannot read any road sign or sign on the buses. They ‘not 
only endanger their lives but also the lives of their own children. 
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They do not understand prescriptions or labels on medicine. To 
illustrate this point, it is said that a young mother who rushed to 
a clinic with a sick baby to get help. The doctor gave her some 
medicine and told her the proper dosage. By the time the woman 
reached her home, she had forgotten what the doctor had told 
her. She ran to a neighbour whom she knew could read the label 
on the bottle, but by the time she found her friend, the baby was 
nearly dead. 

Education of children is in large part determined by their 
parents, especially their mother. Hence resources invested in the 
education of parents is often doubly effective, serving both to 
train the parents and improve the educational prospects of their 
children. Literacy is central to all health and development 
initiatives, not only because it helps people to be independent, 
informed and take control over their own lives, but also because 
there are direct links between literacy, on the one hand, and 
survival and productivity, on the other. 

The adult literacy programme has been given a thorough 
priority under the Seventh Five Year Plan. An outlay of Rs. 3600 
million was provided for it. There have been pockets where 
excellent work has been done. But at the current space, it would 
take another 35 years for the country to achieve its target of 
making: 80 million people literate by 1995, according to one 
estimate. The number of illiterates has crossed 98 million by 
1989. Whatever progress is achieved is nullified by the 
burgeoning population and the high dropout rates from school. 
Thus the present functioning of this programme holds little hope 
for the achievement of the target. 

India’s adult education programme began in 1978 and 592 
blocks were to be covered in ten years. But so far, only 300 have 
been covered, and that too partially. Large pockets have been 
left uncovered. Even in areas where centres have been opened, 
the level of literacy is low. There were 100 million adult 
illiterates at the start of the programme in 1978. The Kothari 
Committee, which reviewed the National Adult Education 
Programme, also observed that it was a more literacy 
programme and the other two components namely awareness 
and functionality were not touched. Even for literacy nothing 
substantial has been done. It is estimated that with our present 
growth rate and performance of adult education: programme 
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some of the States would take 77 years in the case of.males and 
275 years in the case of females to achieve 90 per cent literacy. 
About 8 million adults are enrolled in the literacy programme 
every year. But 40 per cent or 3.2 million, dropout in the first 
four months and another 20 per cent relapse into illiteracy 
because there is no programme of continuing education. Only 
about 3.8 million acquire a reassure of literacy. There is also a 
need to create opportunities to use the newly acquired literacy 
skill. At present relevant and appropriate reading material is not 
available in most of the regional languages. It is said that one 
year is required to make a person literate, but hardly any learner 
attends the centres regularly for complete one year. In most 
cases, the resources are being wasted without achieving any 
tangible results. Teaching adults is not like teaching children. 
Lesson contents should up grade the learner's skills as well as 
enlightening him/her about his/her worth as a citizen of a free 
country. Studies have shown that attendance at the centres is too 
low to be considered adequate. Most of the learners feel that 
they have no time to spare for this purpose. They have to work 
in the fields during the day and in the evening they have to look 
after the barn. So they see no need for literacy in the absence of 
motivation. 

The two recent supreme court judgements have given adult 
education instructors the status of government employees and 
thereby enhanced their wages. This could deal the national 
literacy mission (NLM) possibly a lethal blow. Putting in about 
one and an half hours of work a day, the band of adult educators, 
working under the rural functional literacy programme (RELP), 
funded by the Centre, and the State adult education programme 
(SAEP), were visualised and have so far functioned as voluntary 
workers with a missionary zeal. The actual person responsible 
for doing the job - instructors used to get Rs. 75 a month. Most of 
the instructors were boys and girls without any training and 
younger than most of the learners. Neither the Centre nor the 
States were really happy about giving this pittance. These 
voluntary workers had been clamouring for a raise, but the 
education development did not have the money to give them 
that they wanted. With the supreme court endorsing the 
demand for higher wages for adult educators, the NLM has had 
to reorient its thinking and involve all literate menibers of 
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society. Some 20 million students and another 20 million 
government employees, even half of them could be motivated to 
work for this mission, about 20 million people could be made 
literate, 


HUNDRED PER CENT LITERACY IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Down with Illiteracy 

Illiteracy was perhaps the worst legacy of Tsarist Russia, millions 
of workers and peasants had been, in Lenin's words, “robbed... 
of education, light and knowledge.” According to the national 
Census of 1897, literate persons made up only 28.4 per cent of the 
population. In other words, nearly three-quarters of the 
population was illiterate. The illiteracy rate was especially high 
in the national provinces of the empire: 98 per cent in Tazikistan, 
97 per cent in Kinghizia, 96 per cent in Uzbekistan, and so on. 
“You are more apt to come across an Oasis in the desert here 
than a literate man”, they used to say in Central Asia. This was 
said by peoples who had given the world such thinkers and 
scholars as ibn-sina (Avicenna), Biruni, Firdausi, Navoi and 
Ulug-Beg. Many national minorities had no written language of 
their own. This was the case, for instance, with the Chukchi 
people living in the Far North, on the stores of the Arctic Ocean. 
At the beginning of this century they were still living at the level 
of primitive communal tribes. The word “study” did not exist in 
their language. Considering the rate of development of 
education at that time, attainment of universal literacy among 
men would have taken 180 years, and among women more than 
280 years. These rates seemed just fine to the Tsarist authorities, 
but they were not admissible in the New Russia of workers and 
peasants. 

The very first address of the People’s Commissariat for Public 
Education to the working people, “On Public Education” 
(October 29, 1917), set the task of combating mass illiteracy. It 
pointed out that the campaign against illiteracy and ignorance 
should not be limited to the teaching of children and juveniles. 
Illiteracy among adults also had to be eliminated. For this 
purpose the People’s Commissariat for Education set up an adult 
education department which was headed by Nadezhda 
Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife and colleague, a well-known authority 
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in the field of pedagogy and one of the founders of the new 
Soviet school. 

Social centres were organised throughout the country for 
eliminating adult illiteracy. There. were called - Likbezes - an 
abbreviation of the slogan: "Let's eliminate illiteracy". The first 
manuals were published in the form of small booklets: "How to 
Teach Illiterate Adults’, “Methods of  Extra-Curricular 
Enlightenment work”, “A Detailed Plan of Classes to Teach the 
ABCs with a Description of Instruction Methods”, etc. The 
Soviet government was well aware of the great difficulties that 
had to be overcome to achieve universal literacy. 

"Isn't it a Utopian task - to do away with illiteracy in our 
illiterate Russia”, Nadezhda Krupskaya wrote, “where in some 
places the female population is 100 per cent illiterate and half the 
males can not spell their last names? To eliminate illiteracy in a 
country where some provinces have upto 300,000 illiterate 
people each, and to do this without primers, papers, pencils, etc? 
Many thought that it was indeed a Utopian task.” 

Local government bodies (the Soviets) introduced various 
concessions to attract illiterate people to likbez groups. For 
instance, workers at industrial enterprises, cooperative farms and 
Soviet institutions who took, courses had their working day 
reduced by two hours while receiving full pay. In some Uk- 
rainian villages peasants attending likbez courses were given 
priority in having their grain milled. 

Following the call of the Soviet government, teachers, students 
office workers, literate industrial workers and peasants joined 
the efforts to eliminate illiteracy. Young people were particularly 
active. They worked not only in the cities, but also in remote 
villages in Russia, Byelorussia, Tataria, the Northern Caucasus 
and Central Asia. “Down with Illiteracy!” was one of the most 
popular slogans of the day. The Red Army became a huge 
school for eliminating illiteracy, classes were conducted in the 
barracks during marches, during quite spells between battles, 
and in the places, where military units were formed. Red 
Armymen who took grammar courses received an additional 
monetary allowance. 

‘On December 26, 1919, the decree “On the Elimination of 
illiteracy among the Population of the Russian Federation”, 
signed by Lenin, was issued. It obliged all members of the 
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population of the republic between the ages of 18 and 50 to learn 
to read and write in their native language or in Russian, 
whichever they preferred. On July 20, 1920, on Lenin’s proposal, 
a special All Russia Extraordinary Commission for the 
Elimination of Illiteracy (Vecheka Likbez) was set up. 

The term Vecheka is best known as the abbreviated name of the 
commission for struggle against counter-revolution and 
sabotage. This was a body entitled to protect the revolutionary 
gains of the Soviet Republic. This commission is mentioned in 
many historical and literary works. Western historian and 
writers write a lot about its supressive function. But they almost 
always remain silent about the fact that many other 
extraordinary commissions were set up at that time: This made 
it possible to concentrate peoples’ efforts and energy on the most 
pressing tasks facing the country. 

Within less than three years the vast work done by the likbez 
commission created the. conditions needed to introduce a 
planned system of instruction for teaching illiterate people. This 
work was headed by, the “Down with Illiteracy”, society, whose 
chairman, was, in view of the importance of the problem, the 
first Soviet President (Chairman of the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee), Mikhail Kalinin. 


Mandate to the Literary School Graduate 

1. “You are a hero, dear Comrade. It is very difficult for an 
adult to learn to read, write and count. But you have 
learned to do this. You have come out victorious on the 
front of enlightenment. We praise you. 

2. Remember that you must now read newspapers and 
books in order to understand what is going on around 
you. Otherwise the Soviet Republic will have wasted, its 
money and efforts on your instruction. Otherwise; you 
will forget how to read and will become illiterate again. 

3. Life is difficult for you. But think about things, strain 
every nerve; perhaps you will decide to continue your 
studies in school. It used to be that only the rich studied 
and they used their knowledge to consolidate the 
capitalist system. But today you too can study: by 
acquiring knowledge you strengthen our new state 
system. Think about this through schooling you will 
improve your own life. 
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4. You have been taught how to read and write, but around 
you there are many illiterate people. They do not go to 
school because studying is difficult, and they do not 
understand how important it is. But you now understand 
this. Get them to attend school. Go and persuade them to 
do so. This is your duty”. 

By the time the 1939 census was taken the number of literate 
people in the country constituted more than 87 per cent of the 
population. Even in the Central Asian Republics literate people 
accounted for somewhere between 70 to 80 per cent of the 
population. Thus, the literacy level of all the peoples in the 
country had basically been evened out before the outbreak of the 
Second World War. Later the gap was closed completely , and 
all the censuses taken since the end of the 1950s have testified to 
the one hundred per cent literacy rate among the Soviet 
population. Still todate in the USA there are 20 per cent 
illiterates. 


We are not Slaves, We shall be Winners 

In the summer of 1919, in intervals between fighting, Dora 
Elkina, a' young teacher, was conducting a lesson with illiterate 
Red Armymen on the Southern Front. When her pupils read 
their first sentence - "Masha ate porridge" - they burst out 
laughing. It was certainly funny for grown-up people, defenders 
of the revolution, to read such childish things. When, after 
getting over her embarrassment the teacher wrote another 
sentence on the blackboard - “we are not slaves. We shall be 
winners" - every body liked it. 

In war time conditions pupils changed frequently, and Dora 
Elkina soon understood that a new text book was needed. In the 
autumn of 1919 she compiled a prisoner filled with phrases 
having a political meaning. That was the first Soviet ABC book 
for adults. At its first sitting the Likbez commission discussed, 
among other things, the question of prisoners for adults. On 
Krupskaya's-f*9posal, Elkina's primer was accepted as the basic 
text. In 1920, A Primer for Workers, A political ABC Book and a 
number of Primers in the Tatar, Chuvash, Polish, Kirghiz and 
other languages were put out. In the first year of its existence the 
Likbez Commission prepared for publication of.39 different 
primers. Special booklets, a magazine for semi-illiterate people 
and colourful posters were also published. 
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The revolution also brought about great opportunities for 
solving some of the linguistic problems of non-Russian peoples. 
In October 1917 only 20 out of the 130 country’s, peoples had 
more or less developed written languages. The work on primers 
was conducted alongside the studying of non-Russian languages 
and dialects done by Russian: Literary languages for the many 
peoples of Russia. 

The Abazins, Laks Nogais, Balkans, Tuvins Adigheis and 
many other peoples received books and study aids in their native 
language in the 1920s. Not everything went smoothly in this 
process. Not all the recommendations stood the test of time. 
However some 15-20 years after the revolution, more than 40 per 
cent peoples had received written languages of their own. Today 
instruction in all Soviet Republics is conducted in the local 
languages, which are freely used in all spheres of political, socio- 
economic and cultural life. That road from the ABC's to higher 
mathematics was traversed within a strikingly short-period of 
time due to the efficient system of education. Here is how the 
new system of public education was characterized by Anatoly 
Lunacharsky, the People’s Commissar for Public Education: 

“Our ideal is an equal and the highest possible education for 
all citizens. Until this has been realised for all, the natural 
transition to all stages of learning up to the University level... 
should be made to depend exclusively on pupils' abilities and be 
made absolutely independent of the material position of their 
families". 

The regulations "on the organisation of Public Education in 
the Russian Soviet Socialist Republic’ and “on the Uniform 
Labour School" adopted in 1918, put the legislative seal on the 
democratization of public education. The old division of schools 
into primary, secondary (grammar) and professional ones was 
abolished. A uniform labour school was instituted which had 
only two stages, the first for 8 to 13 year-olds and the second for 
13 to 17 year olds. Tuition become free, Corporal punishment 
was prohibited and school self-administration established. The 
shortage of teachers was particularly acute. And many of the 
available teachers sabotaged the work in the new schools. 

The attitudes of the old teaching «taff did not change in one 
full sweep. Yet teachers were the first niajor contingent of the 
intelligentsia to go over to the side of soviet power. The task of 
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eliminating illiteracy, complex as it was for the central regions of 
the country, was particularly difficult in its borderlands. The 
struggle against moribund but still tenacious social prejudices 
and various traditions require patience and tolerance. 

In the Moslem regions religious schools were not abolished 
and for quite a while co-existed with the State schools which 
grew stronger all the time. In August 1922 the People’s 
Commissariat for Public Education of the Turkestan Republic 
allowed religions’ instruction to be conducted in some 
educational establishments. But as a result of extensive 
explanatory work among the population, the network of 
confessional schools gradually and naturally diminished. It was 
different in Kazakhstan, where the bulk of the population led a 
nomadic or semi-nomadic life. The local public education bodies 
had a rather difficult time working out the school time-table for 
the settled, nomadic and semi-nomadic regions. Efforts there 
were concentrated on establishing boarding schools. 

The problem of education for women was also hard to solve, 
especially in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. The Soviet 
government opened special Likebez schools for adult women, 
general education schools, and women's teacher - training 
colleges, special women's newspapers and magazines were 
published. In every republic the local conditions were taken into 
account when tackling this problem. In some republics girls 
were taught in special boarding schools, where their expenses 
were completely covered by the State, in other republics sewing 
and carpet making groups were set up at schools, to which 
parents willingly sent their daughters and soon. — 

Within a short period of time a unified nation-wide system of 
public education was introduced, and the problem of the 
Shortage of teachers was for the most part solved. Older 
specialists, experienced in teaching, helped educate the workers 
and peasants. By the late 1930s study programme had been 
worked out which took into account the major achievements of 
the day in the science of teaching. Textbooks on various subjects 
were written. Universal, compulsory seven year education was 
introduced. 

The Soviet Union has now effected a transition to universal- 
secondary education. This is one of the Soviet people's major 
social achievements. 
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The vocational school provides a secondary education. More 
than 1,800 trades are taught in vocational and technical schools. 
Nearly half of them are noted for being particularly complex, 
and instruction in these trades is conducted in small groups of 12 
to 14 pupils each; the instructors are experienced engineers and 
workers. Vocational and technical schools train not only skilled 
workers but also workers with high professional qualifications. 
Students at such schools receive stipends and free meals. Their 
work record starts on the day they are admitted to the school. 


Chapter 8 


Distance Education 


Distance education has been defined precisely as a method of 
teaching in which the teacher bears the responsibility of 
imparting knowledge and skill to a student who has not received 
instructions orally, but who studies in a place and at a distance 
determined by his individual circumstances. The most quoted 
definition of distance education is that of Professor Borje 
Holmberg. He elucidates distance education as “the various 
forms of study at all levels which are not under the continuous, 
immediate supervision of tutors present with their students in 
lecture room or on the same premises, but which, nevertheless, 
benefit from the planning, guidance and tuition of a tutorial 
organisation”. 3 

At the time of the 1951 Census, ie. immediately after 
independence, there were 83 illiterate Indians to every 100 
Indians. It is acceptable and understandable that it is not an easy 
task to eradicate illiteracy within a short period of time - after 30 
years of systematic and organised planning, we are able to bring 
20 more Indians from illiteracy. More shocking is that, the 
situation is more deplorable in the rural areas where 77 per cent 
of the masses live. Astonishingly, the data reveals that more 
than 131 million rural population registered themselves as 
illiterates who can not read and write. 

Special attention has to be paid to girls education because too 
often, women are regarded as second level citizens and not given 
attention that they need to be given. We must give much more 
attention so that it is balanced out till society develops 
adequately and give the women the rights that they legitimately 
should have in our society. Among 100 boys enrolled in the first 
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standard, only 26 are able to continue their education upto eight 
standard. There is nothing to say in this regard for girls. 


Table 8.1 

Percentage Percentage of Percentage of 

Census year of literates male literates female literates 
to total to total male to total female 

population population population 
1951 16.67 24.95 7.93 
1961 24.02 34.44 12.95 
1971 29.46 39.45 18.72 
1981 36.23 46.89 24.82 


1950-51 to Rs. 6000 crores in 1981-85. Although, the expenditure 
on education increased over 50 times. It did not increase the 
enrolment Tate even five times. There has been a three-fold 


institutions has increased tremendously from 2.3 lakhs in 1950-51 
to 7.5 lakhs in 1984-85. In 1950-51, the primary institutions 
constituted 90.7 per cent, but the ratio dropped into 72.9 per cent. 


Comparison of Spending on Students - India and Japan 


Comparing the amount spent on education, it is pointed out 
that, on a very liberal estimate India is Spending about Rs. 800 


education and Rs. 1,90,000 per student for higher and technical 
education. Even if we correct the imbalance because of the 
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purchasing power of the Indian rupee with the Japanese Yen, 
where do we stand? In India we have the third largest 
manpower in scientific and technological fields. When we say 
this we forget that we have a population of more than 800 
million. So, how many scientists and technologists are there in 
India per thousand population? We have less than five per 
thousand population while Japan has about 300 per thousand; 
western Europe, USA and USSR coming in between. As regards 
the effectiveness of scientists and technologists, it is 0.1 for India 
and 10 for Japan; again Western Europe, USA and USSR coming 
in between. 

Illiteracy is deeply linked with poverty. It is no accident that a 
high percentage of illiteracy also exists in those states of India 
which, according to the official estimates, too, have a very high 
poverty percentage of population. There is a very high 
correlation between poverty, illiteracy and absence of 
community mobilisation or what is now called planning from 
below. But what kind of literacy? Recognising the alphabet and 
capacity to sign one’s name are not serious criteria for literacy. 
True literacy has to be functional. 4 

The Chinese understood these functional linkages. Indeed, 
both China and Vietnam have achieved almost 100 per cent 
literacy in less than 20 years. The Chinese changed their 
schooling after the revolution to achieve the objective of shifting 
from elite education to mass education. Mao Tse-tung himself 
framed China’s national education policy. There were two major 
aspects of the Chinese approach to speed up literacy. 

First, the period of schooling was shortened. Courses were 
fewer and better. The teaching materials were thoroughly 
transformed. While their main task was to study, students were 
supposed to learn other things such as production work along 
with the adult illiterates. That is to say, in addition to studies 
learners also learnt industrial work, farming and military affairs 
etc, second, students were selected from among workers and 
peasants with practical experience, and they returned to 
production after. a few years’ study and became educators for 
removing illiteracy. In India the programme was distorted by 
incapable bureaucracy. 
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Table 8.2 
Student's Flow in Classes (I-VIII) and Retention Rate 


Percentage of enrolment in different 


Class classes to total enrolment in Class-I 

Boys Girls 
I 100.00 100.00 

II 76.00 69.72 
IH 62.31 55.63 
IV 50.52 4426 
V 42.84 3474 
VI 37.61 26.49 
VII 36.32 22.55 
VIII 26.85 18.04 


India would have the largest concentration of illiterate 
. Population in the world by the 2000 according to the World Bank 

estimates. India will have 54.8 per cent illiterate population in 
the age-group 15-19. Even then, the level of illiteracy was as high 
as 65.9 compared to India (43.3 per cent) and UAE (46.5 per cent). 
The study also informed that the total educational institutions 
increased from 23.9 millions in 1950-51 to 132.34 millions in 1984- 
85, a five fold increase. In the USA , the illiteracy rate was barely 
05 per cent, followed by Italy (6.1 per cent). The Republic of 
Korea (12.4 per cent), Yugoslavia (16.5 per cent), the Philippines 
(17.4 per cent) and Thailand (21.4 per cent). The enrolment for. 
university studies (higher education) has recorded from a mere 
0.174 millions to 3.44 millions, registering a-growth rate of 9.3 per 
cent per annum. To solve this problem, distance education is 
considered as an alternative to the formal system and most of the 
countries are making use of this method of teaching at distance 
which implies the application of multi-media approach during 
ithe entire learning process. 

The government has set up a coordination council to look into 
the policies and utility of courses to ensure that uniform 
Standards of distance education are maintained through the 
network of open universities fast coming up throughout the 
country. The council, comprising the Vice-Chancellors of Indira 
Gandhi National Open Univeisity (IGNOU), three State open 
universities and representatives of the Government and 
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University Grants Commission (UGC), has been mooted to avoid 
duplication of course materials and minimise the financial 
burden. The IGNOU will assume the role of a central body 
coordination and overseeing the activities of all the State Open 
Universities and perform the functions of a parallel UGC. 

The aim is to bring distance education under one umbrella, 
which is easier said than done. Australia, with its wide facilities 
for open universities, has been trying for quite sometime to bring 
them under one body, and eliminate duplication of work in such 
varsities, without much success. The IGNOU is, therefore, 
doubly concerned that the course matter prepared by one open 
university is easily available to all others. Besides, with the 
IGNOU ‘as the Coordinator of open Universities, a student 
joining such a University anywhere would be free to opt for 
courses from other open universities. In other words, while a 
bachelor of arts degree requires 96 credits with a maximum of 20 
subjects, credits attained in other open universities would be 
taken into account by the parent university in giving the degree 
unless this flexibility was there, the very purpose of taking 
education to the doorstep of the students would be defeated. 
The emphasis would be given on the science courses and the 
existing study centres would be utilised for providing laboratory 
facilities. At present there are 70 study centres and the number is 
expected to go up to 100 soon. The IGNOU also offers a diploma 
courses in rural development and computer education by 1990. 
The training course for the block development officers would 
ensure that the real philosophy behind the anti-poverty 
programmes is understood in letter and spirit. Another new area 
is tribal education and IGNOU proposes to start some courses for 
the benefit of tribals. The National Institute for Education 
Planning and Administration (NIEPA) is at present engaged in 
the task of identifying teachers education in tribal areas. The 
distance education diploma is the first of its kind in the country 
meant for post-graduates who wish to take up jobs in 
correspondence institutes or open universities. 


International Cooperation in Distance Education 
The establishment of the Commonwealth of Learning is the 


outcome of the decision taken by the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government meeting in Vancouver in October 1987 commending, 
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the Briggs Report, Towards a Commonwealth of Learning, the 
“agreed to create a Commonwealth Institution to promote 
cooperation in distance education, which may become the 
university of Commonwealth for cooperation in distance 
education”. International cooperation in education has become 
possible because of the worldwide acceptance of .distance 
learning as a ‘servo-mechanism’ for meeting the ever growing 
demand for education and the development of new 
communication technologies. 

The Briggs group investigated the educational and 
developmental needs which could be met through cooperation in 
distance: education, its findings seem to have prompted the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government to declare their intention 
of working for the long-term objective of enabling "any learner 
anywhere in the Commonwealth.. to study any distance 
teaching programme available from any bonafide college or 
university in the Commonwealth’. Further, they call for the 
utilisation of the experience and the expertise of educational 
bodies throughout the commonwealth which in turn makes for 
their institutional development. Thus the international 
collaboration initiated by the Commonwealth of Learning should 
help bolster up “the national capacity in distance education” 
acting as a clearing house for ideas and materials concerning 
ce education besides provides facilities for training the 
staff. 

_A parallel development in international cooperation in 
distance education is the formation of the Asian Association of 
Open Universities (AAOU) by eight distance teaching 
institutions of the countries of the Asian and the Pacific region, 
viz., India, Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka and Thailand. The idea of forming such an association 
was first mooted during the first Regional Seminar on Distance 
Education in November-December 1986, organised at Sukhothai 
Thammathirat Open University (STOU), ‘Thailand, under the 
Joint auspices of the Asian Development Bank and STOU in 
cooperation with the UNESCO Principal Regional Office for Asia 
and the Pacific (PROAP). The heads of Open universities 
Participating in the seminar agreed to the formation of the 
AAOU and drafted the constitution which was referred to their 
Tespective institutions for further consideration. 
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With financial assistance from the PROAP the AAOU, the 
Inaugural Meeting and Research Conference was organised by 
STOU, the University of the Air, and the National Institute of 
Multi Media Education, Japan, in two sessions, the first at STOU, 
on November 13-14, 1987, and the second at the Tokyo Garden 
Palace Hotel, Japan on November 16-18, 1987. It is expected that 
the Open Universities which may be set up in the member 
countries will join the AAOU and help strengthen cooperation 
among them in the Asian and Pacific regions and other existing 
regional and International organisations including the 
Commonwealth of Learning. India which figures in’ both the 
above organisations has through Prof. G. Ram Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Indira Gandhi National Open University 
(IGNOU), played a notable tole in establishing them as 
evidenced by his selection as member of the Board of Governors 
of the Commonwealth of Learning and Secretary-General of the 
AAOU. It was due to his vision and indefatigable efforts that the 
Andhra Pradesh Open University, the first of its kind, was set up 
in India to be followed by the IGNOU, thereby providing an 
alternative to the formal education system which had been 
unable to cope with the ever growing demand for higher 
education. The question is whether the developments in 
international cooperation in education referred to avove will 
meet the challenge of human resource development. As is well 
known developing countries like India which have opted for 
planned development have been handicapped among other 
things by inadequate financial resources and educational 
backwardness. These two organizations, viz, the 
Commonwealth of Learning and the AAOU, should help raise 
the educational standards and widen the access to the most 
advanced techniques of imparting education, developed and 
tried out in different member countries, thereby bridging the gap 
between developed and developing countries in the optimal 
«development of human resources. 


Role of Media [ E 
Education is the most important single factor in achieving 
rapid economic development and technological progress and in 


setting a social order founded on the values of freedom, social 


justice and equal opportunities. As the percentage of educated 
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people increased, these universities could not fulfil the needs of 
everybody. Hence the Education Commission recommended 
correspondence courses as an alternative. It has been pointed 
out that correspondence education dates as far back as the days 
of Plato. However only in 1956 a school for teaching languages 
through correspondence was started in Germany. In India, one 
of the earliest correspondence courses was offered by the British 
Institutes of Bombay. But within a decade many universities 
started it as an extension programme. These learners hardly get 
any time to have a close study but mug up Something and write 
their examination. Somehow a degree is earning that is used asa 
passport for promotion. 

The real handicap is felt only when these learners take up the 
job, based on their qualification and are asked to work in their 
field. The greatest question that arises before the universities is: 
what type of media can be used? What new educational 
technology media can be adapted to suit different types of 
students before launching a decision? On this, it is necessary to 
recall the nature of students for distance education. These 
Students who had to discontinue their formal education because 
Of financial problems or adverse domestic circumstances. 
Programmed learning is one of the gifts of educational 
-technology to the modern world. 

Educational telecasts are Pre-recorded on video tapes and 
telecast at the prescribed hours. This is being followed as VCR 
technology is fast developing. Video cassettes can be made 
available in various study centres and it can be sent at a 
minimum cost so that distance education learners, either in 
‘groups or as an individual can be benefitted. It does not mean 
that this Computer Assisted Learning (CAL) and Computer 
Managed Learning (CML) replaces the teacher,.on the contrary, ft 
assists the teacher in the process of instruction. The overall aim 
is to optimise the learning of the individual students - especially 
the adult learners of Correspondence courses. Even satellite 
instruction is used by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. Of course, it may be quite costly to all 
universities, though the UGC has set apart Rs. 2 crores for its 
higher education, television programmes for one year. Steps 
have to be taken to promote the educational technological media 


which is a powerful device for motivation, reinforcement for 
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developing the power of observation, insight, practical 
understanding of lessons and reflective thinking. 

Despite the drawbacks of lack of proper initial planning and. 
execution, inadequate funding process, poor tutorial, media and 
print support, overlap of jurisdictions and lack of quality 
educational material, distance education students have shown 
better results than those in the formal education stream in the 
country. The IGNOU Vice-Chancellor, G. Ram Reddy defended 
the University’s credibility: 

“We do not claim to-have performed any miracle, but we have 
achieved something which, even though modest has attracted 
attention far and wide. In less than three years of its operation 
the IGNOU has produced 150 courses and over 400 audio and 
video programmes. We have established 140 study centres and 
13 regional centres and have an enrolment of 54,000 students. 
Above all, we have registered on all India presence”. 

"The quality of the programme is of a high order. This is 
recognised both nationally and internationally. I can say without 
any fear of contradiction that within the comparable time-frame 
our record of achievement is as good as if not better, than any 
other reputed open university in the world. If I have been 
invited to serve the Commonwealth of Learning at Vancouver, 
this is a recognition not only of my performance but also of the 
university which I have the privilege to head”. 

More than 72 per cent of the students enrolled in all the open 
universities in India are in the southern region, about 20 per cent 
in the northern region, while about six per cent are in the western 
region and only two per cent in the eastern region. About 75 per 
cent of distance learners are male and more than 80 per cent are 
from the urban communities. 

The distance education system in its 34 Directorates has about 
10 per cent of the students enrolled for higher education, 
compared to the remaining 90 per cent enrolled in the 56,000 odd 
colleges and 2,000 university departments in the country. 
Though the distance education system has 10 per cent of the 
entire studentship going in for higher education, the UGC 
expenditure of them is not even 0.5 per cent of its total budget. 
On an average, the institutional cost of a distance learning is less 
than 20 per cent of that of a formal student, but the private cost 
of education is higher in distance education. 
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However, distance education in India will not become a 
parallel, but will remain an alternate, to the formal system. The 
non-formal system is aimed at catering mainly to the educational 
needs of those who can not avail of the regular scheme. 
Continuation of an essentially conventional curricula with only a 
limited choice of subjects and a fixed time schedule has 
contributed to slow pace of development of this systém. 
Preparation of correspondence material is expensive and time 
consuming, especially with teference to its utility. The idea of 
networking or pooling of resources has been mooted but not 
completely realised. 

Besides, the so-called “second rate” students or “second level” 
choice in distance education has badly affected the reputation of 
the system. Worse still, the distance education programmes in 
almost all the universities have been initiated primarily on 
economic consideration rather than on consideration of their 
effectiveness. In other words, the emphasis has been on saving 
than on performance. An internal threat to the system has also 
emerged, arising out of its tendency towards communalisation. 
Thus, even as the formal system is exploiting the distance 
education system, the latter is trying to cash in on the prevalent 
unemployment and logical aspirations of the people. Poor 
quality prevails not only among the taught but also among the 
teachers. The formal system continues to remain the more 
prestigious avenue for the teachers. More workload, less 
vacations and lack of promotional avenues are the main reasons 
for the disparity. 

However, studies have also revealed the obvious strengths of 
this system in terms of its potential to cater to a larger number of 
students. Besides, the increased rate of enrolment in higher 
education predicted by population studies exposes the non- 
feasibility of a proportionate increase in the number. of 
institutions in the formal system. Thus, the non-formal sector 
remains the only viable solution to the demands for higher 
education. 


Vital Role in Higher Studies 

Distance education is known by more than one name, the 
most popular being correspondence to education. There are 
more than four lakh students enrolled in 34 Directorates of 
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correspondence education or little more than 12 per cent of total 
students enrolled in higher education, according to Dr. M. 
Mukhopadhyay. 

Three years ago, the much publicised New Education Policy 
favoured distance education as a concept; and non-formal 
system of education became a household phrase and a subject of 
much controversy. Few people however, remembered that the 
concept of distance education in India was not new, having been 
initiated way back in 1962 in the form of correspondence 
education in Delhi University. Yet it was only in 1987, when the 
Delhi University Correspondence Centre was celebrating its 
silver jubilee, that the first national workshop was held in the 
country to deliberate on various dimensions of planning and 
management of distance education. With 4.02 lakh students at 
present enrolled with 34 university directorates of distance/ 
correspondence education in the country, an overall assessment 
of the status of distance education can be an important guiding 
factor in making future projections. On the basis of the 
developments in the trends of enrolment in correspondence 
education in various universities, it is estimated that by the turn 
of the century, correspondence education would have more than 
32 per cent of the total students enrolled in higher education. 
Some studies have already been made on the pattern of 
performance of studies of correspondence education on the same 
curriculum and examination as the students of formal education 
offer. For instance, correspondence education students of Delhi 
University were found to have performed significantly better 
than their counterparts from the regular colleges in Delhi 
University in the years of 1983, 1984 and 1985. 


What is IGNOU? 

When the Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) 
came into being in September 1985 by an act of Parliament with a 
jurisdiction over the whole of India, it was expected to contribute 
to national development and among other things, "to promote 
and advancé the culture of the people of India and its human 
resources". It was intended to meet a range of educational and 
social needs, including the education for the socially 
disadvantaged groups like backward classes, women, etc. In its 
delivery system it aims to use full spectrum of the techniques of 
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distance education in all appropriate combinations depending on 
the identified target groups and needs and also to promote 
integration and democratic values. In the programme of action 
of NPE special emphasis has been laid on the proposed role and 
functions of the IGNOU as a national institution of distance 
learning. 

The distance education has entered a new phase. But the 
concept is not new to the developing world. It has been used for 
raising social awareness, educating people about their rights and 
reading out to those who have not had formal education and for 
intervening in areas like health or environment by using it as a 
means for conducting mass campaigns. It has had remarkable 
results. The main purpose is to help develop the kind of system 
which is self sustaining and based on appropriate technology. 
The open university integrates the use of broadcast, print and 
T.V. media with face to face instruction. 

In the devéloping countries, printed materials assumes greater 
importance and relegates audio-visual media to a supplementary 
role. The real potential of distance education lies in its use for 
training teachers while. they teach; with such an approach, 
distance education can be directed to improve the standard and 
quality of teaching in the formal sector, and thereby contributing 
to a general overall improvement. While on the one hand the 
number of illiterate people has been increasing steadily, on the 
other, the budget allocation for basic primary education has been 
correspondingly decreasing. The benefits of development are 
meaningless unless they provide the right to a decent life to the 
citizens and education also be seen as a right. It is hoped that 
with the establishment of the IGNOU which does not set out to 
reach education to those still illiterate, but seeks to help people 
already literate to improve their educational status. 

The Indira Gandhi National Open University is a new national 
endeavour to meet the challenge of education through distance 
learning. It is aiming at making higher education facilities 
accessible to a wider section of the population, offering a chance 
for continuing education to the adults and coordinating the 
future development of distance education in India. The IGNOU 
is the first institution which offers true national coverage for its 
type of learning. The courses'are developed to meet the 
identified needs and interests of a wide variety of potential 
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learners throughout India and is intended to fill in the gaps 
where no good quality training currently exists. The IGNOU 
aims to advance and disseminate: education through diverse 
means, including various communication technologies. Broadly 
its objectives are: 


—Providing opportunities for higher education to large 
segments of population particularly those whom access to 
the formal system if difficult or impossible. 

— Promoting the concept of distance learning in the country 
by coordinating and standardising the distance education 
system throughout the country. 

—to meet the growing need for continuing education for 
people at work and to provide opportunities for upgrading 
knowledge and skills. 


With a view to encouraging and strengthening distance 
education in the country, the IGNOU is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining educational standards in the 
system. (IGNOU Act 1985, para 4. p3). 

The IGNOU provides its courses through open learning 
allowing the student to study at the time, pace and place that 
suits the student best. Open learning breaks down the barriers 
that exist in the traditional education and training system. The 
first. important feature is that no formal qualifications are 
required to start most of its courses, particularly the 
undergraduate courses. These courses can be taken by almost 
anybody. No assumptions are made about previous education 
apart from the student having some basic knowledge and 
general abilities required to pursue the courses (and there are 
preparatory courses to help the student even to acquire the 
necessary knowledge in case it is needed). 

One can start and take as long as one likes to complete a 
course. This depends on the students’ own pattern without 
being forced in a particular direction by the teacher. All the 
materials in a course are carefully selected and prepared by 
professionals and it is ensured that the learning packages are of 
high quality; the student can be sure that he is getting the best. 
Unlike the traditional system, the modular approach allows one 
to gain credits for any particular course and accumulate these for 
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a specific degree programme in many possible combinations. 
The courses are delivered through multi media packages. A 
typical course contains printed text and lessons, audio and video 
tapes. Some of these courses will have practical kits. 

A major advantage of the IGNOU is its national coverage and 
its course delivery system will include regular broadcasting on 
national radio and television channels in near future. Students 
get support service from the university for their studies 
throughout India from the network of Regional Centres and the 
local study centre. The Indira Gandhi National Open University 
is what its name suggests it to be - a university open to everyone, 
it has no rigid admissions requirements. Its students are drawn 
from the widest spectrum of backgrounds, age groups and from 
wide geographical dispersion. The National perspective of the 
IGNOU is further strengthened due to its major role of 
coordinating the distance education in the country and 
determining the standards in such a system. Within the short 
period of its existence it has been able to provide the opportunity 
for higher education in such areas where the need was 
maximum. The enrolment figures when seen in the context of 
educational backwardness of States prove the validity of this 
claim. (Tables 8.1 and 8.2) 


Table 8.3 
Total Enrolment in Higher Education 
Years University Distance Total 
ts Education Enrolment 


and Colleges (Universities & 
Institutions) 


1 2 3 4 
1975-76 2426109 64210 2490319 
(97.4) (2.6) (100.0) 
1976-77 2431563 79718 2511281 
(96.8) (3.2) (100.0) 
1977-78 2564972 119163 2684135 
(95.6) (5.5) (100.0) 
1978-79 2618228 133459 2751687 
(95.1) (4.9) (100.0) 
1979-80 2648579 136699 2785278 
(95.1) (4.9) (100.0) 


(Contd.) 


| 
| 
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1 2 3 4 
1980-81 2752437 166428 2918865 
(94.3) (5.7) (100.0) 
1981-82 2952066 193691 3145757 
(93.8) (6.2) (100.0) 
1982-83 3133093 197555 3330648 
(94.1) (5.9) (100.0) 
1983-84 3307649 na. — 
1984-85 3404096 na. — 
1985-86 3570897 355090 3925987 
(91.0) (9.0) (100.0) 
1986-87 3681870 357791 4029661 
(91.1) (8.9) (100.0) 
1987,88 na. 402720 na 


The figures in the parenthesis indicate percentage. 
Source: Patriot, New Delhi, Monday, September 11, 1989. 


Table-8.4 
Enrolment in Distance Education (Region-wise) 
Years Southern Northern — Central & Eastern Total 
Region Region Western Region, 
Region 
1979-80 83307 42844 9072 1476 136699 
(60.9) (31.4) (6.6) (1.1) (100.0) 
1980-81 110038 41724 12809 1857 166428 
(66.1) (25.1) (7.7) (1.1) (100.0) 
1981-82 135922 42250 12765 2754 193691 
(70.2) (21.8) (6.6) (1.4) (100.0) 
1982-83 138294 42283 14615 2363 197555 
(70.0) (21.4) (7.4) (1.2) (100.0) 
1983-84 na na. na. na. na. 
1984-85 na. na. na. na. na. 
1985-86 265370 66146 21035 2592 355090 
(747) (18.6) (5.9) (0.7) (100.0) 
1986-87 255505 66378 22093 3814 357791 
(742) (18.6) (6.2) (1.1) (100.0) 
1987-88 288044 82441 23947 8318 402720 
(715) (20.5) (5.9) Q.1) (100.0) 


LLLLLLLLLLLÓÉLÁA——————————————————————— 


The figures in the parenthesis indicate percentage. 
Source: Partriot, New Delhi, Monday, September 11, 1989. 
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It is of significant interest that the cost of graduation through 
correspondence is less by more than 20 per cent of that of the 
formal students. Considering the total scenario of educational 
development, the compulsion of increasing participation rate, 
both as a requirement of national development as well as to 
satisfy the aspirations of the students community, pressure on 
higher education is bound to build continuously. There seems 
no way that the formal institution in India can satisfy this 
growing need. Therefore, distance education has very high 
potential to emerge as a vaible alternative. But it cannot afford to 
offer poor quality education to one-third of the students likely to 
be enrolled in this sector. 

The intended academic activities of the University can be 
broadly classified into short term and long term programmes at 
the graduate and under-graduate levels, continuing and 
extension education and research. Both by virtues of its stage of 
growth and by the necessities imposed by the qualitative and 
quantitative limitations of its initial complement of staff; though 
the University embarked on the provision of a wide range of 
courses besides its under-graduate programme, as at present, the 
extension education activities are existing on a very limited scale. 

The IGNOU is a full fledged University granting degrees but 
unlike conventional institutions the students learn, through the 
multimedia course packages rather than being taught in the 
regular class rooms. They work at home using texts supplied by 
the University through the post, and with the aid of the audio 
and video programmes available in the study centre which very 
shortly will be supplemented by television and radio 
programmes to be transmitted by the AIR and Doordarshan. 
Many courses also include residential contact programme held in 
various Regional Centre. As can be seen from figure (2) the 
student is the focus of the IGNOU's learning system. 

The insistence on high standards, academic or otherwise is 
probably the most important factor in the success and survival of 
the open university. It counts not only in the high academic 
quality, production of course texts and multi-media course 
package and its presentation but also in the insistence that such 
material should be prepared more for the learner than other 
academics. For IGNOU the student is the focus for its 
programme preparation and implementation. The emphasis on 
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the targeting of the programmes and the caring attitude towards 
students is a striking feature of the Open University. The 
remoteness and wide variety of the background of its student 
could easily lead to a complete ignoring of the needs of a section 
of the student population or bias towards a particular group. 
While in practice due to conscious effort these features are 
leading to an insistence on providing for the learners which in 
the long run could be an example for all universities. 

The functioning and operational system can be represented by 
the diagram in Figures. The figure outlines the operations 
involved in the development as well as the delivery of the 
academic programmes. The academic programmes of the 
university undergo the following main stages before these reach 
the students: 


Stage I Stage II Stage III Stage IV 
Identification — Development — Production — Delivery. 


In the second and the third stages of development and 
production the multimedia study packages are created and 
produced in the form of text, audio and video materials and in 
some cases it includes experiment kits too. The development of 
these study materials are done by the academics from the schools 
of studies with relevant import from the Communication 
Division for the audio-visual component Distance Education is 
poised for a great leap in India. 

As a concept, distance education is valid in India. Where the 
literacy level is 36.6 per cent. A vast majority of the country’s 
population lies beyond the realm of formal education. Those 


who live in remote village or tribal areas are still beyond the 


reach of formal education. The dropout rate in these areas is also 
very high. By the turn of the century, India would have 
approximately 11 million youths in the age group of 18 to 23 
years. By design or social compulsions a growth of demand for 
higher education upto to 10 to 15 per cent would leave the 
conventional infrastructure totally vulnerable and inadequate. 
India would not be able to deny the opportunities of education 
nor can it afford to offer in the present form. India has to look 
for an alternative. Distance education offers a far more effective 
alternative with economy of scale which is so very necessary for 
the education that is steadily loosing budgetary allocation. 
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Distance education in India is hence a compulsion even, if it is 
not a choice. And it has a great future in India, not merely 
because of its enormous capability to absorb number, but also 
because it has attributes of flexibility, openness and economy of 
scale that is not available in the formal system. 

The distance learning programmes aim at educating those 
who for one reason or the other are not able to join a college or 
university. It is respdnsive to the needs of the people and the 
challenges before the society. Education is the most vital 
resource material for development. More than a social and 
moral imperative. It has become an economic necessity too. The 
educational needs of the heterogenous groups have to respond to 
the changed situation. An information explosion has taken place 
in the world as a result of educational technology. A well 
designed distance education can promote quality, influence, the 
high learning and democratise the system of education. The 
mass media can widen the frontiers of education, supplement by 
face to face interaction and its effect is also tremendous. The 
limitation, however, lower is that it remains largely a one way 
communication. There is little involvement or feedback. Ways 
should be found that a two-way dialogue can be established in 
Our innovative mass media system. 

There has been and still is a great emphasis on formal degrees 
and certificates in our social set up. The distance education 
Programme have to be more practical. Once a candidate 
acquires a degree through the distance education, how does this 
candidate compare with others in terms of quality, job 
replacement and other opportunities for acquiring higher 
education. There is an urgent need to make education job 
oriented either through formal education or informal education 
or distance education. Distance education programmes can be 
made relevant to get the basic skills. Later a candidate can 
continue to innovate skills and get a raise. Distance education is 
a good device because it helps the student to further his job 
Prospects without incurring any additional expenditure in 
joining a university. This is as a result of the electronic media as 
the software can be distributed via the satellites, audio-visuals 
etc, One can get the benefit of almost a class room. Moreover, 
one can hire the best teachers to cater to the needs of a very wide 
variety of students. 
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The IGNOU as a whole is an innovation in the area of distance 
education in the country. It is looked upon as a hew hope in 
educating millions. All the open universities in the country will 
be brought in a single network. They will share cach other's 
course material They will be free to translate in the local 
language. The Commonwealth of learning also has the same 
objective. The advantage of the open university system is that a 
student is free to join any course of his choice. In a pool of open 
learning a large number of courses are available. The IGNOU is 
slowly moving in the direction to teach through computers. 
After going through the study material if a student ha$ some 
doubts in his mind, he can go to the study centre and make use 
of the computer. It will answer all the doubts. There is.a great 
challenge before the educational planners and other social 
scientists to make use of the opportunity. The potential of 
distance education is there but the application part remains to be 
seen. The first open university was started in Britain in 1969. 
India in recent past has taken a great leap in the field of distance 
education by establishing its first open university in 1982 in 
Andhra Pradesh. At the national level, the idea of setting up the 
National Open University was revived in 1984. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi in his first broadcast, to the nation in 
January 1985, announced the establishment of a national open 
university as part of new educational policy. On September 20 
1985, by an act of Parliament, Indira Gandhi National Open 


University came into being. 


IGNOU Net work with More Universities 

With the aim to take education to the remotest corner of the 
country, the IGNOU has envisaged a net work arrangement with 
other open universities, to pool resources and programmes. 
From 1990 the IGNOU plans to launch its technology courses in a 
big way. Starting with B.Sc. and computer application it will 
move on to engineering and special technology courses. The 
IGNOU will be collaborating as well as drawing extensively 
from the International Technology University started in Paris 
with funding from UNESCO. WO 

Under this network, materials are made available to each 
University and a student of one University is free to pursue a 
course of study from another university. The network 
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arrangement, now among the open universities of Andhra 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Maharashtra and IGNOU, is a 
consortium of educational resources. If one university has good 
_quality materials and programme of any course, it is offered to 
other universities so that time and money are saved. 
Accreditation Council would be set up to examine the material 
produced by any university for quality so that it could be 
recommended for use by others. Referring to the open 
universities at international coordinates, it is learnt, UNESCO, 
World Bank and Asian Development Bank have shown keen 
interest in rendering assistance. The Commonwealth of Learning 
in Canada and IGNOU are jointly producing a programme on 
industrial training. The basic idea is to set up joint courses and 
to make experts available within the Commonwealth. There are 
11 full fledged open universities in the Commonwealth 
countries. There has been a rising demand to institute 
educational facilities for non-resident Indians (NRIs) abroad. 
The IGNOU is planning to set up study centres in several 
countries in the Middle East. 

Though a full engineering course is for four years at IGNOU 
students wanting to stop at the end of a year of study can get a 
diploma. They can also break off at the end of two or three years 
and get a degree/diploma in recognition of the years they have 
put in. Though a full term water management and technology 
course will be of four years, capsule courses of four to six weeks 
are proposed for farmers. These technology courses will be 
particularly useful for those who have graduated from 
polytechnics and aspire for greater academic recognition as well 
as skill. Presently, students from polytechnics can only do the 
AMIE engineering courses privately. But these courses do not 
give practical training. 

The IGNOU has 53,000 students who are engaged for various 
degree and:diploma courses. Another 57,000 are enrolled at the 
Andhra Open University, Rajasthan Open University and 
Maharashtra Open University. Though an Open University has 
also started in Bihar, so far it exists only in name. In the Eighth 
Plan, an additional one million students are expected to seek 
enrolment in the Open Universities. The existing mainline 
Universities are full, and with resources being limited, it is 
unlikely that more colleges will be started. It is hoped that in 
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five to ten years, there will be at least 100 courses available to the 
network. 

Distances and diverse language of the country being a major 
problem of distance education, the networking will enable the 
Universities to draw from each other’s courses and translate 
them into languages of the region. Maharashtra and Andhra 
Pradesh are already drawing from the course material available 
with the IGNOU. At present the IGNOU is functioning from 
seven centres in South and Central: Delhi. The permanent 
building of the IGNOU would take shape on a 150 acre plot/of 
land in Maidan Garhi village in South Delhi. Of the total area, 50 
acres would be set aside for afforestation. Hindustan Prefab, a 
public sector organisation has undertaken the construction work 
and has already built large warehouses for storing books and 
other educational materials. Their permanent structure is 
expected to be completed in the Eighth Plan period 

It is high time that the progress and achievement in the field 
of “distance education” be subjected to some detailed assessment 
on the basis of certain well recognised parameters in the fields in 
which IGNOU claimed excellence and in the context of the aims 
and ideals which it was supposed to fulfil. The IGNOU had with 
the approval of the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
framed its targets in various disciplines and set for itself certain 
goals along with the dates which IGNOU expected to achieve. It 
was supposed to adhere to those date-lines unless there were 
sufficient reasons to the contrary. The IGNOU Act said that its 
annual report had to be placed before Parliament for scrutiny by 
the Members of Parliament. 

Courses originally identified in the project report were 
Management and Computers but some of the courses which 
were in the schedule were Bachelor Courses in science, 
engineering and computers while a few courses have started as 
per schedule some of the more vocation-oriented programme 
have been deferred for reasons which are not clear. One must 
consider that the initial difficulties in starting any institution are 
immense and some of these may not be fully anticipated. But 
right from the very start, the IGNOU had no short of funds and 
in fact, in the first three years the IGNOU was unable to utilise 
the money provided for in the budget and the funds were 


surrendered. 
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Moreover, the Ministry and successive Ministers have been 
rather generous in giving more than a free hand to the University 
in managing its affairs. 

The strange thing is that courses of science, engineering and 
computers have been "casualties". This must follow a close 
analysis of the reasons for such failure and also an assessment of 
future prospects. It needs to be examined whether it was at all 
wise or prudent to select such programmes in the initial stages or 
whether such programmes can at all be executed "through the 
medium of distance education", because of the peculiar 
conditions like the size and density of the country, or perhaps 
these courses could have been started as a pilot courses so that in 
case the experiment failed one must choose courses taking into 
account of the prevailing conditions or limitations of situational 
factors. 

If none of the Open Universities in Asia either of these 
programmes have been attempted so far, to begin with, simpler 
courses should have been organised and courses like science, 
engineering and .computers which normally were not easily 
assimilated through distance learning methods be deferred till 
experience had been gained in respect of some of the simpler 
programmes. 

More so as these programmes envisaged a careful spread of 
infrastructural facilities of laboratories and computers and 
computer rooms which could not be easily housed in the study 
centres envisaged in the scheme of the IGNOU with limited 
facilities available only for two-three houses on working days 
and on Sundays. Once this high profile course was taken up, it 
was incumbent on the authorities to ensure that the academics 
selected to execute these courses were chosen with due regard to 
their competence, experience in the field, qualification, 
commitment and dedication. It was necessary to ensure that the 
Directors selected to execute these rather difficult and innovative 
programmes were equal to the magnitude of the tasks ahead of 
them and were made accountable for the successful 
implementation of these programmes. But just the opposite 
happened. The IGNOU has become a heaven for retired people- 
with no accountability. 
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Instruments of Social Change 


Chapter 9 
Child Education Lopsided 


Pre-school education hampers the all-round development of the 
child. For pre-school child, health, nutrition, recreation and 
speech development are essential which should take place in the 
family and the neighbourhood rather than in a “prison called 
nursery school or kindergarten". The kindergarten system of 
teaching means a system of education through materials and 
such other items which could engage the minds of children, 
especially those below five years of age. The system is divided 
into two phases - the LKG. or lower kindergarten and the 
U.KG. or the upper kindergarten. Teaching mostly depends on 
playing materials and articles which would captivate the 
attention of children, such as the pictorial books and toys. 

The children in the L.K.G. group are mostly between two and 
a half and four years. For these children, such materials must be 
provided in the schools which are meant both for playing and 
learning. They learn the name of things, colours, shapes and also 
the method of counting. Besides, they are taught drawing, 
painting, paper cutting and folding, using plasticine - clay for 
making animals, birds and things of their own imagination. 
They are taught to use small empty boxes to make items out of 
them. Every child has a certain amount of imagination and 
creativity. This power in the child should be observed, 
recognised and proper guidance should be given. Story books 
with lots of pictures are sources of enjoyment for the child. 
Games are essential which keep the children occupied for hours 
together. Both indoor and outdoor game should be played. 

By the time children reach the UKG level, they would have 
learnt about many things. At this stage, they should be 
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introduced to alphabet charts, number charts, counting process, 
drawing straight lines, zig-zag forms, curves and other shapes. 
They should also be taught to read and write words and 
senteace. Number and figure works with their definite meanings 
upto hundred, small additions, substractions, etc. are also taught. 
While playing attention to teaching and developing the mental 
faculty of the children, it should be borne in mind that a 
congenial atmosphere is a very vital requirement. The 
classrooms where children spend most of their time must be kept 
clean and tidy. The health of a child is the first and foremost 
requirement. Children are not born dull, all children have some 
degree of intelligence. Children should be moulded in such a 
manner that in the later years they can be self-sufficient. 

These days, it is alarmingly familiar sight - infants, barely able 
to carry their heavy school bags, making for the neighbourhood 
nursery school under the watchful eyes of their parents. Back 
home after at least six hours of struggling with the three R's. 
cramped i an alien environment surrounded by strangers and 
made to repeat nursery rhyms in an unfamiliar language, these 
children complain of headaches and eye-sight problems, their 
tiny fingers can barely hold the pencil, they are forced to wield 
while they are pressured to stand before fond guests and exhibit 
their incredible abilities to recite: “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep ..." 
accurately. 

For these children caught as they are in a whirlpool of 
parental aspirations and societal goals, the battle to succeed has 
ended before it could really begin. In the opinion of most 
educationists concerned about the quality of pre-and primary 
School education, the children burn out by the sixth standard and 
are unable to cope with the further demands our education 
system makes on them. Over the last decade or so, there has 
been a virtual boom in pre-school - whether they go by the name 
of montessorie, or lower or upper kindergartens, nurseries, etc. 
At first primarily concerned with providing creche facilities to 
working parents, the pre-schools soon evolved into places where 
instruction was imparted to Prepare children for primary school 
admissions. ` 

Madame Montessorie, after whom this methods of teaching is 
named, invented this brilliant idea to keep the orphaned children 
of the second world war engaged. From then on such 
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organisations have been growing and in many countries, not 
only orphans but other children too are exposed to this method 
of teaching. But given the immense pressure on admission to 
primary schools, knowledge of reading, writing or reciting a few 
rhymes is considered a major asset. At the kindergarten, 
organising extra-curricular activities such as holding annual day 
celebrations, fancy dress competitions, dramas, picnics, are as 
important as academic curriculum. 

The latent talents of the children are brought out vividly on 
such occasions. Participation of the children in such activities are 
sources of joy for all, the teachers, the students and the audience, 
who are none other than the parents themselves. There can be 
no greater joy for a parent to see his child performing, attired in 
colourful costumes or receiving distinctions and applause. 

But to-day, parents are compelled to admit their children at 
the age of 2 to 3 in schools because all the schools will admit the 
child only at that age and not later. These schools have fixed up 
syllabus, text books, work books for the nursery and K.G. classes 
and formal education of a child starts at that young age, and that 
too in English which also means a child in India starts with two 
languages at the very nursery stage. Parents should be educated. 
They should not expect any type of formal education in nursery 
schools and at the same time they should not admit their 
children in any school which starts formal education before the 
age of five. What goes on in the name of pre-school education in 
most nursery schools whether they are run by established private 
schools, Government schools or teaching shops is nothing but 
cruelty to children. Pre-school education has become a status 
symbol which has helped the parents to get rid of their children 
but has not helped in their development. The nurseries were 
started to take care of children of working mothers. If they are 
run properly both children and parents would be benefitted. 

Thus we are witnessing almost a revolution these days in the 
field of early childhood education. But these nursery and pre- 
school institutions cover only a fraction of the children, coming 
mainly from the privileged groups in `: urban areas. This for..: 
of education is still a dream for the rural and the disadvantaged 
groups - comprising the majority of our population. Early 
childhood education had received recognition in the West long 
ago. The nature and relevance of the existing pre-school centres 
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have been questioned by experts. Most of our early childhood 
educational institutions have been modelled after Western 
designs and are unsuited to our local needs. They use expensive 
tools and materials unfamiliar to our children. Moreover, these 
institutions usually need highly trained teachers to run 
-sophisticated programmes. Naturally, our early childhood 
education is plagued with the problems of cost, accessibility and 
socio-cultural relevance. 

Most Asian countries have integrated pre-school education 
with other development projects, usually in the areas of health, 
family planning, community development and cultural activities 
in order to make early childhood education available to a broad 
segment of the population In several countries, the main 
objective of the home-based approach is to give children from 

. disadvantaged areas and groups a chance to survive and to excel 
in school. But this approach emphases a broader concept of 
childhood development. Schooling should also ensure the 
child's physical, social and moral development. Most of this 
training can best be imparted at home by family members. The 
most crucial aspect of this approach is the training of mothers. 
The training is simple and applicable to what is available in the 
home and lays emphasis on an efficient use of available 
materials. Home-based schools are most beneficial when formal 
schools are not available or they can not be availed of by the 
children of the vast majority of the poor and the rural 
population. 

Cribbed, cabined and confined, the primary school children 
are also chocked in our schools, This is due to our overwhelming 
enthusiasm and misguided attempts to teach them everything 
we, the adults, feel is important. The mushrooming of English 
medium primary schools in the wake of the over-riding 
obsession of parents to send their children to some public schools 
or the other and the state's inability to thwart the increasing 
commercialism in education has caused enough damage to the 
children of our country. Curiosity which is characteristics of a 
child should be kept alive and harnessed for educational growth. 
The main thrust in the curriculum should be that the child is 
taught how to learn rather than what to learn, he perceives 
knowledge as a single whole with multiple manifestitations and 
learn to anticipate its direction play forms the principal means of 
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learning. No homework and no need for textbooks should be 
devised and model learning schemes prepared for circulation. 
Every effort should be made to reduce the huge burden of books. 
Young boys and girls have to carry to their schools everyday. 
Most of the time these children are not only under a bulky load 
of books but also under the fear of being punished for not doing 
their heavy home homework. The fate of today’s children have 
gone unnoticed by all. It is nothing but in-human for those to 
have continued enforcing a study course for young students 
which involves their carrying about three dozens of text and 
exercise books, besides things like geometry box, tiffin box and a 
water bottle, everday to school. At most schools there is no 
proper time table for the teaching of various subjects. The result 
is that a child has to carry books of all the subjects because he 
may be punished for not doing so. It is inhuman also for these 
principals and teachers who can reduce the donkey's load on the 
children by devising some systematic teaching methods but 
seldom care to do so. The result is: that the children not only in 
public schools, but also in Government and Municipal ones 
continue to suffer immensely both physically and mentally. 

A survey conducted by a local newspaper reveals the terrc 
and fear under which the majority of the children live because of 
the dozens of books they have to study and heavy homework 
they have to do. No wonder they do not have any time to play 
and bloom. In school there are tests and at home homework 
Teachers scold young ones in school and ‘parents at home. It is 
surprising that those who plan educational policies and those 
who plan the curriculum for children are not all aware of. their 
agony and suffering. Is it because they are not qualified for the 
work they do and have usurped it by manipulation? As a 
primary school teacher said, ^ it is a tragedy that those at the 
NCERT who write books for children are professors in 
universities and hardly know anything about the children, their 
psychology and the environment they need.” The majority of 
the students in schools are under so much pressure to study 
meaningless books and to score 90 per cent marks that all their 
natural talent is destroyed and they grow with serious defects in 
their physical and mental personality. Why can't the 
Government which can go to the extent of amending the 
Constitution to introduce Panahayati Raj at least reduce the load 
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on the students and plan the curriculum for them in such a way 
that they are able to play and grow ina healthy way? 


All Work And No Play 


The child who “trudges to school sweating and panting like a 
Coolie with a heavy load”, has become the focal point of our 
education system. The “over burdened school child” reflects are 
growing concern that the child is Oppressed by “too much 

“information, too many facts, too many textbooks and too many 
subjects’. The normal Indian child is burnt out by very 
conscious and deliberate processes, which could have been 
avoided by the time he reaches, grade three. By then he has been 
Socialised into an education culture which does not like 
innovativeness and individuality, a system which has no room 
for enquiry. The system really kills children, that is, if you 
consider imagination, curiosity and a desire to manipulate reality 
and interact with the world basic characteristics of learning. 

In fact, the present education System - which remains 
unchanged. since the days of Macaulay - starts the free 
development of children and orients them mainly to 
examinations and marks. Instead-of encouraging students to use 
libraries, explore their environment and think creatively, it forces 
them to depend heavily on textbooks, copious notes and learning 
by rote. Teachers too are caught in the same trap. They have to 
complete an ever-increasing syllabi, teach an oversized class and 
cope with examination -fever. All this has reduced education to 
an unimaginative, mechanical Process for both teachers and 
Students. And a powerful tool which can be used for 
development has grown into a serious impediment to mental 
independence. “It is a matter of common observation that 
children come to school with spontaneity, insatiable curiosity, 
free expression and imagination. These diminish as they proceed 
through school largely due to the pressure.to confirm and adopt 
to standardisation”. 

According to an NCERT survey (which is based on 
information from only seven States excluding Kerala and West 
Bengal where the literacv levels are among the highest), an 
average school day lasts approximately six hours. The 
curriculum areas range from seven to ten at all levels of 
Schooling and of these between six and nine are followed up 
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with an examination. A clear preferendal bias in terms of time 
allotment and weightage is evidenced in favour of the five 
compulsory subjects (mother tongue, English, Mathematics, 
Science and Social Studies). Creative skills, physical 
development, teaching of a third language and Socially Useful 
and Productive Work (SUPW) are relegated to a lower level 
priority. 

Another survey by the same agency offers shocking statistics 
on allotment of homework. In addition to six hours of schooling, 
a IXth standard student spends as many as four hours everyday 
on home assignments which are basically book - related and 
mechanical reproduction of answers and, therefore, not 
conducive to reflection and self study. 

The. objective of education in the modern world is the 
development of intellectual skills like thinking, planning and 
imagination, achieving social skills like competition, cooperation, 
endurance and emotional maturity besides psycho-motor skills 
and.abilities like grip, coordination strength etc. In this respect, 
educational objectives and processes “have a great impact on 
physical. education. The scholarly learning which the students 
acquire in the classrooms can have tremendous relevance and 
impact in the playground. It is quite clear that every child , 
entering the playground considers itself consciously or 
unconsciously as a separate and individualised entity during 
every moment of play. The playground can be described as a 
miniature classroom where many of the educational processes 
are going on to achieve skills performance and character traits 
through play interaction, The playfield is an open laboratory 
which does not have physical boundaries. Here, the sky is the 
limit. The playground activities rightly inspire many young ones 
to fight in a healthy manner to achieve victory and also achieve 
the aims of the playfields thereby correlating the educational 
goal with that of physical education. 

Development of personality and character should be given a 
priority over academic brilliance. In the initial years of 
schooling, teachers engaged children more in game which 
involved physical action, alertness, curiosity, observation and at 
the same time provided fun. In fact the child was admitted to 
school only at the age of five and never at three as is done now, 
since any serious study begins only after seven. Self-discipline is 
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the main ingredient to facilitate the growth and flowering of the 
individual. This is the aim of proper education. There was more 
of singing and stories were told, stories with some moral behind 
them - not to be greedy, be sincere, be honest. The child was 
allowed to enjoy childhood without any hurdles undoubtedly. 


Inculcating Right Values 

Our system has failed either to impart any value awareness at 
all or to enable us to approximate our life pattern to the value 
system we receive. The ultimate goal of all education is to help 
unfold our consciousness through learning, discipline, devotion 
and value formation. As Piaget says education should enable the 
child to move from “egocentric centring” upon self to 
decentering of activity leading to the formation of a harmonious 
and reciprocal human relationship. One of the promised 
programmes in the New Education Policy, is the introduction of 
a value - based system of education in the country. The policy 
document refers to the “progressive erosion of value and the 
resultant pollution of public life". It hopes that “a coherent and 
operationally viable value system would be inculcated through 
educational processes based upon rationality and a scientific and 
moral approach to life". However, the New Education Policy 
does not outline any visible plan of action or suggest a 
methodology. In fact, the policy mentions only social value like 
patriotism, secularism, peace and so on and is silent on the more 
fundamental spiritual and moral one without which social values 
can not be sustained. 

What are the practical ways in which value education can be 
undertaken during the first eight years of a child's educational 
career? The most common practice adopted in Indian school is 
to teach moral education. Spiritual and moral values can not be 
taught with text books, blackboard and chalk pieces. Tagore 
wrote: “I consider moral instruction utter waste of time and 
effort and I am frightened that good people should be so keen on 
it. It is as futile as it is disagreeable and I can not think of 
anything that does more harm to society". Value education 

. Should take place as an integral part of general instruction to 
children. 
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Children need constant encouragement from parents and 
elders. Loving parents and understanding teachers are a great 
source of encouragement. Freedom in learning is essential. In 
order that a child develops a sense of achievement, parents 
should let the child solve questions or problems on his own. 
Once a mistake is committed parents should correct it and 
encourage, the child to proceed further. This will encourage self- 
confidence in the child. Parents should capitalise the positive 
points in a child. A father should praise a child for his 
achievements. Appreciation should be spontaneous and sincere. 
Derogatory remarks must: be avoided. Rewards serve as a 
motivating factor, but it should not be in material things only. It 
can be a trip to the museum, Zoo or a place where the whole 
family can exchange ideas and communicate better. A pat on the 
shoulder, a kiss, an appreciative hug or mere affectionate words 
can do a miracle. 

Teaching of religion is often mistaken for value education, 
Though religion unfolds value perceptions teaching of religion in 
schools is looked down upon as a wasteful activity detrimental 
to the free development of the child’s personality. Article 28 of 
our ‘Constitution prohibits religious instruction in educational 
institutions wholly maintained out of State funds. Does it mean 
that children in their early stages of development should be 
isolated from the influence of religion? Religious values 
comprise almost all human values. As such there is no harm if 
they can be brought to the attention of children without 
presenting them as dogmas and rigid creeds. Teaching of 
religion should not degenerate into propaganda or imparting of 
superstition. In the hands of teachers with no religious or 
sectarian prejudices, religious instruction can assume noble 
strength and can be an effective way of important values. What 
can be more rewarding for a child learning the teachings of the 
Buddha or Christ? Value instruction becomes meaningful only if 
the teacher himself assimilates and practices what he teaches in 
his own life. One of the distortions that menaces our education 
system today is the presence of teachers who by their living 
example confuse and distort the value formation of students. 
The parents have a role in preserving and enhancing the values 
the children assimilate through education. Unless parents play 
this complementary role, whatever value signals the children 
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receive from schools would be wasted away. Many schools in 
fact change the syllabus every year so that they are not drowned 
down or worse they insist on a large number of books, many of 
which are not used at all. Parents by and large suffer in’ silence 
for fear of repression and to some extent from a sense of 
helplessness. The school management of over 240 public schools- 
in Delhi, increased tuition fees to meet the hike in teachers 
salaries under the Fourth Pay:Commission. All parents face 
innumerable problems in sending their children to public schools 
in Delhi. 


Municipal Education System 


Pre-education is the name of the game in which crores of 
rupees thrown up by the tax payers are being swallowed by the 
education department that does not appear to be producing 
results. The recently declared class 10 results of the Directorate 
of Education, Delhi Administration, showed a drop of 12.5 per 
cent in the pass percentage in government schools - 54.2 per cent 
against last year's 66.7. .In sharp contrast, the pass percentage in 
non-government schools was 75.2 per cent. On an average, 65 to 
70 per cent of students taking the class 12 examination clear the 
examination whereas most public schools (private of course) 
boast of a 100 per cent result. A mere three to 30 per cent 
manage a first division, as opposed to 65 per cent from public 
Schools. The only exceptions to the rule is the Model schools that 
are run on slightly different lines. 

Yet a handsome budget of Rs. 35 crores with the Directorate of 
Education, Delhi Administration for a total of 855 schools from 
Class VI upward (primary education is under Municipal 
Corporation), with 5,85,000 students on the rolls implies an 
expense of over Rs. 500 per child. Why then is his education 
substandard? Teachers in the Government runs schools are 
ostensibly present and busy with tuition at home or with a side 
business, while children whose interest in studies and attendance 
progressively dwindles, are promoted to the next class without 
knowing the syllabus. In the private schools, perhaps 85 per cent 
of the fees per child goes towards teachers’ salaries. In 
Government schools nealy 95 per cent of the expense per child is 
absorbed by salaries of teachers and other staff. The ratio of 
expense per child thus falls down. 
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Why do teachers in public schools appear to get better results, 

despite the fact that their government school counterparts often 
have better service conditions, “Strong accountability” sums up, 
according to an expert. Once appointed, even on probation, a 
government teacher is secured as nobody in the Department of 
Education bothers to get a three-monthly report on his 
performance, from the Principal. In the government-run schools, 
working hours are fixed, while at private institutions teachers are 
expected to stay after school for extra work like choosing books 
from a fair or preparing students fora competition. The role of 
the principal in government school has been so marginalised that 
he is left without a voice in affairs of the school. Always matters 
are settled above the principal's head, so that his authority is 
minimised. Provident, Fund and LTC advance are settled at the 
zonal level. Crossing the “efficiency bar” - is also settled at zonal 
or district level. These powers should be with the Principals. 
Powers to stop increments if three warnings have been issued to 
a teacher or to give a double increment as an incentive, are being 
demanded. 
, The situation of teachers overriding the principal's authority 
by seeking a transfer should be remedial by giving principals a 
direct say in the matter. Some kind of decentralisation with 
built-in responsibility would be needed so that principals play a 
role in choosing their teachers - one good in English literature 
and the other good in English grammar in case of appointing two 
teachers in English subject. 

The children coming to these schools are not chosen. They are 
simply hearded into schools depending on the area they live in 
or the primary school they have been to. They are average and 
will remain average. But once they are in school, they must be 
educated in true sense of the word in the midst of dust in the 
corner of the classroom, with rove s bane pte 
windowpanes and plasters. m prevails as out 
the 20 odd eene Pes diu are ic sion. In the corridor, a 
few students take seriously to the task of boring holes in the wall 
with ballpoint pens. Nobody stops them. Others move out of 
school, making obsecure gestures and noises at the sight of girls 
and banging their fist against parked vehicles of any kind. This 
is where the challenge lies! | 
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English medium education was once confined to the elite, now 
it is sought after by the poorest of the poor. Asa result, children, 
especially those hailing from the lower socio-economic strata of 
the society, get lost in the wide cultural disparities and socio- 
economic contradictions which exist between their homes and 


school environments. In recent times, the craze for English 


medium education has been on the rise. In fact, starting from the 
metropolitan areas, this craze has filtered down to medium sized 
towns and further down to mofussil areas. There is great need to 
teach the child’s mother tongue in all English medium schools. 
The child's knowledge and skills in the second language will not 
adequately develop unless the ingredients of his mother tongue 
are properly formed, refined and strengthened. 

In 1961, Prime Minister Pandit. Nehru called together a 
meeting of- educationists and explained that for national 
integration, it was desirable that in all secondary schools in the 
country, the students should learn the mother tongue (or the 
regional language), English and Hindi. Most of the invitees 
stated convincingly, that this would be adding one more subject 
to the already existing heavy load of study and for the students 
in the non-Hindi speaking areas, this would involved the study 
of Hindi in a script which is new to them. Then the Prime 
Minister proposed that in the Hindi speaking areas, the pupils 
should learn one of the South Indian languages in addition to 
English and Hindi. A few years after this meeting Dr. Thiruguna 
Sen became the Minister for Education. He had serious doubts 
about the working of the three language formula in the Hindi 
speaking areas. His investigations showed that very few schools 
in the North were teaching a South Indian language and for them 
it was only a two language scheme. 

Several complaints regarding steep hike in fees and 
discrimination against students, against 17 public schools in 
Delhi are currently under investigation. The minister of state for 
industrial development said the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission (MRTPC) is empowered to take 
action against the erring schools. 

The complaints included unjustified increase in tuition fee 
(Apeejay School, Delhi) manipulation of prices of imparting 
education (Modern Public School, Greenfields Public School, St. 
Michael's School, DAV Public School, Bal Mandir Public Nursery 
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School, all ir Delhi) and forcing students to buy uniform from 
pog itself (Modern New Delhi Public School), the minister 
said. 

The minister said the other complaints were misrepresentation 
regarding recognition of school (Florence Public School, Delhi, 
Remal Public Secondary School, Delhi), misrepresentation about 
the quality of education (Sunhill Public School, New Delhi) and 
manipulation of prices (St. Francis de Sales Sr. Secondary School, 
New Delhi). 

Complaints of steep increase in fees were received against 
Ahlcon Public School, Delhi, Oxford Public School, Delhi, Hill 
Grove Public School, Delhi and Hans Raj Smarak School. One 
representation against Nutan Vidya Mandir Senior Secondary 
School was on manipulation of prices of imparting education 
and another against Senior Cambridge School, New Delhi, on 
discrimination against students, the minister added. 


School Under Delhi Administration 

Education has become the most difficult task in Delhi. Parents 
have to work very hard to get their children admitted to good 
schools. Public Schools in Delhi charge very high fees and 
donation too at the time of admission. The Central Government 
has not been interferring in the functioning of these schools. 
Until recently it is astonishing that on the one hand parents are 
trying to provide education for everyone and on the other 
schools are not willing to impart education to the needy. Schools 
have become business and they function as large commercial 
establishments under the guidance of some influential 
industrialists or political heavy-weights. The standard of 
education in government schools has not been maintained as it 
should have been. That is why parents have to get their children 
admitted to public schools. 

In government schools teachers do not take pains to educate 
students. Instead, they demand higher wages all the time. It is 
high time the Central Government looks into the matter and 
stops the malpractices adopted by public schools while 
admitting children. Government should fix the tuition fees and 
donation should be stopped at all levels. 

At the same time, the government should also look into the 
functioning of government-run schools and take steps to bring 
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the educational standard at par with public schools. You will be 
surprised to find very little furniture that the government schools 
have and that too mostly are broken. It shows that either the 
school authorities are short of funds or the funds provided for 
the purpose are diverted to other areas. How painful and 
difficult it is that students are being taught in tents throughout 
the whole year. 

Teachers in government schools are found busy gossiping 
with their colleagues, further students’ copies are not even 
checked properly by the class teachers. If there is no check at 
home, then students would never do well in the examination. If 
this type of educational system is allowed to continue the 
purpose of education will be ruined at the primary stage and the 
future of the present generation and the country can never be the 
same. 

The Comptroller and ‘Auditor General has criticised lack of 
educational facilities in resettlement colonies in Delhi and under- 
utilisation of funds-earmarked for the purpose. In his report on 
“Delhi Administration” released on May 11, 1989, he has pointed 
out that out of a provision of Rs. 245.79 crores made for opening 
of new schools and providing necessary infrastructure during 
1980-81 to 1987-88. Rs. 17.99 crores remained unspent. Against 
the target of opening 115 middle schools during the sixth plan, 
only 61 schools were opened, resulting in a shortfall of 47 per 
cent. Educational facilities in resettlement colonies/slum areas 
were far below urban areas. As many as 50 schools were being 
run in tents and another 120 partly in tents exposing the 
students to bad weather. Furnitures in the new schools were also 
inadequate. A sum of Rs. 3.01 crores paid during 1981-82 to 
1986-87 was blocked with Delhi Development Authority as 
possession of 21 sites was not handed over. There was no system 
of monitoring the implementation or evaluation of the scheme in 
the Directorate of Education. 

Equipment costing Rs. 1.30 lakhs was purchased during 1978- 
79 and 1979-80 by the Science-cum-Central Workshop of the 
Directorate of Education for imparting practical training in 
vocational and socially useful productive work subjects. They 
have not been used for over eight years. A part of the three- 
storeyed building of a school, on which Rs. 33.26 lakh had been 
paid to a contractor, collapsed in July 1983. The Chief Engineer, 
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Public Works Department, recommended in May 1987 thatthe 
entire building be demolished and reconstructed. Final decision 
was yet to be taken by Delhi Administration. 


Private Nursery Schools in Delhi 

In the metropolitan cities and particularly in Delhi, private 
nursery schools are little more than teaching shops. These 
nursery schools will soon come under the strict provisions of the 
Delhi School Education (Amendment) Act. The proposed 
amendment has aroused mixed reactions among nursery school 
owners; teachers, parents and educators and also throws into 
sharp focus the urgent need to survey the state of pre-school 
edycation as provided by these privately run nursery schools in 
the bylanes of Delhi's posh colonies. The importance of pre- 
school education is no longer a debatable subject matter. The 
NCERT in its A Guide For Nursery Teachers has pointed out: 
“The pre-school age (3-6 years) in the most impressionable age in 
one’s life... whatever is learnt at this stage gets so deeply 
embeded in the child that it becomes difficult to change it later 

‘on... The nursery school should aim at the all round 

` development of the child - physical, social, emotional and 
intellectual... A child who goes to a nursery school before joining 
the primary school adjusts himself much better and fares well in 
primary classes because of his easy preparation. The child has 
had group experiences, he has gained better emotional control, 
he has developed proper habits and attitudes and he has been 
encouraged to investigate, explore and draw his own 
conclusions. Such preparation in the nursery school helps him 
considerably in his subsequent education". 

Nobody is sure as to whether pre-schools in the capital are 
providing the basic education or not. However, Prof. R. 
Muralidharan of NCERT has pointed out: “No doubt some 
private schools are doing a good job. After all, the child just 
needs to go to a small neighbourhood school. But this can be 
active also. Any old place can be turned into school - with little 
space, too many children, untrained teachers’. This kind of 
nursery schools in the cities have:been started by bored 
housewives who do not know how to pass their time. This way 
they pass their time well, earn well and develop contact with 
well-up people. Most of these schools are glorified creches 
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where working parents can be conveniently leave their children 
as soon the children are two and a half years old. 

Prof. Muralidharan states firmly that it is not possible to have 
good pre-schools without well-qualified, trained and competent 
teachers. A natural flair with children may be all right but to 
know what are the best ways of stimulating a child, to work out 
a good play programme - these kind of things can only come 
with training. Otherwise the teacher might do what her mother 
had done with when she was a child, which could be dangerous. 
And it is not difficult to find trained teachers. In Delhi, itself, 
there are five recognised institutions which must be providing 
training at least 500 girls every year. There should be no dearth 
of trained teachers for pre-school children. 

In nursery schools, play is the most important strategy, many 
of these so called pre-schools function as primary schools. That 
is not the right way. These nursery schools should prepare the 
children for schools. But that is not the same as teaching formal 
skills. Something like writing will come easily to a child when he 
is about six years old. Before that, he is simply not ready for it. 
He has to struggle so much to do it that he may develop aversion 
to learning. Sensitive children under such stress might even 
develop disabilities such as stammering or high anxiety. This is 
a far cry from what has normally been happening to most of 
these pre-schools in Delhi. Here children are taught the 
alphabet, numbers and writing regularly. 

The tremendous shortage of good schools puts immense 
pressure on the parents. This pressure is then passed on to the 
children. So, these pre-schools though poorly equipped are 
serving a very genuine needs. All parents need safe, clean places 
where they can leave their children and at the same time children 
can be prepared for the fierce competiton ahead of them. 

Of course, it is important to have some sort of control over 
quality of education at these privately run pre-schools. . The 
Directorate of Education, Delhi Administration confessed that 
they are aware of the special service these pre-schools have been 
providing to many children in the city. They are atleast serving 
some purpose. . But the efforts of the Delhi Administration 
through the amendment to the Delhi Education Act would be to 
see that these existing pre-schools improve their quality of 
education. They must follow certain guidelines like having 

enough space, clean surrounding, trained teachers and so on. 


—— 
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The Amendment to Delhi Education Act decrees that all 
schools will have to apply for registration within three months of 
opening. Failure to do so could mean imprisonment of upto two 
years and/or a fine of Rs. 10,000. Teaching or being part of the 
management of an unregistered school will also be punished. 
The criteria for registration will include the premises, the 
sanitary conditions, the number of teachers and their 
qualifications. Maximum and minimum pay scale might also be 
determined. The Amendment to the Education Act was expected 
to be introduced on the floor of the Parliament soon. The actual 
impact of the legislation remains to be seen. Meanwhile, it is 
clear that unless there are more good schools and less stringent 
admission tests, pre-school education in Delhi will continue 
along its present pathway. The pity is that eventually, the only 
ones to suffer will be the children - the future custodian of our 
nation. 


School are Big Business 

Every year an estimated 16 lakh parents are trying to get 
admissions in the city for their four and five year olds. Well- 
managed schools like Delhi Public School, Sardar Patel 
Vidyalaya, Springdales or Modern school are few and far 
between, and admission to them requires considerable string 
pulling and/or hefty donations. Of the government-aided 
schools the less said the better. Nobody would like to send his 
children there for no other reason than that they are unhygienic. 
Most do not have clean drinking water and as for the toilets they 
have to be seen to be believed. So parents without connections 
and with limited bank balance are left with no alternative but to 
enrol their children in what could best be described as "teaching 
shops", to institutions that are run only with a profit motive. 
Moreover, you have to be a business man to manage a school. 
The reasons are many. The cost of educational land has gone up 
from Rs. 8 lakhs in 1987 to Rs. 28 to Rs. 30 lakhs. What's more a 
person would have to have considerable clout to get such land. 

Even kindergartens are run in backyards and garages for three 
and four year olds are charging security fees of Rs. 500.00 and 
tuition fees ranging between Rs. 100 and Rs. 250. In addition to 
this source charge a stationery or materials fee. One tiny school 
in South Delhi charges Rs. 140 if the child uses its mini-bus and 
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a stationery fees of Rs. 600.00 per annum. One wonders what a 
three-year old could do with so much stationery! 

Donations are of course commonly given in return for a seat 
and the amounts can range from Rs. 1000.00 to a mind-bogling 
Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 100,000. A security fee or caution deposit of 
anywhere between Rs. 500—Rs. 2,500 is taken by almost all 
schools and though most do refund it at some stage the fact 
remains that it is a tremendous burden on middle class parents 
with two or three children to educate. Some other schools charge 
only Rs. 750 as security deposit and interest from it is used for 
sports and other extra curricular activities. But they charge an 
annual fee of Rs. 500. Most schools also have a building fee. For 
one school has a building fee of Rs. 10 per term but in addition to 
this they now charge Rs. 50 per month for a resource centre. The 
amount collected is substantial considering these public schools 
have an average of 2,000 or above kids and decision has in fact 
become a bone of contention between the parents and the 
management. Some other schools on the other hand charge a 
very reasonable Rs. 100 at the time of admission while others still 
levy an annual development charge of Rs. 350 which is entirely 
optional. More dubious are the managements that organise gala 
“nites” and insist that parents purchase two or three tickets of Rs. 
200 and Rs. 300. Yet another money - spinner are fetes. Children 
are required to bring food items for the various stalls, 
advertisements for the brochure that is brought out on the 
occasion and sell as many as 100 tickets of two or three rupee 
denominations. 


Medium of Instruction 


All higher education in our country is in English and children 
begin learning the language only in Class VI are finally never 
proficient enough. Also, children are believed to be the most 
receptive till the age of six and are capable of picking up three or 
four languages together. But under the present system these 
valuable years are lost. Earlier English used to be taught from 
class I but now a child's introduction to the language begins only 
when he is 12 years old. A thorough knowledge of English is 
essential in all the States of India so that, these students can 
compete at All India Competitive Examination effectively; some 
experts think that the children at their tender age should not be 
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burdened with an alien language. Mother tongue is preferable as 
a medium of instruction for them. But experienced teachers have 
agreed that English should either be taught from a very early 
stage or not at all. The number of dropouts could be contained 
by simply making sure that there are able, efficient teachers who 
can inculcate a power of expression in the child. So there is no 
justification in teaching the language at a later stage rather than 
right at the beginning. There should be a superior standard of 
teaching in class VI when the children are first introduced to the 
language at an early stage. 

According to reputed school teachers English has noi yet 
outlived its use and a student needs to be conversant with 
language. This can not be achieved if it is introduced as late as 
Class VI. Only the brighter students can master it in the short 
span of time they are given. And at the village level, where the 
students do not come across the language daily like their urban 
counterparts, it will be even more difficult to grasp. The 
optimum time to begin learning English is when one is very 
young. Children pick a new language best when they are below 
six. To wait till a child is 10 or 11 often means putting the 
language out of his reach. So it is, suggested that English should 
either be taught from the very beginning or it should be done 
away with altogether. Students have to have a command over 
the language at the university level and are often forced to learn 
English privately at this stage. The results are very poor. 

At the present moment students in private schools continue to 
learn English from class I and this gives them an advantage over 
other students no matter whether it pressurises them or not. The 
present system where the children learn English from class VI in 
Government aided schools while in private schools children 
learn English from Class I continues to perpetuate an inequality. 
Minister's children are sent to English medium schools which are 
not affiliated to the government - either to Central or the States. 
The standard of teaching in all government schools is so poor 
that there is not the staff ‘available to handle the delicate task of 
introducing a child to an entirely new language at the Class VI 
level. The result is that the students neither know English nor is 
their mother tongue so advanced that they can use it for all the 
subject that they are supposed to study. The students fail in 
English because they are not taught properly. 
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Delhi Municipal Corporation Schools 


In 1988 about 40,000 children were admitted to the 1609 
Corporation schools of Delhi as against the previous year figure 
of 16,000. Most homes in settlement areas and Juggi Jhonipry 
QJ.) colonies have television sets today. The message of 
education is getting to the people. Delhi corporation runs 
schools in 11 zones which provide primary education to 6.25 lakh 
children, primarily from sections of the population in which first 
generation learners predominate. According to an estimate, the 

, dropout rate, a high 68 per cent in the country, is 5 to 10 per cent 
in Delhi. The Delhi Municipal Corporation (MCD) schools tend 
to be badly neglected. There’ is lack of pained concern at the 
highest level about the quality of education imparted to the 
children of the poor. 

According to a study made in the mid-70s by a leading 
Institute but which remained unpublished, the shocking 
revelation was that 75 per cent of children at the end of class I 
could not read or write. By the end of class II, 50 per cent of 
children remained illiterate. While another study of the mid-70s, 
sponsored by the NCERT and conducted by the centre for 
Educational Resources found men teachers generally negligent in 
their work - devoting only 40 per cent of the time to the 
classroom, While another 10 Per cent of classroom time went 
into housekeeping i.e. in fetching chalks and cleaning blackboard 
etc. Irregularity on the part of men teachers was often due to 
side business they undertook - such as running of vegetable or 
fruit stalls, Scanning, private tuition shops at hope or actively 
engaging themselves in politics and trade union movement. At 
10 per cent of the teachers. were of the kind who indulged in 
browls and fist-fights. 

AS a contrast we see the seeds of hope in the dust in the state 
of Andhra Pradesh, In. countless Other elementary schools 
children were sitting in rows reciting tables or copying from a 
blackboard - if they were lucky enough to have one. But the girls 
primary school, about 30 miles outside Hyderabad, looked more 
like a British school in its child - centred approach. The school - 
the Maheshwaram girl's school - was of the first to be built under 
a multi-million pound Project funded jointly by the British 
Overseas Development Administration, the Indian Government 
and the State Government of Andhra Pradesh. The Andhra 
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Pradesh Primary Education Project (APPEP) aims to bring about 
child-centered, problem-solving teaching and learning 
techniques in permanent, purpose-built schools. The sheer scope 
of the project is breath taking, it covers all 23 districts of Andhra 
Pradesh and involve 1104 mandals - the smallest administrative 
units. Each of these will have one purpose-built teacher's centre, 
to be used for teacher-training. Over the next three years, 4,107 
class rooms will be built, 175,000 primary teachers retained in the 
new methods, 50,000 schools provided with basic materials, 
250,000 handbooks distributed and 60 teacher educators trained 
in the U.K. The ODA is committing £ 36.7 million over the next 
seven years which is being managed at Jocal level by the British 
council. Andhra Pradesh is the same size as England and Wales 
with a population of more than 60 million, 80 per cent of whom 
live on or below the poverty line in villages. The literacy rate of 
just under 30 per cent is low compared with other states, for 
women it is even worse at 20.5 per cent. 

The APEP was set u before this national initiative on 
Education in 1983 with, £ 13 million from the ODA for phase 
one - a pilot project in 11 districts which produced 85 ODA 
architect - designed school buildings. These building are modest 
indeed: two rooms, built - in blackboards, display areas, shelves 
and cupboards, two lavatories and a water supply. Apart from 
educational benefits, the project will provide jobs for 20,000 local 
builders over the next three years. The other half of the project, 
the human resources development programme (HRD) is based 
on child-centered education and acitivity- sed instruction and 
include a higher amount of in-service training, modelled on the 
cascade system. far 60 educational administrators and 
teacher-trainers have taken three or six-month long courses atthe 
University of London Institute of Education. They then pass 


their new - found skills on to class room teachers in carefully 


structured INSET packages. 

Everyone realises that teachers are the key to success of all 
educational programmes. Their enthusiasm must be fired and 
the flames rekindled. So the MCD authorities have began a new 
scheme for teachers training. Mass teachers training is being 
undertaken and greater emphasis is being put on activity based 
learning. Currently these MCD schools are, in phases, being 
equipped with sports and musical instruments, science kits and 


library books. 
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The challenge of Education states: 

“Elementary education is the most crucial stage of education 
Spanning the first eight years of schooling and laying the 
foundation for the personality, attitudes, social confidence, habits 
learning skills and communicating capabilities of pupils” besides 
the teaching of the 3 Rs. - reading, writing and arithmatic. It 
further adds: If a child goes through good education at this 
stage, he never looks back in life for he has been prepared to 
exercise his initiativetto overcome difficulties”. 

Still in ari average primary school the child is frustrated. This 
is much more the case in the Delhi Corporation school where the 
child has ncthing to touch and to examine. Good primary 
education allows the child autonomy, freedom ‘and space to 
grow up in with happiness and self-confidence. The curriculum 
of MCD schools continues to be oppressive and nothing has been 
designed to make the child feel happy. Here nobody has 
bothered to modernise primary education as it has been in the 
case of defence and the police. While the average corporation 
Schools continue to lack in class room environment - unclean 
surroundings - they are bare, colourless, stuffy, with only one 
teacher to 40-50 children, the bulk of the teaching staff is the 
product of the system of rote learning, and hence, continue to 
practise memory- learning which has long been discarded in 
Progressive countries as purposeless and harmful. 

Far from instilling in children confidence, an ability to think 
and to question, so vital for child development. It is not 
uncommon to find in these schools children being ordered to act 
as “bearers” or their parents - majority of whom do menial work 
and are daily wage-earners-treated primarily as uneducated 
people. Until recently, the schools have been neglected to the 
extent that children could not even sign their names at grade VI. 
Unfortunately, the entire allocation for education which is about 
27 per cent out of the corporation’s total budget of Rs. 23,187 
lakh, is not solely invested in education but is put to other uses 
as well. While the paltry contingenóy money (Rs. 10 per section) 
provided for the purchase of drawing and activity materials, 
points out a teacher, has to be used to buy registers and also pay 
for teacher's trip to the corporation office for collection of 
delayed payment of salary. Unlike NDMC which runs only 70 
schools, the MCD has 1,600 schools with only one Education 
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officer. Besides these schools have to cope with the problem of 
large numbers, while in the numerous lesser developed areas, 
teachers have to teach children who come to school on half 
empty stomachs. The corporation is able to provide meals to only 
one-third.of its students. These schools have the immense task of 
teaching children - mostly first generation learners = not only to 
read and to write but also to develop introspection, and discount 
an ability to question and later on in life to seek social justice. 
A report of the Tata Institute of Social Science strongly 
contributes to this thought: 

On account of their restricted language ability (due to poor 
quality teaching), the disadvantaged become poor achievers with 
little or no functional knowledge and skill and consequently are 
not only relegated to the periphery of educational system, but are 
also reduced to working as mere puppets manipulated by power 
mongers. What hope can there then be for democratic 
procedures that require an enlightened electorate? ; 

The aim of liberal education is to develop "the student's 
power to conduct illuminating inquiries on topics that he 
discovers are important in his search for an understanding of 
himself, his values, and his world". By asking a series of 
questions and obtaining answers for them, the student is able to 
discover and develop his ideas in a logical and coherent manner. 
Since the human mind is essentially nebulous, the more 
questions the student asks about à given problem, the higher km 
likelihood of his solving it, and "those questions raised, in px 
problem - solving approach are directed merely ite 5 
narrowing the subject until the problem area can be delimited". 


Let us assume that a student has to write an essay on the 
is problem as follows: 


particles, and other substance 1S Ben 
involves great amount of expenditure, affects bem 
buildings, and visibility, and hence should be combated. h 

the student has stated the undesirable condition, he must iid 
"how the circumstances presenting the problem kia Pio 
being". Since in the most universal concerns of mankinc, mo 
what, where, when, how and why are the basic questions 2d 
which all other thoughts, by asking and puces ii 
questions rigorously and systematically, a studen 
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generate ideas and explanations of a particular problem 
intuitively. To explain the problem of air pollution, the student 
may use the strategy of cause-effect or process analysis. He may 
attribute the causes of air pollution as industrial development, 
gaseous emissions by automobiles, and incineration of refuse. 
Once the problem is defined and the causes for its existence 
established, enumeration of the goals becomes simple. 


Chapter 10 


The Teacher has a 
Definite Role 


It is a widely accepted fact that the teacher acts as an instrument 
of social change. It is not that the teacher is one who simply 
teaches. He has a heavy responsibility. Of course, he imparts 
knowledge; he inspires the student with love, he guides the 
destiny of the student; he motivates the student; he sets the goal 
of the society, and he seeks to compensate for social, cultural, 
intellectual and spiritual deficiencies. Thus the teacher has 
shouldered a greater responsibility which has landed him in the 
present precarious situation where everyone raises a finger 
against him whenever even small deviations in the behaviour of 
the student are noticed. 

It is true that the teacher is not a book of knowledge. He is the 
dictionary of life and its values. Of course, he is a human being 
and as such he is warm and compassionate. Why do our teachers 
fail these days to meet the needs of our impressionable mind of 
the young generation? Are we adequately equipping our teacher 
to the level where he can discharge his onerous responsibility to 
the society? We cannot most probably give a positive answer to 

this question. The teacher is not an education aid because 
teaching is not a mere mechanical function of a tool. The job of a 
teacher is more challenging. It has to be dynamic. But we have 
made him dull and monotonous. We have turned teaching into a 
talking or listening machine. We must not forget that teaching is 
an art and skill. But we have allowed the teacher to lurch in 
darkness in many areas of his activities which make him 
hesitant to act boldly and justify his action. The teacher is aliving 
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person. The teacher influences the student not by his mere words 
or expression but by his whole life-style. The teacher is a living 
model for his students in terms of self-realisation and intellectual 
attainments. Cultivation of the mind is part and parcel of the 
great pursuit of excellence. 

Excellence implies more than mere competence. It implies 
striving for the highest standards in every phase of life. We need 
individual excellence in all its forms in every kind of creative 
endeavour in the academic, social, political and economic. We 
need excellent teachers, and excellent students - we need 
excellent thinkers, scientists, sociologists and jurists. The tone 
and fibre of our society depend on the persuasive and universal 
striving for excellent performance. In all its forms, the teacher 
remains at the centre of our social activities for excellence. 

Excellence involves disciplined effort and tenacity of purpose. 
Such excellence cannot come from an indisciplined, demoralised 
or hopeless individual. Whether we have enough of such men of 
excellence depends on the morale of the teacher and on how 
highly the society as a whole values dedication. High individual 
performance depends to a great extent on the capacity of the 
society or institution to evoke it. The most important aim and 
purpose of the teacher is to inculcate a great deal of culture to the 
student and prepare him or her to acquire an acceptable level of 
knowledge and wisdom that is capable of leading to 
development of a decent amount of competence, and above all, 
prepare men and women of superior competence and character 
with material, spiritual and physical abilities for sustained 
striving to achieve excellence in playing their roles in society and 
national life. Intellectual cultivation is only means to an end; the 
means being the discipline‘of the intellect which is the ultimate 
goal of our human life. 

Ancient Greek literature produced a gem of a truth, when it 
said; “Mens Agitate Molem" (mind moves the body). A competent 
and intelligent human is indispensable and cannot be replaced 
by robots or any of the best machines or ‘knowledge system’ 
deviced yet. Thus we see that the teacher is the mind of the 
student body. It means that all knowledge is derived by mental 
activity. It is the function of teaching to move the mind. The 
teacher in the present system is surrounded by both academic 
and administrative bodies. These bodies are to strengthen the 
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input of the teacher in the teaching - learning process. They are to 
act as the watch dogs of the changes that take place in the 
educational system from time to time and pass on those changes 
to enable him to give effect to the same in the teaching. The 
knowledge the teacher acquires through other agencies should 
be continuous and flawless. This demands that the supportive 
staff should be experts in this area to equip the teacher from time 
to time to put him on constants vigil in discharging his task. In 
India we have not evolved such a system as yet. 

Education and development are intricately linked together. A 
society which has far reaching needs as ours has no choice but to 
seek the development of human potentialities at all levels. It 
takes more than the educated few to run a complex society 
striving — towards  industrialisation and technological 
advancement. Every developed nation has learnt this hard 
lesson. All teachers are employed by society to achieve its 
objectives. These objectives are national. No State can escape 
achieving the national objectives through education. Nobody can 
deny that even after great technological growth in the field of 
education, the importance of the teacher is increasing rather than 
the other way round. Society should equip the teacher so that he 
can maximise his efforts to give back what is desired of him. 
When the teacher is fully equipped, his teaching will become a 
lasting imprint on the student. The enthusiasm that a 
professionally competent teacher creates will result in 
continuous academic progress. 

Education is individual in its discipline and social in its 
content, the truly educated man is, by his knowledge, equipped 
to take a place in society as a useful member and'as a worthy 
citizen. It had been discerned by the architects of our country 
that this social fruitfulness was sadly lacking in the educational 
system of pre-independent India, there was an urgent need to 
orient our educational system towards worthy citizenship of the 
individuals it catered to. : 

What we needed was an educational system, which, while 
suited to our national genius could make us receptive to the 
mainstreams of thought and progress all over the world. Such an 
education would not be a mere passport to a job, it would be a 
necessary equipment for gracious living. Education thus 
perceived was almost a way of life. Its ideal is to fulfil the edict: 
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“It was the moral fibre innate in this thinking that would endure; 
intellectual attainment is only the embellishment. Ability without 
character is superficial; knowledge without sympathy is barren”. 

The ultimate ideal of successful. education is spiritual 
realisation. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan has ably put it by quoting a 
fundamental concept of the scriptures - "sa vidyaya vimuktu ya". 
(that which liberates man from the gross and lifts him to divine is 
the true education) What can save and sustain human 
civilization are sincerity of purpose, strength of character and 
sympathetic responsiveness. Our. culture and philosophy have 
always attached the greatest importance to the cultivation of 
these moral qualities, which have a message that today would 
badly need. 

Virtue and goodness are no longer religious instructions or 
ethical commandments. They have become today social 
obligations and responsibilities; a duty man owes to his 
fellowmen. Education has the pious purpose of inculcating these 
indispensable traits in the individual. 

The ideals of education the teacher imparts is the promotion of 
the mind and freedom of thought. Education means liberty and 
absence of superstition and bondage. The teacher reshapes the 
thought and temper of the student. It is highly progressive while 
it preserves the values of the past in its mission of education. 
The teacher is an embodiment of "free and fearless thinking" and 
provides voice to immortal thoughts. In the final analysis, the 
teacher is vigour and vitality for teaching in order to develop the 
higher mind, conscience and ideal. Thus education is for peace 
and prosperity for all people. 

Sarve Janatho Sakhino Bhavathi- - - -Let all live happily is the 
lofty ideal of the Upanishads towards the attainment of world 
peace. It is an opportunity to assimilate the best values of the 
past with the present and press forward towards peace and 
progress. 

The teacher has to contribute as Swami Vivekananda has 
proclaimed from " Shall India Die?" 


"Then from the world, all spirituality will be extinct, all 
moral perfection will be extinct, and in its place will reign 
the duality of lust and luxury as the male and female deities 
with money as its priest, fraud, force and competition, its 
ceremonies and the human soul its sacrifice". : 

In our country, unfortunately the present times seem to be a 
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transition period in which the old Indian attitude towards the 
teacher has largely disappeared, but has not been replaced. The 
teacher here includes all grades of teachers who are no longer 
venerated, nor do they feel accountable for the quality of the 
end-results that they turn-out. It is really strange that on the one 
hand we champion the cause of value - education but on the 
other we practise little to emulate those values. There was always 
a maxim - “example precedes precept”. It is truly education for 
life which takes care of all the aspect of society and there should 
always be a peaceful coexistence which can keep the social 
balance in view. No profession is either looked down upon or 
given undue importance. Indifference on the part of the teacher, 
political interference and student trade union mentally have all 
conspired to pull down the general standards of education and 
behaviour. It is highly necessary that the situation is amended 
before it gets out of control. 

Even as the level of technological complexity, characteristic of 
today's world depends on high-talent man power to cope with it, 
modern social organisation has become equally complex and the 
rate of innovation in it is no less significant. In a world thus 
virtually rocking with change, we need, more than anything else, 
a high capacity for adjustment to the changing circumstances, a ' 
capacity for innovation. The solution hit upon today for various 
problems may get outmoded tomorrow. Only high ability and 
second, broad-based education can equip our men and women 
for the continuous seeking of new solutions. 

Meanwhile, education has lost what little national impulse or 
purpose it had. India is full of graduates, post-graduates and 
Ph.Ds who know really nothing. One is surprised by the quality 
of Ph.D theses that receives publishing subsidies from the Indian 
Council for Social Science Research, Indian Council for Historical 
Research, University Grants Commission, etc. for publishing 
such "garbage". 

In brief, any literary, linguistic or economic monstrosity could 
pass for research, since everything was grist to the mill — and 
the academic mills kept grinding on relentlessly. According to 
some, if you preferred to walk away with a doctorate, the easiest 
way, you could rummage through the research holdings of some 
suburban university, swift through its stack of approved thesis 
and pick anything of your choice. Therefore, all that you had to 
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do was to have it retyped with a new title, new chapterization of 
the contents and headings and then submit it to your own 
university. The superviser who would always be keen to add 
another feather to his cap for anyhow he could now claim about 
a dozen theses completed successfully under his supervision. So 
it was the most skilful operation of the superviser who, in fact, 
managed with the cooperation of the outside experts who were 
his personal friends of such supervisers who had learnt the art of 
manipulation. Always such thesis had been published either 
with the superviser’s influence or the staff of the UGC and such’ 
other national funding institutions or with the research student's 
financial arrangements at the door of a private publisher. 
Invariably such thesis had been dedicated to the superviser for 
his "eloquent aid and able guidance". Thank god, such research 
degrees are no longer mandatory for appointment on the 
university faculty. 

In dismantling the academic gimmick - a Ph,D or its dwarfed 
version M.Phil - for recruitment and promotion, the Ministry of 
Human . Resource Development, has through its recent 
modification of the June 1987 notification, rationalised the norms 
of university teacher services. But the old concept can never die. 
The ministry has still retained a snéaking recognition of a 
research degree. According to the new criteria, for placement in 
the Readers grade, the candidates should have a "good 
academic record in teaching or participation in extension 
activities. But he should have either a total of 16 years experience 


without research degree or 15 years with M.Phil or 13 years with 
Ph.D". 


heavy shoulders? 


Policies but no Philosophy 

Independent India has been free completely of any philosophy 
of education. There are many educational policies but no 
Philosophy. Such education at the mercy of lower quality 
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teachers forces us to look backward instead ahead. The situation 
has to be improved if further progress is to be made in the near 
future. No society can advance unless it believes in work ethics, 
the conviction that hard work and devotion alone can ensure 
progress. The whole world admires and respects Japan for their 
work ethics and their willingness to work hard and their pride in 
‘the development of their nation. We must emulate Japan so that 
we may be able to arrest and ultimately reverse the trend of 
falling standards of education and behaviour of students. 

There is still another ingredient of national development that 
needs to be stressed in this context. Any society cannot grow or 
achieve any of the standards required unless its individuals at 
many levels of ability accept the challenge of high standards of 
performance and strive all the time to achieve them with the 
limits possible for them. In a society of free men and women, 
competence becomes an elementary duty. By discharging their 
individual responsibilities competently they tone up the whole 
society, and the man who does a slovenly job - whether he is an 
executive or.a teacher or a peon or an assistance or a doctor - 
lowers the tone of the society as much as do the chislers of high 
and low degree, the slight-of-hand artistes, who always know 
how to gain an advantage without honest work. They are the 
most regrettable burdens of a free-society. 

The teacher should carry an even greater responsibility in this 
respect than the others since they are most highly trained. and 
upon whom the immediate progress of the country depends. No 
society today can hope to stay in the forefront without 
considerable efforts being devoted to education. 

In the traditional Indian context education received a high 
priority though not much resources were spent on it until recent 
times. The government has to incur more than Rs. 1000 a year to 
educate a university graduate in general education. Education 
accounts for almost a third of the government's social service 
expenditure in India. It is a well known fact that the colonial 
education system was geared to produce clerks and bureaucrats. 
The British never thought of creating a strong base of scientific 
and technological manpower in India. 

Education is manpower planning in a fundamental sense. It is 
the basis of all planning, all development and all progress. 
Without proper educational planning, all other planning would 
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suffer grieviously. Education is, therefore, the most significant 
factor in achieving rapid economic development, technological 
progress and in creating a social order found on value of 
freedom, social justice and equal opportunities. There has been a 
lot of improvement in this field after independence and we have 
the third largest scientific and technical man power in the world. 
But we still lag far behind in the development of basic research 
and its application. The destiny of India is now being stepped in 
its classrooms. (Education Commission 1964-66) and the number 
of students per 100,000 inhabitants is 776 in India as against 5,313 
in the USA, 1972 in the USSR 1,478 and in the UK at the third 
level of education. In fact, the most important factor leading to 
the low standard of education is the persistent negligence of the 
educational sector by the government. This is clearly shown by a 
consistent decline in financial allocation to this sector. It has 
declined from 7.6 per cent in the first plan to 5.8 per cent in the 
second plan, 6.8 per cent in the third plan, 5.0 per cent in the 
fourth plan, 3.2 per cent in the fifth plan and 2.6 per cent in the 
sixth plan, it has risen marginally 3.3 per cent in the seventh 
plan. In such a situation one cannot expect quality.education in 
terms of physical facilities. The academic staff could be improved 
and demand of expansion reasonably met. 

It implies that any educational system must measure its 
Vitality by how well it responds to the educational needs for the 
individual and the community. The objective of an educational 
System is to create an intellectual awareness in the economic and 
social growth of the country. Educational institutions are centres 
where the community seeks guidance for its own development. 
The community expects at least a commensurate return from its 
investment in higher education and research. Investment in 
higher education and research demands higher contribution by 
the beneficiaries towards the total cost more than the allocation: 
of expenditure on education, it is important that education 
justifies itself on its economic return to the community. 

Now, of course, the government has adopted a short-cut and 
short-sighted policy of Promoting. Excellence in certain selected 
institutions higher education without adequately raising the 
overall allocations on education. Asa result, the general standard 
of higher education has gone further down which would 
certainly hamper the overall development of the country in the 
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long run. Further, government's inability to meet the demands of 
expansion of higher education has given a free hand to 
individuals and private bodies to open substantial colleges. In 
general they do not have commitment to education. Their 
objectives are to make money and consolidate a political base. 
They take huge donations in the appointment of teaching staff 
(that too incompetent and not well-equipped) besides obliging 
their kith and kin and political allies. We have a university 
aducation which does not give jobs to 85 per cent of people who 
have the highest degrees. 

By the same token, it would be a more sensible planning if the 
present trend of locating universities in the urban areas is halted 
and rural universities, whose pattern has been set out in the 
Report of the University Education Commission, be established. 
They should not only be located in the rural areas but their 
education should centre on rural problems and for teaching in 
them, the service of top cadres in rural development should be 
made available. Unfortunately, most of the students do not come 
to Universities in order to learn something. The Universities have 
become the centres for "deferred employment" for the students. 

In Delhi itself, every year a couple of new colleges are being 
opened so that these institutions to cope with the rush of 
immigrants from the schools. A majority of them are really 
"refugees" who seek for shelter having no place to go to. So great 
is the craving for a degree that no price is considered too high. 
The degree holder is finally turned over to the second phase of 
his life as a “marketable commodity" in the employment market. 
He is not bothered with what the market has to offer. What the 
society gives, he must take. This brings us to the meaning and 
value of the university degree that every young:man and woman 
in India aspires to possess. But the position is that who ever 
wants to earn a living must attend a college to acquire a degree. 
Consequently, the standard of education both at lower and, 
higher levels have visibly shaken. Many educational reforms 
have also been put through but the deterioration in standards is 
not being arrested. 

Teaching as a profession is a much abused one in our country 
for obvious reasons. The very fact that it is not considered a 
profession is an indication of this. It is difficult to assess whether 
this is the fault of the teacher's acceptance of the situation or of 
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the system itself. The division of teachers into primary, 
secondary and college teachers, their respective pay scale and 
qualifications, the general economic trends and sociological 
disparities, and politician’s interference, the rather frustrated 
mental state and status of teachers by and large are some of the 
factors determining the present educational system in our 
country. 

The results are not any less glaring. Of a number of students 
passing out from any class, four or five come out with merit. The 
rest fail into some “average” level. The educational students in 
our country are certainly declining and declining at a faster rate. 
The teacher, the 'guru' has traditionally commended great 
respect and even reverence. The preservation of our classical 
culture owes not a little to the role played by teachers and 
scholars. The teacher these days is not held in reverence in our 
country for various reasons. Of course, they are to be blamed for 
that. But they are expected to be well-trained, efficient and 
conscientious. They must be accountable, just like any other 
responsible members of our society. 

Of course, they should expect well-paid positions and the 
necessary facilities. A strict system of accountability and 
necessary punishment should also be included for the poor 
performance of the teacher. Continuous evaluation of teacher's 
performance should strictly be followed by unbiased external 
faculty members. Inefficient teachers should be weeded out and 
the efficient should be recognised and rewarded with promotion 
keeping in view the fact that there has been a progressive erosion 
of values. The crisis is fraught with tragic consequences: grave 
unemployment, mounting inflation, unseen expansion, growing 
communalism and conspicuous commercialism, soaring 
population, and the fragile hold of religion have all undermined 
the student's morale, his confidence to live a purposeful life. 

In fact, depression, despair, defeatism and demoralisation 
have swamped the youth with violence, terrorism, robbery and 
drug addiction. To day, we have no teachers to guide the 
students. Institutes like that of IIT, Kanpur laments today that 
the institute is lacking in achievements it had seen in more 
glorious days in the recent past. If an Institute, where facilities 
match the best in the world, inspires and motivates its students 
into this state, the condition of hundreds of thousands of private 
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institutions, schools, colleges and universities can be well 
imagined. 


Tuition Shops 

There is no mentor in public life to be emulated. We have no 
intention to inculcate moral, ethical and spiritual values among 
students. Who can boost up the sagging morale and confidence 
of student's faith in his life and his worth except his teachers. 
Before we think of building morality among the students, we 
have to build the morale of their teachers. They can only inject a 
new life, a new understanding, a new value, confidence and 
enthusiasm into the soul of students. Teachers are limping. They 
are morally bankrupt. They are dishonest and corrupt. How are 
we going to witness a new revolution of thought and philosophy 
just because the nation has evolved the new education’ policy 
with the most potent factor remaining ineffective and without 
any appreciable change? 

As the teachers get limited their road to progress and success, 
they seek outlets in terms of monetary success and we have the 
parallel culture of private tutoring in our country. While this 
encourages lack of interest in teaching in teachers, in students, it 
encourages a habit of “bunking” studies, of course, leading to 
bunking from classes in higher grades and taking things easy. 
There is a total wastage of time, energy and opportunities. This 
vicious system then thrives and perpetuates on itself. 

In our country where the need and opportunity for social 
upliftment are immense, it is the need of the hour that our 
educators and policy makers sit together and work out practical 
strategies for the primary and secondary standards which 
constitute the framework of the present and future India. Mean- 
while, the knowledge explosion today is too great for even a 
bright student to cope with. More is expected from a youngster 
today. The five or six hours he spends in school are not enough 
for the amount of knowledge that has been imparted to him. And 
so tuitions are a must for every student who wants to succeed 
today. 

Some of our schools are a cheerless lot. Uninteresting courses 
of study coupled with repetitive and irrelevant teaching only 
make these schools hopelessly forbidding. The families that have 
not learnt the meaning and purpose of education are expected to 
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match their performance with those of the motivated. Tuitions 
then seem to be the penacea. The coaching classes as well as 
private tuitions just fleece money from the students. They have 
arrangements with recognised institutions fo let the students 
appear privately. How can a student who has failed in class VIII 
appear for the secondary examination? 

These coaching classes charge upto Rs. 1800/- for three 
subjects. The class strength is 40 to 50 students. The teacher is 
paid Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per subject hour so if he takes two subjects 
four days a week, he gets about Rs. 800. The management of 
coaching classes mint money. Even private tuitions are given to 
lower class students from Class IV, III even KG. Why should a 
KG child be required to take private tuitions? They are even 
given homework. Some schools pay low salary, so the teachers 
then make up with tuitions. But what kind of teaching is this? 

The institution of the tuition teacher has come to stay in our 
society which perpetuates an education system aiming at loading 
the student with inert facts rather than the desire to give 
knowledge. After five hours of rigorous imprisonment in school, 
children are herded by their parents to “tuition shops", whether 
the child really needs an extra coaching or not. Since teaching 
was a low paid profession, scrupulous teachers capitalised on 
this tendency of parents. You will find more tuition or coaching 
shops than good schools in the cities and towns of India. Tuitions 
were meant for slow learners, under-achievers and as remedial 
teaching. Today in most cases tuitions are status symbols. For 
many parents, their child's level of education is gauged by the 
position and price of the tutor appointed. It is said that an 
indulgent parent buys his child a Japanese wrist-watch, an 
American Video-game and his very own Indian teacher with his 
"tuition shop" 

In fact, one reason why parents seem to send their children to 
tuition teachers is that they expect these teachers to know exactly 
what will be asked in the examinations. As a result, many 
students lack the urge to learn anything new. Caught in the 
marks - oriented rat-race that our educational system is today, 
they find it more profitable to cram than to learn. The concept of 
tuition in the first place is to help students in their work. Done in 
a constructive way, tuitions do help. Just because a child has a 
lower grade than the others in the class, one cannot penalise him, 
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or ask him to write wrongly answered questions several times, or 
humiliate him. He must be given a chance to come up and this is 
when tuitions help him, provided it is given in the school. 
Unfortunately, the vocation of teaching has become a cut-throat 
profession. While the child is too lazy to do any thinking, he sits 
with his tuition teacher; the teacher coaxes him to do his 
homework, giving. him all the answers. Spoon feeding makes 
him lazier, and once back in school, he is more than reluctant to 
even to learn. His bad work at school only strengthens his 
parent's justification of having private tuitions for him. Thus the 
best hours of your child’s life is lost in coaching classes. The child 
would be healthier and more normal if he is allowed to spend his 
time playing and experiencing various childhood activities with 
children of his own age. This is the time the student can learn, 
apart from receiving abstract education, a set of skills - word 
processing, typing, plumbing, carpentry, minor electrical works, 
car driving, letter writing, drafting etc. which he can measure in 
concrete terms. The nature and level of various skills he acquires 
can improve and upgrade as he moves up going right upto 
college. This has also been termed vacationalisation of education, 
something our government did think up but little has been done 
in measurable terms. For the student, there is actually a simple 
solution - motivation. The goals can be placed within immediate 
reach. The emphasis can be on "careerisation" of learning which 
is better than abstract education. As Bertrand Russell pointed out 
in the early thirties, “the school of all civilized countries aré still 
_ based on the entirely antiquated notion that the most important 
part of education is the acquisition of knowledge. The state takes 
enormous pains to cause its juvenile citizens to know the 
multiplication tables and what happened in 1776". 

Children of 2 or 3 years should normally play, discover nature 
and enjoy their childhood in other ways. To-day, however, in the 
struggle to get them into good schools, they are put into 
kindergartens, where they have to work on benches and desks, 
and in pre-primary schools where they study by rote. Children 
have so much homework that they have little time to play. One 
does not know who is more greedy, the school/college 
managements or the teachers/lecturers who turn indifferent to 
the students who prefer not to go for private tuitions. These days 
parents are forced to pay “capitation” fees for the bright future of 
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their children. But to get an admission a little child of say, 4 year 
old has to sit for an hour-long admission test. After a 1-hour 
written paper, an intensive interview of the little child along with 
the parents is held. It is simply a puzzling and grilling 
experience. In our schools and colleges human machines are in 
production - they have become more machine than human. 


A Good Teacher 


What type of persons makes good teachers is the question 
often asked and how does such an individual effect the teaching 


Consequently, the tendency of school or college going 
students indulge in bad words and worse practices. In public 
schools, students are drug-addicts—that is the sophistication of 
modern education. In our days in school, we were told by the 
teacher of the advantages of being knowledgeable in English and 
What was known as mental arithmetic. Usually, good boys were 
those who could do well in mental arithmetic. They led usually 
Other students in learning. To-day teachers play politics. They 
have commercialised the art of teaching. Teaching is reduced 
into Politics of a kind that is favourable to teachers. Politics is 
their pastime because intellectually they are ill-equipped under 
their new found economic opportunities. Consequently, the IQ of 
students are getting stunted under lower and lower quality of 
teaching. A serious crisis, therefore, seems to be raging in our 
country and unless we ‘start effectiveness in teaching 
expeditiously, catastrophe seems to be just around the corner. 

Teachers are today, incompetent and professionally 
uncommitted. Corruption, favouritism, nepotism are rampant. 
Structure and content of courses are out-dated and largely 
irrelevant to the needs of individual student and society. As a 
result, study becomes devoid of curiosity, innovation, skill and 
understanding of the envirünment in which we live. Intellectual, 
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moral and physical facets of personality of students are not 
developed in a balanced manner. They generally become self- 
seeking. They also face an acute problem of unemployment and 
unemployability. Our education system in general and higher 
education in particular is also not immune to certain undesirable 
social currents, e.g. corruption, casteism and communalism. 
Education is a sub-system of society. It is manned by the 
members of the same society. Hence it is obvious that it suffers 
from general social maladies. 

The teacher again is a very different kind of individual and 
therefore, the first requisite is to inculcate in them the high ideal 
of service and dedication as our olden days teachers led a life of 
voluntary poverty. And their main concern in life was learning 
and teaching. They were not only intellectual of the highest 
degree but they looked upon their teaching assignment as a 
mission of faith and love. The present craze for expensive 
education in public schools defeats the very spirit of common 
brotherhood between teachers and students. 

The Guru of ancient India was a learned person, with both 
knowledge and experience. His familiarity with his students 
instilled in them an unshakable reverence. He affected eternity, 
one could never tell where his influence stopped. But the same 
familiarity between the teacher and the student in our age of 
degeneration leads to chaos. The closeness in the relationship is 
taken as licence to gossip, to discuss personal matters and to 
make small-talk. The tuition hour thus becomes a source of 
sedantary recreation both for the student as well as the teacher. 

This system has erroneously brought about some sort of class 
distinction or caste implication. A teacher should not expect to 
make any distinction between pupil and pupil. It is not the case 
any longer. Favoured pupils are those who ask for private tuition 
from teachers with exhorbitant fees. The social position is 
determined by the school in which children are admitted to on 
the basis of unearned deposits without receipts. The heavy 
burden of pocket money ensures closeness to educational 
nourishment at ice-cream parlours. Such education is within the 
reach of few children. But it has put undue burden on the 
parents. Money seems to be the most important multiple. 
Education is less important. Teacher has been marginalised in 
the process. Teachers are purchaseable commodities in the 
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market place of our education system and social environment. 
They are playthings in the hands of the students. 

The main aim of teacher is to get rich. Luxury is the sign of 
good teacher. As a result, few students know that it is through 
fire that pure gold emerges. Who is interested in the basic 
concept of endurance and hardship? It is not hard work but 
money which can buy this teacher and his teaching. Money is a 
great equaliser. 

These days the teachers have no characters. So we cannot 
expect character among the students. Character is the greatest 
maker of mankind for those who have no money. When the 
teachers have ill-gotten money through unending tuition and 
student have enormous amount as pocket money, who should 
lead a life of pure and simple without temptations to underworld 
habits. In an elevating corrupt atmosphere, the present 
phenomenon of student rebellion and violence and teacher's 
Strikes have become the order of the day. 

Ever sjnce Independence we have had the problem of 
"student indiscipline" on our hands. Many reports have been 
written on the subject, but the problem has become increasingly 
critical. Educationists have pleaded with the governments and 
political parties in the country to keep politics out of educational 
institutions, but their pleas have gone unheeded. Now the 
teachers are politicised" and often aide and abet the agitating the 
students. What we need now is a process of depoliticising 
educational activity. Giving legitimate entry—into schools and 
colleges to vote-seeking politicians will damage the academic 
world beyond repair if the voting age is lowered to 18 years. 

Now every political party has a youth wing and they dabble 
in students union politics. There are advertisements and 
photographs of the ABVP and NSUI candidates in leading 
newspapers during the Delhi University students union election 
campaigns. A student can exercise his judgement in university 
matters on the basis of the manifestoes of the youth wing of 
political parties, but he cannot exercise the same judgement on 
local, provincial and national issues. Of course, Mahatma Gandhi 
asked the students to leave their colleges and universities as they 
were founded by the British and the degrees awarded by them 

were symbols of slavery. 
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So the involvement of the students in politics started with the 
freedom movement. Many moderate politicians had warned 
Mahatma Gandhi not to involve students in his movement as it 
would result in indiscipline, which would be difficult to rectify 
later. But Mahatma Gandhi did not agree. That situation was 
different. Now the perception has changed altogether. We need 
more discipline and challenge for development by acquiring 
relevant skill to meet the growing aspirations of our people in 
post-independent India. 

The proposal to lower the voting age from 21 to 18 years is an 
extremely dangerous one. Mr. Rajiv Gandhi's statement that this 
will bring a larger number of young people into the political 
process may sound as though it is good thing to increase the 
number of persons eligible to vote. Quite apart from the question 
whether in a country with a population of nearly 850 million 
persons, there is need to increase the number of voters, the 
reduction of the voting age to 18 will make a large number of the 
students in colleges and universities eligible to vote, and the 
political process" which is already playing havoc with our 
educational institutions will become full-scale political activity. 

The present voting population of India is roughly 400 million. 
If the voting age is lowered to 18 years, there will be an increase 
of another 60 million voters in the country. A considerable 
proportion of these will be school drop-outs and under-graduate 
students in colleges, polytechnics and the training institutions in 
the States that have good literary figures, in the more backward 
States where literary and school attendance are still very poor, 
the addition to the voters list will be largely a number of almost 
illiterate boys and girls. The "political process" of these young 
people will mean that they also will become bribeable. In many 
of our universities and colleges a considerable proportion of 
students are already "politicised", they form groups that are 
supported by one or of the many political parties in their State. 
These groups periodically stage demonstrations and strikes, 
sometimes fight among themselves, abuse or physically attack 

‘their teachers, obstruct traffic and disrupt the proper educational 
activities of their institution. Giving them the vote will legitimise 
all such nefarious activities. 

The reduction in the voting age has drawn the casteist, 
regionalist, communalist and criminals and already politicised 
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and criminalised youth of schools, colleges and universities into 
day to day electioneering. The consequence can well be 
imagined. It is this sense that reduction in the voting age 18 years 
is a risky undertaking. As many as 72 countries in the world are 
already holding elections on this basis. Among them are the 
USA, the USSR, the UK, France, Canada, Australia, Italy and 
West-Germany. The election commission has recommended this _ 
step to the government twice in the last few years. Reducing the 
voting age to 18 would, according to the commission’s estimates, 
increase the number of voters nearly by 11 per cent of a total 
electorate of a little over 448 million. By reducing the age to 18, 
lakhs of voters would come into the fold of politics. This may be 
a plus point, not minus. In fact, making a greater number of 
youths participate in the elections would be the best way of 
choosing representatives. 

The 62nd Amendment was to reduce the voting age to 18 from 
21 years. Even some developing countries like Turkey and Sri 
Lanka have the rate of illiteracy is more than 60 per cent. 
However, the number of literates in the age group of 18 to 21 is 
likely to be more than the age group exceeding 21 years. This 
step is for the simple reason of political expediency. The political 
parties in the past have used various targets and groups in order 
to create social bases to come to power. The ruling Congress (D 
probably might have felt that it could make use of the youth, in 
order to build up its image. The Opposition parties would also 
have that in mind. 

An 18 year old youth has no experience in life. He does not 
earn even. One barely joins colleges at that age. He is expected to 
learn a lot. Political parties have made a populist promise to the 
youth. In the rural areas if the lowering of the voting age would 
make some difference is still to be seen. In the urban areas only 
the educated would seem to be somewhat enthusiastic. Even if 
the right to contest at the age of 18 years would have been given, 
it would not have made much of difference. At that age of 18 one 
is expected to be studying whosoever may be the party in power 
it has to do a tightrope walking because the youth may put the 
blame that it is all very well that they have been provided the 
right to vote, what about the employment avenues? The youth 
will not be getting the power to directly be a part of the decision 
making body.:Sa.the youth may demand greater representation 
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in the Parliament. The youth may go and participate in the 
demonstrations or go on a hunger strike but these won't be any 
qualitative change. The youth of the country have to demand 
and unless they do so, the Government of a political duty of any 
citizen to articulate his or her own point of view or interest. This 
is a very good opportunity for the youth to participate in the 
elections. The youth should be an active participant in a 
democratic system. 

These days teachers and students spend longer hours in active 
politics of violence and destruction without attempting to 
develop character and personality. Students want a degree - 
certificate and teachers are equally able to stage-manage to give 
them. Education does not make a complete man to day, because 
education under evil teachers make most students a wreck. They 
do not know anything heroic or worthwhile. Education is 
synonymous with a degree - a gateway to employment or 
marriage market for dowry. That education must be scrapped 
totally. 

Certainly, when the teacher stands before a class of students, 
he is under the constant scrutiny of a large number of eyes. His 
every action is studied and evaluated - even the dress design and 
its colour - his habits and manners. While talking of teacher's 
effectiveness, we naturally have to examine the teacher not only 
from the point of view of teaching but his delivery, speech, 
action and motive are also to be considered. The students occupy 
the foreground in the educational process. 

Teaching is only half the game. In these days of value - 
oriented education, the teacher's task has made more confusing 
and demanding. What is the degree of importance attached to 
each value and the most important question is, how can these 
theoretical values be converted into practical ones. Virtue like 
honesty, obedience, tolerance and cooperation can only be 
developed by actually practising them and not by making the 
whole process, melodramatic. The student is under the direct 
impact of the teacher's value. Teachers do not "make" students - 
they mould them with conscious and unconscious efforts. 

In fact, there is more unconscious teaching and unconscious 
learning. Like the saying goes "If you dwell with a lame man, 
you will learn how to limp" (Plutarch). One of the famous 
studies carried out by Hart (1934) on the student's.perception of 
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a teacher - liked or disliked most - gives us an understanding of 
the extent to which the teacher's personality affects the students. 
It concludes that the teachers liked most are cheerful, friendly, 
inspiring, compassionate, understanding and impartial, in 
addition to excelling in providing learning. Further, the, teachers 
disliked most are those who are groucy, never smiles, partial and 

: unreasonable in addition to failing in providing knowledge. It 
will not be a travesty of justice to say that a teacher not only 
teaches what the text books tell but also carries the responsibility 
of changing and developing the attitudes, interests and morals of 
the students. In fact, sometime, the whole personality of the 
individual is changed. We can even go to the extent of saying 
that the teachers build careers or destroy them. 

It is here that the Indian education system has registered its 
greatest failure. Despite the fact that our national movement was . 
led by such outstanding: personalities as Sri. Aurobindo and 
Lokamanya Tilak, Rabindra Nath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, 
our education has totally failed in making the idea’s of these 
great thinkers relevant values, whether it is cleanliness or 
punctuality, discipline or teamwork, caring or compassion, none 
of these find any place in our system. However, in all this 
turmoil the one fact that stands out starky is the rapid erosion of 
what may be called moral or social values. The traditional value 
system has collapsed, but its place has not been taken over by 
any viable alternative. In the result, the nation has been reduced 
to a moral wasteland, in which personal greed and sectarian 
interests take precedence over the larger social good. 

The challenge of education, unfortunately, does not deal with 
the kind of school that India needs. We have to create smaller 
schools which allow greater anticipation. This is a sound 
education system. Parents who care for their children’s education 
must have a say in the subjects their children study. Parents 
should have some idea of what their children should be there is 
no use in fitting the child to a rigid pattern and making on his or 
her a memorising machine. Here the interest of the child and the 
anxiety of the parent must coalesce. There is no point in insisting 
on a child not interested in science to do science only and vice- 
versa. All cannot become doctors and engineers. That is no good 
for any society. 
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An important question to consider is: Do students come to our 
academic institutions in order to learn something? There is a 
question which has eluded the educated as well as the educator. 
So great is the craving for education that no price is considered 
too high. And so low is the longing for knowledge that no 
measure of effort seems worth its while. The degree holder is 
finally turned over by the teachers to the second phase of his life 
as a marketable commodity in the employment market. What the 
rules ordain, he must follow. The social structure pulled him to 
the degree allurement. He never pulled himself to it or for that 
matter to the content of education that the degree is supposed to 
represent. And this brings us to the meaning and value of the 
degree that every young man and woman in India aspires to 
possess. 

In England, middle and upper class parents send their 
children to the top public schools (private schools) and pay for 
more than what they would for a good education. They know 
that there is such a close affinity, between these schools and the 
top positions in the judiciary, parliament, the armed forces, 
industry and the financial institutions that they are often buying 
their children a passport into the world of the selling class. We 
do not have such a well laid out plan in our country, generally 
speaking except a few. Neither do we have a Harrow nor an 
Eaton, which have produced Prime Ministers. Some of the top 
public schools (Private schools) in England are confident of 
producing the leaders of the fortune. It is good that India is also 
trying to foster such institutions of the so-called public schools, 
but schools should not become islands catering to the chosen 
few. It must be unlike the belief of Englishman who went to a 
public school. Ox-bridge partnership has evolved a technique of 
recruiting students from the economically wealthy and 
socializing them into the value of the dominate class. This is no ` 
good in the long run. Besides, even in England, some of the these 
venerable institutions of the type of Tom Brown's school are on 
the decline. 

Also the public school craze has its defects. It can not cater to a 
large variety of students. More than 90 per cent of the student 
population attend comprehensive schools, it means that some of 
the most able young people may never be called to positions of 
leadership. However, these are those, who with some 
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justifications, argue that the comprehensive schools have done 
little to develop leadership potential in young people. It is like 
convent schools versus municipal schools in India. Defenders of 
comprehensive and municipal schools often find these attacks 
hard to parry. It is in such schools where parents cooperation is 
needed - comprehensive and municipal schools were designed as 
large institutions and communities which unfortunately failed to 
develop talent. In large schools, talent is often ignored when it 
comes to activities which develop leadership potential. 

Because of a proliferation of educational institutions all over 
India in a rather lopsided manner, a vast army of personnel 
belonging to the teaching profession. Yet teaching remain “the 
last choice in the job market". It is important to ensure a 
sufficient supply of high quality of recruits to the teaching 
profession to feed back a significant proportion of the talented 
men and women from schools and college into the educational 
system, according to the Kothari Commission (1966). But even 
after twenty three years, it is officially recorded that “sub- 
standard education” is imparted in the schools, colleges and 
universities. While it is true that the sub-standard institutions or 
inadequately equipped persons entering the teaching profession 
as the last choice of job, there are a good number of teachers with 
advance learning and knowledge should not be ignoréd. 

Teachers of high quality have always been poor in number in 
all. ages. There has been a steady diminution of “quality 
teachers” during the past two decades. This is due to increase in 
quantity, which has been determined not always by academic 
considerations but by political convenience. The question of 
quality teachers is sometimes linked with their way of living and 
attitude towards life by the common people. The attitude of the 
people in this regard is coloured by the Indian traditional 
concept of “guru”. There is a tendency to think that teachers 
should be averce to mundane things. This is ascribed to a time- 
honoured status teachers enjoy in society. But with the passage 
of time everything has changed. There has been a great change of 
attitudes of teachers towards life in post-independent India. 

In the past teachers were required as noble beings 
disseminating knowledge and requiring a humble return 
without complaining. Sacrifice and commitment were two major 
virtues of the teachers and no monetary considerations were 
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allowed to tarnish their image. They took pride in being the 
moral administrators of the students through generations. But to 
day the old feudal sense of value has been demolished. The rapid 
development of modern and urban economy has brought about a 
new outlook among the teachers. Plain living and high thinking 
is no longer the governing principles of life. Teaching 
community as a whole is also caught in the whirlpool of 
competitive economy. They are not totally unaffected by the 
value of an acquisitive society. 

Teaching is not mere an ideal today, it has become a 
profession like any other profession or trade. Teaching has 
become a profession without 'a sense of responsibility and 
accountability unlike other professions. The general standard of 
teaching has undergone much devaluation. The whole teaching 
community should be held for their poor academic performance 
and job responsibility. Consequently, students have become the 
-worst suffers. This has lowered the prestige of the teachers in the 
eyes of the common people to a great extent. 

Most of the teachers do not evoke any admiration or inspire 
any affection either through their knowledge or personal 
conduct. Some of them instil fear because of their fondness for 
long canes which they. frequently use. They do not treat all the 
students equally. Children of the highranking political leaders, 
government officials and wealthy industrialists always have 
attracted an extra attention and are invariably well treated by 
such teachers. But the ordinary students from middle class 
families are at the receiving end of the teacher's wrath. Teachers 
even show extra favour to those students who can ensure à 
steady supply of consurner durables to teacher's homes. It is no 
use blaming the teachers. They are the victims of a social system 
in which education has long been considered as a social service 
instead of development input. No wonder our intellectually 
impoverished leadership did not attach enough significance to 
the value of education. Teachers consider teaching as a part time 
‘ob and work at another full time occupation. Some of them have 
become full fledged contractors, mill-owners and even brokers in 
the stock market. Quite a.few of these teachers have in fact 
opened grocery shops and some have even opted to become 
ticket sellers in cinema halls. This is not to suggest that there are 
no sincere teachers left who are completely devoted to teaching, 
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when the situation has come to such a sorry pass, teacher's role 
has become another dimension of the national deception that we 
have chosen to live with. 

When asked what he should like to be in free india, 
Balagangadhar Tilak was reported to have said "A teacher of 
higher mathematics.”. This probably indicates if anything else, at 
least the high value and honour to teaching. Today, the nobility 
of the profession is only formal, for it has turned out to be as 
good or as bad as any other. Teachers have the freedom to fight 
for their rights, but is their ambition worthy of true academics? 
If anything they could have aimed higher? This attitude to the 
profession has been one of the changes that have taken place in 
the field of education since Independence. The number of 
universities and students has increased greatly. The teachers are 
no longer economically backward. It is a happy sign that society 
has recognised their importance and the government their need 
for better living conditions. But the tax payers may one day ask 
what they have got in return from these teachers. 

The mad rush for money has become the order of the day for 
the teachers: Instead of upgrading academic excellence, teachers 
are busy and active in trade union conflicts over small financial 
gains. During the last two decades the bargaining capacity of the 
teacher's unions has enormously increased and they have been 
able to demand more to further their interests. But the teacher 
unions should have realised that they have a greater and 
different role to play other than bargaining with their 
professional demands. The revised pay scales of the teachers at 
par with the central government employees have created a new 
haven for the teachers. 

Trade. union politics have isolated the- teachers from the 
students and other sections of our society. The respect which the 
teachers used to command earlier is hard to evoke now. To-day 
the teaching community lacks intellectual honesty and 
intellectual standards. They should pay more attention to this 
aspect of the problem. The question of accountability of the 
teachers to the society in great measure can not be eliminated as 
demeaning. Educational reforms have also been put through but 
the deterioration in standards is not being arrested. The 
explanation appears to lie in the unwieldly number of students 
which our schools and colleges find impossible to hold and 
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manage. In the world of economics, there is an optimum level of 
size, beyond which dis-economics set in. Similar is the case when 
the in-take of students becomes disproportionate to the 
optimum capacity of an educational institution. 

Our class rooms are vastly denser. A teacher has to shout at 
the top.of his voice to be heard by the back-banchers. Teachers 
are helpless when it seems that there is no alternative to an 
absolutely restrictive admission of students. The time has come 
for the educators to consider how much parental involvement in 
education has become necessary. Education of a child has 
become a cooperative concern - a cooperation between parents, 
the teachers and the child. It is good that parents are welcome in 
schools and teachers are handing over some of their duties to the 
parents. 

Researchers and educators have tried to identify the traits 
which make a teacher tick with his students. They have 
established now that a good teacher can be identified by certain 
personal and professional equipment he possesses. It has been 
observed that there are two main factors which determine 
whether someone is a good or bad teacher - these being the 
teacher’s behaviour as a person and his class room performance. 
A teacher should have respect for the subject he teaches. A 
science teacher must keep abreast of the fast changes taking place 
in a changing society lest he should deviate from the advanced 
nations and hypothesis of the latest scientific deyelopments. He 
should adopt a scientific temperament so that he can make the 
students grasp the scientific details well. A science teacher who is 
just traditional and conventional in his outlook believing in 
myths, can not be successful in teaching Darwin's theory of 
evolution, because he preconceived belief in myths clash with 
scientific theory. 

It is imperative that the recruitment opportunities to all 
teaching posts be made and maintained on the basis of adequacy, 
competence and merit. While what has just been written 
highlights the importance of an urgent in-depth view of a rapidly 
deteriorating situation. It must not be forgotten that there are 
many teachers who as true professionals, set educational goals of 
the highest standards and largely achieve them. There is very 
little recognition or scope for recognition of these effective 
teachers within the existing system. And at the same time each 
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subject demands from a teacher, a certain amount of acquired 
faith, understanding and conviction in the subject which he 
teaches. Personal bias and predilections should not colour the 
vision of a teacher which leads to transgressing the boundaries 
of his subject. 

If this is done, it results in a distorted picture of the subject. A 
good teacher undoubtedly takes reasonable care so as not to fall 
a prey to this atrocious short coming. A good teacher must act as 
a guide and counseller to his students in this regard. A good 
teacher guides and leads his class to discover ways of developing 
the students learning skill; he sets Standards and helps the 
students to appreciate what is £ood performance; he puts the 
students on their mettle to do the best work they are individually 
capable of. The main functions of a good teacher are: explaining, 
informing, showing how, initiating, directing, administering, 
unifying the group, giving security, classifying attitudes, 
diagnosing learning problems, preparing curriculum material 
evaluating, recording, reporting, enriching community activities, 
organising and arranging classroom, participating in school 
activities, and Participating in professional and civic life. 

The process should not be one of levelling down as is often the 
case in the present Indian milieu. It is generally the inadequate 
who carry out often and agitate “succour” to maintain their 
position despite their state of apathy and incompetence. The 
erudite, diligent, inspired teacher whose principal arm is the 
fulfilment of true Professionalism, is lost, in the frustrating 
Process of appeasement that inevitably follows. In a world that is 
becoming more and even more superficial in the satisfaction of 


Some educators emphasise that the personal support of the 
teacher with his students is the main i i 
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campus are that the close rapport between the student and 
teacher that was at one time a cementing force in our Indian 
society, is by and large missing today. Not many teachers know 
their students and are not keen to meet them either Frequently 
many teachers are not well equipped with their classroom 
teaching and to try to skip their lecturers on one excuse or 
another and thus are rarely able to finish their courses on time. 
All this has led to several undesirable consequences. Students 
find themselves alienated as they have less contact with their 
teachers and in the process teachers lose their confidence and 
respect. The situation is further worsened by the all out emphasis 
now laid on tuitions, even at the university level. As courses are 
neither well-taught nor completed on time, most students have 
no option but to go in for costly tuitions, often from the same 
teachers who have thus found in it a lucrative source of fast 
money. 

A good teacher can be characterised typically in the light of 
the knowledge of his subject, his frame of reference for 
approaching problems, his perception of others, his perception of 
self, his. perception of the purpose and process of learning and 
his perceptions of appropriate methods of teaching. Thus we see 
thata good teacher is not a mere dispenser of knowledge. He 
has many more functions to perform, both as a person and a 
professional. In the light of those views on a good teacher, let the 
teachers should decide themselves. Are they good or bad 
teachers? 

A teacher should be sober enough'to see things in a spirit of 
tranquility and unassumed modesty. He should exercise control 
over his tongue in passing opinions about others. At times an 
able teacher who has no control over his tongue has to confront 
an embarrassing situation which could be avoided with a little 
care and patience. Moreover, a good teacher should ensure that 
his students acquire the habits of independent study. As a part of 
this function, the teacher should structure the learning material 
sequentially and provide enough individual guidance to his 
students. 

A teacher in the classroom should also serve as a catalyst and 
guide for each student's learning experience. He should provide 
materials, encouragement and assistance while working with the 
individual student and in small groups as the demand arises. 
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The teacher should enlarge freedom so that the student may 
learn as independently as possible. The teacher must stimulate 
the child to learn how to learn and to become familiar with the 
basic tools of enquiry, rather than learning the content that 
becomes quickly outdated. 

There has been a devastating change in the whole process of 
teaching and learning. The student's behaviour on school, college 
or university campus where they often beat up the teachers, head 
of the department or lock up even the vice-chancellor and 
demand dismissal of teacher. This is no longer a shocking 
episode in academic environment. But it raises a basic question. 
Why do the students behave in such a highly condemnable 
manner where they treat a teacher no better than a criminal? A 
teacher no longer enjoys academic liberty. He is not free to ask 
question ‘and to test the aptitude of those seeking admission into 
à particular class or a department. Today even the universities 
are not the cidal of learning and academic enquiry as our 
academic institutions are called. 

These days a teacher can be arrested and humiliated by the 
irrate police. He can be kicked and knocked round by his own 
students. The academic castes have become bastions of goondaism 
and high handedness where politicians and a handful student 
leaders who are usually hanceman of the politicians, virtually 
control the functioning of the school, the college or the 
university. These politicians have killed all healthy norms of 
academic life. Thus an: honest and committed teacher, under 
vi a highly vicious environment, is likely to meet the same 

ate. 

The purpose of education is not to make the students scholars 
but to provide them with a moral virtue - openness. This 
education has to evolve from the education of democratic man to 
the education of the democratic personality. In this context, we 
need to understand that there are no absolutes, freedom is 
absolute. Now-a-days parents do not have the legal or. moral 
authority they had in the past. They also lack self-confidence as 
educators of their children, generously believing that they will be 
better than their parents, not only in well-being, but in moral, 
bodily, and intellectual virtue, There is always a more or less 
open belief in progress, which means the past appears poor 
contemptible. Parents can no longer control the atmosphere of 
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the home and have even lost the will to do so. Thus such 
improved education has also weakened the family’s authority. 
The impression that our general population is better educated 
depends on an ambiguity in the meaning of the word education. 
A highly trained computer specialist need not have had any 
more learning about morals, politics or religion than the most 
ignorant of persons. 

Our grand parents found reasons for the existence of their 
family and the fulfilment of their duties in serious writings and 
they interpreted their special sufferings with respect to a great 
and ennobling past. Without the great revelations, epics and 
philosophies as part of our national vision, there is nothing to see 
out there, and eventually little left inside. The religious scriptures 
are not the only means to furnish a mind, but without such books 
of similar gravity, read with gravity of the potential believer, it 
will remain unfurnished. 

The moral education that is today supposed to be the great 


responsibility of the family can not exist if it can not present to 


the imagination of the young a vision of a moral cosmos and of 
the rewards and punishments for good or evil, sublime speeches 
that accompany and interpret deeds, protagonists and 
antagonists in the drama of moral choice, a sense of the stakes 
involved in such choice, and the despair in such choice and the 
despair that results when the world is “disenchanted”. 
Otherwise, education becomes the vain attempt to give children 
values. Beyond the fact that parents do not know what they 
believe and surely do not have the self-confidence to tell their 
children, much more than that they want them to be happy and 
fulfil whatever potential they may have, values are such pallid 
things. 

Such education 1s little more than propaganda and 
propaganda that does not work, because the opinions or values 
arrived at are without ground in experience or passion, which 
are the bases of moral reasoning. Such values will inevitably 
change as public opinion changes.The present state of affairs at 
the school, the college of the university is that the academic 
institutions have gradually become highly politicized. The hold 
of corrupt politicians and dishonest political motivation has been 
getting stronger in their day to day functioning and practically 
every decision, whether for admission or for election to the 
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various student and teacher bodies, or for appointment of 
teachers, or for their Promotion or dismissal or for incorporation 
of the curriculum for the students, is by and large dictated by 
unscrupulous politicians in one form or another. 

So there is less soil in which the school, the college or the 


habitually accompany- it. In spite of all of Society's machinery, 
untamed desire is always there, It is natural. It can be punished 
down, but never completely, and it always had its revenge in one 
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Universities came to be where men were inspired“ by the 
philosophers’ teachings and examples. When those examples lost 
their vitality or were overwhelmed by men who had no 
experience of them, the universities discarded or were destroyed. 
This, strictly, is barbarism and darkness. 

This is the picture of our university. Teachers are favoured by 
politicians on their appointments which are generally made 
ignoring the claims of better qualified candidates, it is no 
surprise that they, instead of devoting themselves to academic 
work, turn towards dirty politics and thrive even without 
making any academic contribution. One cannot imagine Socrates 
as a professor, for reasons that are worthy of our attention. But 
Socrates is of the essence of the University. 

The actual charges against Socrates were corrupting the youth 
and impiety. Socrates collided not with culture, society or 
economy but with the law-which means with a political fact. The 
law is coercive. The law is revealed to be merely man made, and 
hence there is no witness to his misdeeds if he can escape the 
attention of other men. Philosophy liberates this foolish old man. 
His son, too, is liberated, but with the unexpected consequence 
that loses reverence for his father and his mother, who are no 
longer under divine protection. Thus the father can not stand 
and return to his belief in the gods, who in turns out protects the 
family as well as the city. In a rage he burns down Socrates’ 
school. Our corrupt and illiterate politicians have done the same 
thing to our educational institutions. 

Under such circumstances, good teachers are likely to find less 
favour both from the non-serious students whose number has 
been growing enormously under the patronage of filthy 
politicians as well as from less serious teachers who besides 
decrying the good work done by them, also attempt to influence 
the principal of school, college or chairman of the department 
and university academic bodies, against them so as to deny them 
of their promotion of excellence or to prevent their presence in 
various academic bodies for their age-old vested interests. Being 
frustrated quite a few of these good teachers ultimately try to 
mould themselves according to the current politicised academic 
climate. 

Apart from flourishing tuition ‘trade, there has been a steady 
growth of cheap text books on practically every subject because 
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the politicians get lumpsum commission on procurement of 
cheap text books from dishonest book traders. It should come as 
No surprise that students these days are fed on cheap text books 
and guide books. They hardly read the original prescribed text or 
reference books. In a nutshell, under the present circumstances, 
one finds that while on the one hand students have become 
alienated from their teachers and even from their academic 
institutions, they suffer, on the other hand, from a sense of 
alienation at home, for not many parents these days find enough 
time to look into the problems of education of their children, 

The first essential to a student is knowledge of himself, this he 
cannot acquire second-hand. He must find himself, a but ‘under 
Proper guidance. The knowledge that evoked from his own 
thought, the result of his own experience and deduction, is 
knowledge that is acquired with little conscious efforts, it is 
knowledge which becomes a part of himself, and will seldom be 
forgotten or lost. Knowledge evoked from within is the result of 
coordination of the conscious brain with its storehouse, the sub- 
conscious mind. In the establishment of this connection and in its 
development lies the peculiarity of mind and its training. Every 
where there is a constant cry for fresh aims and better methods in 
education. Yet no one seems to have enquired carefully into the 
methods of mind development which has been in use for about 
thirty centuries in the land of the Vedas, the oldest intellectual 
monument of the Aryan race, 

The Hindu system of-mind training and development does 
not aim simply at imparting facts, it prepares the pupil’s mind to 
Teceive facts, to interpret them aright, to distinguish facts from 
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For the ancient Hindu system of developing and training 
mind by those of Rousseau, Herbert, Pestalozzi, Borsedow, 
Froebel and Madame Montessori is not really satisfactory. Some 
are good as far as they go, but none of them can go far enough to 
the standard of ancient Indian Risis. India is a land of 
stupendous philosophy where mind problems were discussed 
centuries before the days of Aristotie. The deeper and more 
suitable to mental development than the various methods now in 
vogue in the west, are the Hindu system of mind training and 
development. A special feature of the Hindu method is that it is 
not only a sound system of mind education for our young pupils 
of both sexes, but is also eminently useful for the re-education of 
adults. Remoulding character on broader line is intuitively more 
difficult than moulding it aright in the first instance, but the 
Hindu system accomplishes this delicate task without strain and 
with very little effort. 

It is such unfortunate changes in the environment over the 
past couple of decades that is to a larger extent, responsible for 
the present state of non-seriousness in the academic institutions. 
It is no wonder that the youth is left with little respect for his 
teachers. Unfortunately, it is the serious and committed teachers 
who are more likely to be victims of students’ wrath rather than 
the non-serious ones, who, in fact, may help to build up this 
wrath with the assistance from the dirty politicians who have 
held our academic institutions captive for their own vested 
interests. 
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